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TO SHELLEY. 





Born Avaust 47H, 1792; prep JuLy 87H, 1822. 
ction 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 





AT Shelley’s birth, 

Tae Lark, dawn-spirit, with an anthem loud 
Rose from the dusky earth 
To tell it to the Cloud, . 

That, like a flower night-folded in the gloom, 
Burst into morning bloom. 


At Shelley’s death, 
The Sea, that deemed him an immortal, saw 
A god’s extinguished breath, 
And landward, as in awe, 
Upbore him to the altar whence he came 
And the rekindling flame. 
ELLiIcoTrT Ciry, Mp, 
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WHY THE REPUBLICAN PARTY SHOULD RE- 
MAIN IN POWER. 


BY THE HON. THOMAS L. JAMES, 
EX-POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 








To my mind there are several very good reasons why 
General Harrison should be re-elected President of the 
United States. 

I. He stands fot Protection to American industry. I 
am opposed to having England dictate the policy of 
thiscountry. That is virtually what she is doing, or 
rather attempting to do, to-day, through the Democratic 
- Party. In the rush of current events we are in danger 
of forgetting certain experiences of the past. We should 
recall the days before the American Revolution, when, 
under British rule, manufacturing was prohibited in this 
country. Our ancestors were compelled to import all 
manufactured articles from what was then the ‘‘ mother 
country.” Ever since that time England has been per- 
fectly consistent in protecting her own business interests 
and not caring for the rest of mankind. She forces 
opium upon the Chinese in defiance of the wishes of the 
people and in opposition t6 the simplest tenets of the 
Christianity she professes as a nation. In fact, she 
always has her principles for sale as well as her goods. 

It is not very long since England was a strongly pro- 
tected. nation, and, under that system, she grew strong 
and wealthy. Her leading statesmen now admit, after 
a trial of the free-trade policy, that it is a failure and 
predict that before long England will have to protect its 
laborers against the lower wages paid in France and 
Germany. 

Under. the protectiweeystem in our own country we 
are the most prosperous nation in the world, if we 
measure prosperity, as we should, by the amount of 
necessaries the people consume and the number of luxu- 
ries they are able to enjoy. 

II. The Democratic Party should be defeated on one 
ground alone; to’wit, the ‘‘ wild-cat currency ” plank in 
their platform. . Under the present banking system a 
national bank note is as good as goldin every part of the 
Union. If the present law taxing State banks were re- 
pealed all kinds of irresponsible banks would spring up 
in every direction. There would be a great increase in 
the volume of currency which would encourage foolish 
speculation, ending, eventually, in dire financial disas- 
ter. The notes issued by the State banks which would 
then be established would be subject to discount, the 
old-fashioned exchange offices would be revived, and the 
currency of the country would be in a chaotic condi- 
tion. Short-sighted people, not trained to strict habits 
of busiuess and not accustomed to studying the general 
effect of great movements or special legislation in any 
particular direction, imagine that this innevation wo uld 
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bring about an era of ‘‘good times,” i¢ would have 
just the contrary effect; and this class of people would 
be the first to suffer from the change, 

III. The free coinage of silver—another measure liable 
to be carried through if the Democratic Party should be 
placed in power—would be equally disastrous to the coun- 
try as the inflation of the currency. The only standard 
of value for the issuing of currency is gold, which is the 
one recognized medium of exchange the world over. 
Under Republican rule there will be no free coinage of 
silver. The prospect that there might besuch legislation 
if the Democratic Party came into power will, I think, 
deter business men from voting against the present 
Administration. 

IV. The record of the Democratic Party now in the 
House of Representatives is not such as to inspire confi- 
dence in its leaders. The appropriations for the first 
session will reach nearly half a billion dollars, most of 
the money going for extravagant improvements under 
the River and Harbor bill, while a pernicious spirit of 
economy is shown in making the regular appropriations 
for the Government. Partisan measures have been 
passed threatening to the wool-growers and other man- 
ufacturers. The Anti-Option bill, another mischievous 
measure supported principally by Democrats, has passed 
the House. It tends to unsettle trade and reduce the 
price of farm products. We might fear dire disaster to 
the business interests of the community from this and 
other legislation if it were not for the fact that a 
Republican Senate and a Republican President bar the 
way to its ultimate triumph. 

V. Iam in favor of what is called the Force bill, be- 
cause it guarantees to every citizen of the United States, 
white and black, rich and poor, the right which is his 
under the Constitution under which we_ live: to vote as 
he sees fit and to have his vote counted. No honest man 
of any party can object to a law which gives’ to a legal 
voter this right, which is as ‘‘ inalienable” as ‘‘ life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

VI. I will vote for the Republican Party because it 
stands for reciprocity. I do not believe that nations any 
more than individuals can afford to do something for 
nothing. If we allow sugar from Cuba to come into this 
country free we have a right to insist, and should insist, 
on Cuba opening her ports for the products which are 
peculiar to the United States. 

VII. ‘‘One good term deserves another.” Notwith- 
standing the large expenditures necessary during the 
Administration of President Harrison—expenses of the 
census, the navy, public buildings, French spoliation 
claims, etc., etc.—the public credit has been maintained, 
there has been no financial panic, the public debt has 
been reduced, and a considerable portion of it has been 
refunded at the remarkably low rate of two per cent. 
Business has been good, and business men generally de- 
sire that there shall be no change. 

The Administration has been particularly successful 
in its foreign policy. Remarkable diplomacy has been 
shown in dealing with the Samoan complication, the 
Bering Sea question, the Italian imbroglio at New Or- 
leans, and the Chilean complication. New commercial 
treaties have been entered into. Theaction of the Treas- 
ury Department has inspired confidence in the business 
community; it has made no foolish or dangerous experi- 
ments with our monetary system. The Navy Depart- 
ment has been managed with vigor, and many improve- 
ments have been started under the present Postmaster- 
General. 

Altho President Harrison has not given us any ideal 
Civil Service administration, the progress of this impor- 
tant reform during the past three years has been great, 
sufficient amply to indicate that the reform has come to 
stay. Altho Mr. Clarkson’s administration of the Post 
Office Department was entirely too sanguinary in the 
matter of ‘cutting off heads” to be satisfactory to the 
true friends of this reform, his record is certainly no 
worse than that of General Stevenson, during his official 
career who, as Democratic candidate for Vice President, 
now asks the suffrages of the people. In this connection 
one point should be borne in mind; Mr. Clarkson, on 
account of his Civil Service record, was not made Chair- 
man cf the Republican National Committee; General 
Stevenson, it is quite safe to say, on account of his record 
in the same direction, was made the candidate for Vice 

President of the Democratic snes 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


BY PROF. F. A. MARCH, LL.D. 


No language is so wel worthy of study by English- 
speaking men as the English language. Every one of 
them must use it with some intelligence to pass current, 
to do business, to develop and utter himself, 

Erly thought is almost all stimulated, guided and sup- 
ported by the mother tung, and few persons ever ad- 
vance beyond the knowledge stored up for them in thei 
nativ speech. The formal study of English begins in the 
infant scools, the kindergartens. Care should be here 
taken to teach accurate words for the objects and proc- 
esses which the children lern. Unnamed objects and 
processes, however amusing or ingenious, enter lit! 
into thought, educate litl, A leading purpose is, of 
course, to giv valuabl ideas; but teachers make a great 
mistake who oppose the study of words to the study of 
things, and condemn the study of words insted of care- 
fully teaching them. Ideas of right and wrong, the 
amiabl, the becuming, should be taught. Children 
should be made familiar with beutiful objects, notice the 
qualities which giv them beuty, and lern the names of 
the objects and the qualities. They should be told anec- 
dotes in which beutiful persons do beutiful acts, and the 
words expressiv of beuty should be spoken with tones 
and gestures which may giv them lively associations: 
good and bad qualities should be markt by such tones 
and manner as wil giv their names correct and powerful 
associations. Passages of verse or rhythmical prose in 
which beutiful thoughts ar happily exprest and of which 
the teacher is fond, should be repeated til they ar 
caught by the pupils. These may be great passages. 
They need not be wholly comprehended. They wil be 
like music, producing but vague intellectual processes, 
but quickening mightily the emotional side of esthetic 
culture. Beutiful and nobl words thus lernd by heart 
wil be moldsin which the expanding intellect may flow 
and form. The means of expressing affection should be 
carefully taught. Formulas of permanent importance 
should be committed to memory, to be fully compre- 
hended afterward—such as the multiplication tabl, cat- 
echisms of moral and religious truth, and authoritativ 
statements of civic rights and duties. 

Lerning to read should begin erly. The monstrous 
spelling of English makes it necessary to begin betimes 
and desirabl to begin with books prepared with fonetic 

reading. Practice in writing is one of the best aids in 
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useful, and rewriting themfrom memory. In some way 
every one should, if possibl, be traind to read with ease 
and pleasure, and with speed. Teaching wil do much 
for this, if it make youth acquainted with books that 
interest them. Short stories of adventure interest the 
youngest, fabls and parabls and facts of natural science; 
the style must be simpl, the movement rapid. Lyrics 
and orations, tender or nobl, follow, then epic and 
romantic narrativ, then minute delineation of character, 
the drama, the modern novel, and then descriptions and 
criticism of works of art, scenery, nature. Special cul- 
tivation is needed if it is desired to produce a strong liking 
in yung readers for ornate language, figures of speech, 
and other arts of style. The teacher may hav select pas- 
sages red in class, read them or hav them red with care 
and expression, to bring out their thought and feeling. 
A pupil who is a good reader wil often stimulate a hole 
class wonderfully. Comment and criticism should be 
used mainly for pointing out beuties and exciting ad- 
miration; passages may be committed to memory. In this 
way fondness for reading and for good books may be in- 
duced. This may be stimulated further by having writn 
accounts handed in of books or parts of books to be red 
out of scool. This is plezant study of English literature 
and the English language, and it lays a foundation for 
further historical, filosofical, filological study. Perhaps 
no study in ourscools has made greater advances in the 
last tea years than this. A large number of English 
classics hay been publisht for scool reading, and very 
many scools use sum of them. The editors of them gen- 
erally ad notes and apparatus of reserch of sum kind, 
sumtimes biografical,.or bibliografical, or archeological 
or esthetic; but sum of them, and a few of the best of 
them, Hudson, for exampl, protest against all old-fash- 
iond study of grammar, etymology, rhetoric and the like, 
in connection with the reading. These, he says, divert 
the attention from the thought. He never requires his 
classes toeven read over the text in advance, and his ex- 
ercises consist of ‘‘ nothing more than reading the author 
under his direction, correction and explanation; a 
joint communing of teacher and pupils with the 
author for the time being; just that and nothing more.” 
‘It is litl less than downright sacrilege to be using 
Shakespeare as the raw material of filological exerciia- 
tions.” Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar is doutless a 
monster from which he would warn off susceptibl 
youth. ‘‘ The work of education is necessarily secret and 
unconscious just in proportion as it is deep and genera- 

tiv.” To teach yung minds, in scool and collegé to 
analyze and discriminate and name, is a very bad mis- 

take, he thinks. We all know how delightful it is to 
read Mr. Hudson’s lectures and Shakespearian notes. He 
does not stint his own analysis or discrimination, or 
spare his commodity of good words, or any filology 
which he knows or thinks he knows. Perhaps he is too 
timid about letting college boys analyze and define. It 
might not hurt them as much as he fears. We must 
lern to speak and write English; then we must study it 
in the seats of its power, in the great English authors. 

Erly rapid reading givs us words without definition. 

We get the denotation of names of common material ob- 
jects and acts somewhere near right, but without know- 
ing their meaning, their connotation. Abstract terms 
and names of .complex conceptions and idioms float 
vaguely thru the mind. There is no more delightful 
disciplin than that of clearing up these vague notions, 

defining them and nailing them down with their words, 
so as to make the scolar confident master of his thought. 

This is the preparation for all progress in advanced 
thinking or for original writing. It is because students 

of Latin and Greek ar more thuroly traind in this disci- 
plin than others that they so often show superior com- 
mand of thought and style to others. 

The thought of the Latin and Greek books which ar 
red in our scools is not exhilarating or imposing, nor ar 
their forms of statement good for imitation in English; 
but translating into English, exact and idiomatic Eng- 
lish, trains the translators to clear analysis and exact 
knowledge of the meaning of English words and their 
idiomatic sequences; it givs a habit of thinking what one 
says andsaying it wel. In reading English the habit is 
to take up the words without. thought til a sentence is 
complete, and then make up in thought a _ general 
result, neglecting words at plezure, just as girls used to 
read French. But the masters make the boys render 
every Greek particl. The same habits may be acquired 
by study of English words in English literature, just as 
the Greeks acquired their Greek by the study of Greek. 
Demosthenes studied Thucydides. Johnson tels the 
student of English style to spend his days and nights 
upon Addison. Franklin formd his admirabl style in 
that way, reading good passages in the Spectator, then 
after a time writing out the thoughts as wel as he coud, 
and comparing his work with Addison’s, word by word, 
and studying all. Johan Bright formd his powerful 
oratory by English studies. Thousands of lesser lights 
hav trimd their lamps, such as Nature has furnisht 
them, in the same fashion. Nostudy can create a great 
style without genius. : 

On the other hand, no adequate study of English can 
be carried on, no mastery of it for use in one’s own 
speech, or thuro appreciation of the English classics, 
without grammatical knowledge. It is a mistake to 








suppose that if one never herd -bad English he would 
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use no bad English. Every one generalizes instinciivly 
in his use of the mother tung. The child makes 
all his plurals in 8, says mouses for mice, mans for men ; 
he makes his preterits in d, says buyed for bought, and 
thelike. Every speaker goes on in this way until accurate 
generalizations, 7. e. grammatical knowledge, ar substi- 
tuted for instinctiv generalization. The subject usually 
precedes its verb, and so the instinctiv talker uses who. 
for whom before a verb, The object usually follows a 
verb; instinctiv generalization suggests It is me for 
It is I. In educated households the yung folks ar con- 
tinually corrected, til they lern the most common words 
and frases pretty thuroly; but in the great books, where 
abridged constructions, tropical expressions, and relics 
of obsolescent forms occur continually, no one can move 
with accuracy without much grammatical study, and 
traind habits of analysis. Richard Grant White is 
familiar to many readers as one who calld English the 

‘grammar’ess tongue.” Sum, no dout, yet remember 
his ‘“‘ Shakespeare Scholar” with its prefatory letter to 
George William Curtis proclaiming that it is folly to 
suppose that the writings of Shakespeare ‘‘need notes 
and comments to enabl readers of ordinary intelligence 
to apprehend their ful meaning,” and belaboring the 
commentators for their stumbling-blocks and foolishness, 
He was going to point out plain meanings for passages 
overlaid and obscured by stupid and superfluous opposi- 
tion. Many persons doutless red all this with plezure. 
Idid for one. I had never lookt at commentators, not 

having any of their work in my Shakespeare, and never 
having wanted any. 1 turnd to read the common sense 
expositions with great expectations. One of the first is of 
the passage in ‘‘The Tempest,” where Ferdinand, 
dreaming of Miranda as he carries his logs, says: 

“ But these sweet thoughts, doe euen refresh my labours, 
Most busie lest, when I doe it.” 

The common sense reading is announced to be ‘most 
busyless "; and of all conjectural emendations ‘‘ most 
busiest” isdeclared to be perhaps the most awkward, 
‘nothing coud be more graceless and inappropriate.” 
Now I had always red ‘most busiest.” A mental 
bouleversement followd. It became plain that ther 
ought to be higher authority than grammarless com- 
mentators. 

Mr. Furness in one of his delightful excursions, this 
time in the preface of ‘‘ As You Like It,” opens this mat- 
ter, ‘‘ Hours there ar.” he says. ‘“‘when we want no 
voice, charm it never so wisely, to break in upon Shake- 
speare’s own words.” ‘‘ But this idl, receptiv mood does 
not last forever. The time comes when we would fain 
catch every ray of light flashing from these immortal 
plays, and pluck the heart out of every mystery there.” 
Then we welcome every aid which notes can supply, not 
only those of antiquarian reserch or archeological know]l- 
edge, but those which require only keenness of intellect 
with clearness of thought and expression. Perhaps no 
thinker in this field difers from Mr. Furness. We have ex- 
cellent editions of our English classsics prepared for use in 
scools and colleges, with liberal notes of every useful 
kind. Those of the Clarendon Press and the American 
books prepared by Professor Lounsbury, Professor Cook, 
Professor Schelling and others ar of similar type and 
equal merit with text-books of the Greek and Latin 
classics. Our greatest literary works, the ‘‘ Ballads,” 
‘*Chaucer ” and ‘* Shakespeare,” cum to usin such texts 
and with such environment that they call for all sorts 
of study and criticism. Child’s ‘“ Ballads,” Furness’s 
‘*Shakespeare,” Lounsbury’s ‘‘Chaucer,” ar great 
works. 

Difference of opinion as to English studies is concernd 
mainly with the time of life at which literary study, or 
grammatical, or filological study, should be taken up, 
or with the length of time which should be givn to each, 
or with the kind of persons who shoud take such studies, 
or the authors and books suited to each kind of study. 
Shoud filological study, for exampl, be begun in the 
high scool, or deferd to collegiate or graduate life? 
Shoud the study of English classics run thru the 
hole college course, or have only a term or two? Shoud 
long courses of English literature be taken mainly by 
editors, authors, and women? Shoud the same method 
be taken in studying Bacon, Milton, Shakespeare, as in 
studying Walter Scott, Goldsmith; Thackeray? To the 
last question answer may be made in the words of Bacon: 
‘Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested.” Pretty free 
tasting and swallowing shoud be allowd to youth; but 
happy ar those who erly find their proper food, and 
happy the teacher who can introduce them to it, who can 
carv at that repast. One lingers long at that tabl, 
and returns always. Bacon's essays, for exampl, never 
arstale. ‘‘ After the twentieth perusal,” says Dugald 
Stewart, ‘‘one seldom fails to remark sumthing over- 
lookt before.” They last from youth to age. They open 
out from gems of thought into revealers of character, 
fruits of Bacon’s life, illuminators of the age of Eliza- 
beth and of modern filosofy, masterpieces of style. It 
is amatter of course, that thuro grammatical and filo- 
logical study should be givn tosuch a work if one finds 
it congenial. ‘‘The Scripture cannot be understood 
theologically,” says Melancthon, ‘“‘ unless it be first un- 
derstood grammatically.” Men of one book, men who 





giv much of their time to chewing and digesting sum 
favorit volumes, hav always been markt men. Genius 
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broods ever. Luther calld Galatians his wife. What 
apparatus of grammars, dictionaries, concordances, 
cyclopedias, hav those who luv the Bible made 
for the study of it, what commentaries of every kind, 
what long continued studies of supreme passages. What 
mastery of Bible English is obtaind by this study, and 
what luv of it! Andthis is atype of the highest kind 
of filological study. In this way Homer has been made 
near and dear to thousands, and Socrates, and Dante, 
and Shakespeare. There must be a great character be- 
hind the words of great literature. Then for profound 
and worthy admiration we must hav profound study 
long continued and often repeated. Filological study 
used as a means of clearing up, enriching and impress- 
ing our apprehension of the thought and style makes the 
student rejoice in them and remember them forever. 
The English masters ought to be studied in the same way 
as the great ancients. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PENN. 





THE FREE KINDERGARTENS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Men perish and pass out of sight; but ideas survive, 
and. like Tennyson’s brook, go on forever. 

If that good old German father of the kindergarten 
could only look in upon us here in San Francisco and see 
how deeply his idea about the development of the child 
mind has taken root on this side of the globe, he surely 
would feel that he had not toiled and suffered in vain. 
For you must know that San Francisco lays claim to the 
best and the best attended free kindergartens in all the 
world now; and as the inquiry as to how they were 
founded and why they are so successful has become pret- 
ty general throughout the Union, it has been thought 
best to give a brief history of them for the benefit of the 
good people of crowded cities, who may wish to embark 
in the work, 

Why, even the wife of the President of Mexico when I 
last visited the capital of that Republic, was most zeal- 
ous in her inquiries about our San Francisco free kin- 
dergartens, and would be content with nothing less than 
a full history from their foundation up to date. 

Briefly, the first free kindergarten in San Francisco 
was opened by Kate Douglas Wiggin, ‘‘a writer of 
books,” on the Ist of September, 1878, at 64 Silver Street. 
This was the first thing of the sort west of the Rocky 
Mountains. We have now forty-two free kindergartens 
in San Francisco, with a daily attendance of more than 
three thousand little ones. They are all one solid sys- 
tem, with a wise, patient, painstaking head and a perfect- 
ly drilled line of teachers, nearly all, if not quite all, 
serving among these poor, half-clad, and sometimes 
homeless little ones with no thought of either pay or 
mention. They are, of course, almost all of the gentler 
sex. 

And who contributed toward making such a marvelous 
success of this old German’s idea away out here in so 
short a space of time? Well, wisdom I should say; and 
discipline. A wise, earnest, and deternffned head to 
begin with is important. Back of that must be money, 
of course; but not so very much, as we shall see. At the 
same time it must be admitted that much money was 
spent. here to begin with. It is believed now, however, 
that a solid system might be organized in any one of our 
great cities on a much more economical basis than was 
first laid down in San Francisco. All experiments are 
more or less costly; and all experience must be paid for, 
The Crockers, the great railroad men and brokers of 
California and the founders of the Crocker Picture Gallery 
at Sacramento, paid the Free Kindergarten bills here as a 
rule to begin with. A daughter of the late Charles 
Crocker, now Mrs. Alexander of New York, was perhaps 
the very first leading spirit, hardest worker and most 
generous contributor in the founding of these nearly 
half a hundred schools for little ones in San Francisco; 
and I believe she was one of the very first teachers—this 
daughter of a man with half a hundred millions. Then 
W. E. Brown, another rich railroad man and associated 
with the Crockers, came forward with money and good 
mapagement. 

But at the head of all, or at least close alongside of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, stood and still stands Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper. It is needless to say anything more of her 
heart and ability in this work than to mention the fact 
that New York has offered to place $50,000 in her hands 
to start a like system of kindergartens within that city. 
As for her own services it is probable she accepts only 
the sense of doing good. Her great good sense and large, 
warm heart must not be spared from San Francisco, 
however; and New York will, perhaps, have to look else- 
where for a like woman. 

And how should the good ladies go about the task of 
doing what the women of San Francisco—backed by the 
railroad man before mentioned—have done? 

Well; in the first place, I am told that the largest item 
of cost is rent; and I am also told that this might be 
almost cut off by a little careand management at the be- 
ginning. For instance, the women bent on this highest 
order of missionary work should first go to the property 
owners in this or that Water Street or Five Points, and 
contract with them to gather up the loose children of the 
district acertain number of hours each day of the week 


for a certain consideration—ihe consideration to be- 
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free rent and fuel. And, altho this plan was not followed 
here; because we had no experience then and not so very 
much faith in the glorious results, this seems to be a 
very reasonable and business-like proposition which 
property owners in the poorer districts will cheerfully 
acceptif wisely approached. For a multitude of miserable 
children in the streets is a terror to all, even the poorest; 
and rents increase as they decrease. Besides it adds 
ever so much to the value of property to have a free 
kindergarten near at hand. So you see the rent, the 


_ largestitem of cost, can be wiped out if wisely managed 


w 





at the beginning. 

The cost of teachers, if a system of salaries is relied on, 
will, of course, be great; too great, perhaps, to let things 
go forward as with us. Better rely entirely on volun- 
teers. For youcan’t hire heart, such heart as .is needed 
to handle this or that little hooked-nosed Polish Jew, this 
or that fiery-headed and foul-mouthed son of Erin, this 
or thatfatherless or motherless little tenant of the coal- 
bin. Better let your good, rich ladies, who have leisure, 
organize a corps of teachers. They have heart, not “on 
the sleeve for daws to peck at”; but, believe me, there is 
more real heart in this world than we are ready to con- 
fess at all times; as three thousand little dots of human- 
ity here in San Francisco are ready daily to rise up and 

Having said this much about the two main matters of 
cost, and as little about the founders of our kindergar- 
tens here as possible, I want to make mention of an ad- 
vance which they, or one of them, has made on Froebel, 
the venerable founder of this object-system of child 
teaching. It is this: Just fancy a library made up of 
boxes, blocks, cones, cubes, all sorts of unbreakable 
toys.of a useful and practical kind, and of all colors, in 
fact, to begin with. These little baby things, of course, 
are at the bottom of this “‘library,” and for the use of such 
ladies and gentlemen as have not yet learned the alpha- 
bet. But the toys of wood and india rubber expand and 
widen out as you go up in the scale of intelligence, until 
all sorts of young folks’ literature, even up to St. Nicho- 
las and Youth’s Companion, is embraced. 

A lady presides at the piano, while the children build 
houses, bridges, railroads, look through picture books, 
or possibly try to read a bit; and oftentimes she has to 
leave off playing to pick up and lay on one of the many 
sofas some lady or gentleman, who, made drowsy with 
melody and the soft, warm air, has curled up on the 
carpet with fists full of toys. 

The order,the obedience,the effort be to something bet- 
ter than a little street savage here is a study. These 
little creatures have never set foot on carpet before; 
they never were trusted with anything before, for fear 
they would steal it. It is only to say what will result, 
But it is surely safe to say that this annex to the 
kindergarten work will bring most honorable mention 
to the man who established it. 

Unlike Froebel, he is very rich, very practical, and, 
you may be surprised to hear, is a railroad man; having 
been associated with Senator Stanford and C. P. Hun- 
tington ever since the building. of tke first Pacitic rail- 
road. And strange to he say is, like Kate Wiggin, what 
Carlyle calls ‘‘a writer of books.” And perhaps the 
strangest thing of it all is,in this age of innumerable 
books, he writes books that bring in money to help build 
up his “‘Babies’ Library,” as he calls this pretty, carpeted 
little playhouse for Arabs of tle street. 

Mr. W. E. Brown, for this is the name of the railroad 
man of San Francisco who last year founded the ‘‘ Babies’ 
Library,” has recently brought out a poetical version of 
* Jack and Jill” for his little ones, as written by himself. 
The book also contains several versions of the story of 
** Jack and Jill” as written by an eminent English poet 
for THE INDEPENDENT. It weuld be pleasant to quote 
much of the pretty nonsense of his version of this bit of 
‘* Mother Goose”; but I must be content with laying Mr. 
Brown’s verses parallel, in my estimation at least, with 
those of the gifted Londoner, which were published by 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

Of more practical use here than the verses would be 
the name and address of their author; and I venture to 
give it for the use of ladies throughout the world who 
want to establish a Babies’ Library, or at least hear how 
this one in San Francisco goes forward from time to 
time. At the same time do not let me leave you with 
the impression that Mr. Brown’s experiment is all made 
up of blocks and balls of wood. There are plenty of 
books; nearly 1,000, perhaps. 

The home of this philanthropist, W. E. Brown, is at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco; and altho a busy man, 
no longer young, and with heavy drafts on his time and 
purse, I think no earnest lady need fear asking him any 
reasonable questions as how to go forward in founding 
free kindergartens or his peculiar annex, ‘‘ A Babies’ 
Library.” 

OAKLAND, CAL, 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE COLLEGES. 





BY PROF. G. H. PALMER. 





Of late years there has come about a great change in 
the method and aim of college instruction in philosophy. 
The persons who teach it are not the same as formerly. 
Ten years ago it was customary for the minister-presi- 
dent to take charge of the entire subject. In my time 
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at Harvard,Professor Bowen was one of the three or four | gram usually provide for their nourishment by an intro- 


professors of it to be found in the entire country; and he 

gave but a single course, and coupled with his teaching 

of philosophy that of political economy. In 1870, when 

I went to Harvard as his assistant, I believe that there 

was no other assistant teacher of philosophy in any col- 

lege in the land, unless we count those cases where the 

philosophy-teaching president, finding his work too 

heavy, had called another man to his aid. The rule was, 

one man for philosophy, and that the president; the. 
occasional luxury, a professor exclusively devoted, to the 

subject; Harvard was so extravagant as to employ two. 

At present Harvard has five professors, two assistant 
professors, two assistants, and an instructor. A staff 
similar, if smaller, is maintained at Cornell, Yale, Co- 

lumbia, Princeton, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Oberlin. In 
nearly all the New England colleges, and in something 
like half of those of the West, the teaching of philosophy 
has passed away from the president and has come into 
the hands of a professor. 

This change in the persons teaching has been accom- 
panied and largely caused by an equally great change in 
the subjects taught. The only course formerly offered 
was inthe senior year, and was made up in about equal 
parts of psychology, logic and ethics. The first was 
taught without experiment: the second without exer- 
cises; and the third without observation. Sometimes a 
little of the ‘‘Evidences of Christianity” or of the ‘History 
of Philosophy” was added or substituted. Sometimes 
through a single book, like Locke’s ‘‘ Essay,” Butler’s 
* Analogy,” Reid, Stewart, Cousin or Coleridge—it was 
sought to bring the young student face to face with the 
classic problems of his nature. But in all cases a text- 
book was used, a lesson was set, and he was generally 
counted the best scholar who could most nearly give back 
to his teacher the words of his author. Lectures were 
few; discussions, unless the teacker were a Hopkins or a 
Seelye, were infrequent; and investigation, or even col- 
lateral reading, did not exist. 

With the wide growth of elective methods, this sim- 
plicity has passed away. At each of half a dozen col- 
leges as many as a dozen courses in philosophy are 
simultaneously offered. At Harvard there are eighteen, 
besides a dozen more, philosophical in substance, but 
taught by instructors outside the philosophical depart- 
ment. And the gain in scope is no less remarkable than 
the gain in number. Besides the introductory course— 
which offers the outlines of logic, psychology, and histury 
of philosophy—Harvard offers seven historical courses, 
seven theoretic or systematic, and four seminaries for 
advanced research. The very arrangement is signifi- 
cant. The professor no longer hides behind a text-book, 
but ventures forth and enunciates his own systematized 
doctrine of psychology, cosmology, esthetics, ethics, 
sociology, pedagogics or religion. The subjects which 
our advanced students a few years ago could not investi- 
gate without a voyage to Europe, are now taught at our 
own doors. 

And altho that great disturber of education, the text- 
book, has disappeared, activity on the student’s part has 
not gone with it. Philosophy is philosophizing; it needs 
to be done, and not learned. To lecture on it to a young 
man day after day, and expect him to grow wise through 
listening, is to cut him off from philosophy altogether. 
That was the strong point in the old recitation system; 
it presented something for each student todo. But so 
do the new schemes. The professor’s lectures are but 
guides to the student’s private work; and the results of 
this private work are shown in carefully prepared papers 
presented from month to month. As the student in the 
lecture room, too, is obtaining material which will need 
to appear elsewhere, he has become alert at questioning, 
he has opinions of his own, and he is little disposed to 
follow the lead of any single book or teacher. Living 


‘personal interest has taken the place of ancient mechanic 


dullness. 

If such are the contrasts in methods of teaching, what 
are the contrasts in aim? Under the old arrangement 
no elaborate aim could be followed. The time was too 
short, and the resources at the command of the student 
were too limited. Yet it would be an error to say that 
no aim was present. Philosophy was at that time con- 
ceived not as a body of knowledge, but as a certain mode 
of life. The Senior Year introduced the student to such 
a mode of life. The common man lives his life blindly; 
the philosopher lives it consciously. criticisedly, intelli- 
gently. The old training sought to bring about a temper 
of the latter s*rt. Toward this end it did not work pre- 
cisely. Limited as it was in time and resources, it never 
undertook to investigate single problems with methodic 
nicety. But in rude and often dogmatic fashion it did 
attempt to bring home the conviction that the actual 
world is a rational world, and not a mere series of un- 
meaning or casual happenings. The reason within man 
was taught to respond toa reason without. The world 
was displayed as Will and as Idea. Each individual was 
encouraged to acquire the habit of performing his tasks 
with consideration, interest, and a sense of responsibility. 
To many a young man the course in philosophy was the 
beginning of a higher life. 

In the new order of things these ennobling aims have 
not disappeared. They are deeply inwrought in the na- 
ture of the subject. The first view of it normally 
awakens them; and colleges offering an extended pro- 


ductory course. But they have now become the subor- 
dinate, and no longer the principal aim. For with the 
great subdivision of the field of philosopby already de- 
scribed, and with the opportunities enjoyed by the mod- 
ern student of pursuing the subject through several suc- 
cessive years, the scientific aim has come to the front. 
Philosophy is now studied with the same aim as biology 
or astronomy. The aim of knowledge itself, psychol- 
ogy, ethics, the theory of knowledge, of Nature, of soci- 
ety, are explored with the dispassionate minuteness, 
often with the observational and even laboratory meth- 
ods, which are the accredited modes of approach to the 
other sciences. The old dogmatism has, accorditgly, 
disappeared. The pupil has become a fellow-investi- 
gator, and has acquired the independence and dignity 
which investigation brings. Taught the command of 
his own powers, he must also necessarily be taught to 
trust those powers. In the long run this usually leads 
to caution, manliness, reverence, the calm and prepared 
mind. In the short run it is apt enough to induce de- 
structive bumptiousness. But evils which time will cure 
must not be taken tooseriously. 

About a quarter of each Harvard class graduate with- 
out any philosophy whatever. Probably one-half have 
had only a single course; but, on the other hand, large 
numbers of graduates—this year sixty-seven—are pursu- 
ing advanced philosophical studies. Many of these in- 
tend to devote their lives to the subject. I asked twenty 
or thirty of them why they had turned to philosophy. 
Nearly half answered that they hoped for light on a re- 
ligious perplexity. Others had met some difficulty in 
mathematics, physics, literary criticism, or the care of 
the poor, which, when followed up, became a philosoph- 
ical problem. A few had instinctively the philosophic 
habit of mind, and had followed it as naturally as the 
boy turnsto marbles. But, in general, Aristotle’s obser- 
vation was verified, that philosophy begins in wonder 
and aims at the solution of a difficulty. 

In this brief sketch of the philosophical activity of our 
colleges, I have necessarily drawn most of my illustra- 
tions from Harvard, because that is the college with 
which I happen to be best acquainted. But were the 
case of Harvard peculiar, it would not be worth citing. 
It is not peculiar, but only illustrative. All over the 
land there is going on a great philosophic, I had almost 
said a great religious, revival. More patiently men are 
asking searching questions about themselves and the 
world they live in, than ever they asked them before. 
A company of experts are growing up, determined to 
push inquiries in this field as seriously as the last genera- 
tion pushed them in physical science. Philosophy bids 
fair to become not merely an individual way of life, but 
an organized body of knowledge to which successive 
generations may add. 

BOXFORD, MAss. 


MNEMONIC SYSTEMS AND THE CULTIVATION 
OF POWER OF THOUGHT. 


BY THE HON, W. T. HARRIS, 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONBR OF EDUCATION. 








(The following paper was read, in substance, before the 
Educational Association, at Saratoga, as a report from 
the Committee on Psychological Inquiry.—ED. IND.] 

It is evident that whatever cultivation of memory 
tends to the arrest of the power of rational thinking is 
to be by all means avoided. It seems, therefore, that 
some of the schemes of mnemonics which are advocated 
are to be condemned without reservation. Those 
which proceed upon the principle that memory is to be 
cultivated by association, and that all binds of associa- 
tion are equally good, should fall under the ban. For 
in order to find interesting associations they suggest the 
search for absurd and ridiculous relations. The philoso- 
pher Locke has condemned such devices and asserted 
that ‘‘ the connection in our minds of ideas in themselves 
loose and independent of one another, has such an infiu- 
ence, and is of so great force to set us wrong in our ac- 
tions, as well as moral and natural passions, reasonings, 
and notions themselves, that perhaps there is not any 
one thing that deserves more to be looked after.” 

In all cases the mind should seek essential relations 
and particularly the relation of cause and effect, and that 
of individual and species. Necessary connection enables 
the mind to make deductions and thus it acquires a sort 
of generative memory, so to speak, a memory which can 
deduce or develop from given data the other data that 
stand in relation to it. Itis true that this is difficult with 
regard to certainclasses of memory as, for instance, the 
memory of proper names, or the memory of dates, or 
memory of words in general. 

The memory of dates, names or words in general can 
and should be cultivated to some extent without attempt- 
ing association of any kind except that of sequence. The 
committing to memory of fine passages from poets and 
literary prose writers certainly cultivates a memory for 
words without detriment to thought. A memorized list 
of proper names, names of persons of historic note or 
characters in the great literary works of art, such as the 
plays of Shakespeare, the Iliad and Odyssey—the memo- 
rizing of these names will serve the double purpose of 
being at once very useful anda means of arousing into 
activity faculties in the mind grown torpid. Also the 





memorizing of paradigms in the study of language has 
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the effect to cultivate this memory of words and isolated 
iteros. If the mind thinks at all in the process of mem- 
orizing these lists of proper names and the important 
dates of history or the paradigms of grammar, it con- 
siders the deeds and characters of the persons named, or 
the events associated with the dates, or the logical rela- 
tion of the inflections to the verbs and nouns inflected. 
And such kind of thinking as this is positive and valu- 
able. But in case of associating in accordance with cer- 
tain mnemonic rules the names, dates and inflections 
with arbitrary and fanciful suggestions, the thinking 
power is set moving on wrong lines. 

If the discovery of Broca, generally recognized as the 
beginning of physiological psychology on the new basis, 
is to be understood in the sense that a certain convolu- 
tion near the base of the brain is used by the mind in 
recalling words and associating them with ideas, it 
would seem that a cultivation of the memory of words 
should be undertaken in later life by all people who have 
an incipient tendency toaphasia. If a person finds him- 
self forgetful of names it is a health-giving process to 
take a certain portion of time in committing to memory 
words. If this is done by committing to memory new 
masterpieces of poetry and prose, or in committing to 
memory the words of a new language, there is profit and 
gain to the thinking powers as well as to the memory. 
Doubtless the cultivation of verbal memory, building up 
as it does a certain convolution in the brain, has a ten- 
dency to prevent local paralysis in that organ. 

This contains a hint in the direction of keeping up in 
the later part of life the faculties which are usually so 
active in youth. The tendency is to neglect childish 
faculties and allow them to become torpid. But if this 
is liable to weaken certain portions of the brain in such 
a way as to induce hemorrhage ending in softening of 
the brain, certainly the memory should be cultivated if 
only for the health of the brain, and the memory for 
mechanical items and details should be cultivated on 
grounds of health as weli as on grounds of culture. 

These considerations look toward the true solution of 
the much-vexed question of memory in schools. The 
extreme advocates of rational methods of teaching are 
perhaps wrong in repudiating entirely all mechanical 
memory of dates and names or items. Certainly they 
are right in opposing the extremes of the old pedagogy 
which obliged the pupils to memorize page after page 
the contents of a grammar ‘verbatim et literatim et 
punctuatim,” as, for instance, the graduates of the Bos- 
ton Latin School tell us was the custom early in this cen- 
tury. But is there not a middle ground? Is there nota 
minimum list of details of dates and names which must 
and.should be memorized both on account of the health 
ofthe nervous system and on account of the intrinsic 
usefulness of the data themselves? And must not the 
person in later life continue to exercise these classes of 
memory which deal with details for the sake of physical 
health? 


A COLLEGE “ANNEX.” 





BY ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M. 





The word “Annex,” as applied to an institution of 
earning, isa nickname, first used to describe in a short 
way the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, 
at Cambridge, Mass. It has there obtained a meaning 
of its own, which comes from the nature of the work 
done. An ‘‘Annex,” as understood in Cambridge, is an 
institution near a college for men, in which women re- 
ceive instruction from the same professors who give in- 
struction to men; and it is considered essential that the 
professor should in the Annex give the same course that 
he gives in the college. The object being to affordto 
women the same instruction that men enjoy, it is of 
course important that the teachers, as well as the courses 
of instruction, should be identical. 

The Annex at Cambridge could not perform its true 
function as thus explained were it not that Harvard col- 
lege possesses a large number of professors. There are 
at present more than seventy instructors teaching women 
in the Annex, drawn from the faculty of Harvard Col- 
lege, which comprises some two hundred members. It 
is or this account that the instructors in the Annex are 
able to do double duty, as it were, without overburdening 
themselves. Were the faculty of the college smaller, it 
is probable that this could not be accomplished. Insuch 
a case it would be necessary for some instructors to give 
to women courses that they were not called upon to give 
to men, and the charm of the Annex would be gone; for 
there is no one thing upon which the young women of 
the Annex so greatly felicitate themselves as this—that 
they receive their instruction directly from the master 
minds which give its good fame to Harvard College. 

The work of the teachers in the Annex is not, however, 
double duty. The professors do not make double prepara- 
tion. They simply repeat to the women the lectures that 
they have already given to the men. Some of them, in- 
deed, consider that they find a sort of mental relaxation 
in this process; for the women receive their instruction 
im @ way so different, and the study of their mental 
action is so interesting, that the professors often gain 
rather than lose by the repetition. : 

The Auuex in Cambridge has been a success from the 
beginning, and never was it in so thriving a condition as 
it is at the opening ofits fourteenth year. When the 
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proposition was first made to the professors, they al- 
most without exception received it with welcome; but 
the promoters of the new enterprise thought that this 
might be an expression of interest that time would stale, 
that as years went by one and another might feel that the 
labor, once agreeable as an experiment, was hard; they 
feared lest they would feel obliged to give up their con- 
nection with the Annex, not, indeed, from waning inter- 
est, but from sheer necessity. These fears proved ground- 
less, and there has never been difficulty from this source. 
Almost uniformly the varions courses have been gladly 
offered. The exceptions—the times when any difficulty 
has arisen in filling out the annual list of electives—have 
been when a professor has been absent, or has, on account 
of illness or other similar reason, felt obliged to relieve 
himself of a portion of his usual college work. In spite 
of these occasional interruptions, the lists have been full 
year by year, and the instruction has been continuous. 

A glanceat the list of electives for the coming year 
shows that in each of the departments the teachers who 
have the most prominent positions in the college are 
also teachers in the Annex. In Hebrew, there are Pro- 
fessors Lyon and Toy; in Sanskrit there is Professor 
Lanman; in Greek we have the instruction of Messrs. 
Goodwin, Wright, Morgan and Parker; in Latin there 
are Allen, Greenough, Smith, Parker and Howard; and 
Professor Lane, tho now absent, has taught from the be- 
ginning. In English the instruction is given by Messrs. 
Wendell, Kittredge, Baker, Fletcher, Gates, Hurlbut, 
Hayes and Lamont; while Professor Briggs, tho obliged 
to restrict his teaching since his elevation to the office of 
Dean, has taught almost from the first year. In Ger- 
man, the work for woman is done by Messrs. Bartlett, 
von Jagemann, Schilling, Poll and Nichols. In French 
and Provencal, Messrs. Marcou, Sheldon, Sanderson and 
de Sumichrast offer the same courses that they give in the 
college. Wemightrun in this way through the catalog; 
but it is unnecessary. Enough has been said to show 
that the Annex enjoys the favor of the best professors 
in the college, 

When the Annex was begun, theintention was simply 
to offer to women all possible advantages of the collegi- 
ate department of Harvard University. This included 
graduate as well as undergraduate instruction. It has 
never been professed that all of the instruction of Har- 
vard College in these lines has been offered to woman, 
but that enough has been offered to allow those who 
could pass the examinations for admission to enter upon 
and complete the amount and quality of work demanded 
by the college for the first degree. More is, however, 
done than this, and during the last year there were grad- 
uates of colleges there doing graduate work. When it 
is understood that graduates of other colleges coming to 
Harvard are admitted, not to graduate work, as de- 
scribed in the Harvard catalog, but to the work of the 
Harvard senior year, it becomes evident that to all grad- 
uates of other colleges to which woman are admitted, the 
work in the advanced courses of the Annex are really 
graduate courses. There is no announcement of this 
sort in the Annex pamphlet; but the graduates who have 
come to the Annex have found it a fact which they were 
glad to take advantage of. 

The Annex has always been particularly hospitable to 
women of mature years coming to Cambridge with well- 
defined needs, and capable of doing work of a special 
and advanced nature. These are admitted, as men of 
the same character are admitted to Harvard College, 
without passing the examinations demanded of under- 
graduates. Many of them have been teachers, women, 
who, after long labors in the schoolroom, have wished 
to freshen themselves—to bring themselves up to date, 
to study new methods, to enlarge their resources in every 
way. They have been women, oftentimes, who were 
not teachers, who never intended to teach, who wished 
to cultivate some talent, to write some careful mono- 
graph, or simply to cultivate their minds for the sole en- 
joyment of that cultivation. To all such the Annex has 
ever extended a welcome, and many are the cases in 
which they have nobly responded to the welcome. There 
are women now teaching in colleges and schools from 
one side of the continent to the other who could not 
have done the work they are now doing but for the help 
of this hospitality. 

It has been estimated by President Eliot that it would 
require an endowment of twenty million dollars to dupli- 
cate the ‘‘plant” of Harvard College, no matter how 
many millions would be necessary. The Annex has 
duplicated it for women in its essential traits with no 
endowment to speak of. It has, therefore, the virtue of 
economy of resources. Besides this, no amount of 
money could duplicate the stimulating atmosphere of 
the parent institution. This has been obtained for the 
taking. The women who take the Annex course feel an 
interest in the past of Harvard College; they know that 
they have obtained something that without the interven- 
tion of the Annex would have been effectually beyond 
their reach. 

Let us suppose, for an instant, that it had been d eter- 
mined in 1878 to raise up in Cambridge a college for 
women like unto Harvard. Could it have been done? 
The question carries its own answer. The college is the 
teachers. A faculty might have been brought together; 
but would it have been equal tothe faculty teaching men 
over the way? “ould the experience, the reputation, the 
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traditions have been obtained? Could the great library, 
comprising some four hundred thousand carefully chosen 
books, have been brought into being? 

There is one notable advantage enjoyed by the Annex. 
It has at present, and always has had, a corporation 
composed partly of women of high character, and partly 
of men most of whom are members of the college fac- 
ulty, the sole object of which is to look out for the wel- 
fare of the women students. It is safe to say, threfore, 
that the interests of the women will be attended to in all 
directions. 

One of the purposes of the Annex, as expressed in its 
articles of incorporation, is to transfer all of its property 
to Harvard College, whenever in the estimation of the 
corporation such a step will further the main object— 
namely, when it will further the instruction of women 
by the professors and other instructors of Harvard Col- 
lege. The corporation has, therefore, provided for trans- 
ferring its work to the college, whenever that seems best. 
There is no probability that Harvard College will at pres- 
ent undertake the instruction of women in any form— 
that is, in its undergraduate department, tho it 
does regularly instruct women in considerable numbers 
in its summer schools and in its new school of peda- 
gogy. When the time will come, no one but a prophet 
can say. Itseems to many to be a question of finance, 
and perhaps the offer of a large sum of money—certain- 
ly nota smaller sum than half a million dollars—would 
accomplish the end. If that should happen, the vocation 
of the Annex would cease. Then the question whether 
the work of the Annex were a suecess would be answered. 
It began by endeavoring to give to women the instruc- 
tion that was given to men in Harvard College; it would 
end by making that aim an accomplished fact. 

It has, it is hoped, been made apparent that the Annex 
does not represent an effort of Harvard College, nor of 
the professors of that college. It had its origin quite 
outside of the college, and tho members of the faculty 
and their wives and deughters were brought into the cor- 
poration, the faculty of the college is not responsible for 
its existence, nor for its doings. This independent cor- 
poration makes out the list of courses of study annually 
offered, it makes its own bargains with the instructors, 
it arranges for lecture rooms and grounds, and it in- 
sures to the students the grade of instruction that they 
are toreceive. As they are obliged to pass an examina- 
tion which is, it is believed, more severe than any other 
presented to women, so it offers them instruction by a 
faculty that, to say the least, is not excelled by any in 
our country;and through the members of the Harvard 
faculty on its academic board, it certifies that the women 
perform work of the grade demanded by Harvard col- 
lege, and it gives them certificates to that effect. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 





TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 


BY LINA EPPENDORFF, 
LaTELY INSTRUCTOR IN PRaTT INSTITUTE. 





How very different will be the reminiscing of one’s 
school days in 1900 from whatit is to-day! The pictures 
given us by Elia of his Christ-Church experiences can 
hardly beas widely separated from our own! 

More and more we are demanding not theoretical but 
practical results. Life hurries us on so fast—there is no 
time for training for training’s sake. There is no ques- 
tion now of teaching the young idea to shoot in 
directions which merely look graceful upon paper; but a 
preparation is demanded which can equip the pupil for 
active life, there to fill an honorable and skillful posi- 
tion. 

We have learned much, I think, from the successful 
foreign technical schools. The French intelligence and 
horror of an amateur attitude in life simplifies and 
achieves a great deal; we may still hope to gain: Think 
of the blessing of not having to unlearn lessons, such as 
we struggled over with not even a forlorn hope! 

“ For the upshot of all preaching is: 
What a man has done 
Is the thing he does. 
And the upshot of all teaching is: 
Man ean be taught but what he knows.” 

Is there not great cause for rejoicing that we have 
realized the truth which our grandfathers ignored? 
More and more we may now hope to see skill and intelli- 
gence developed and less and less need the rising genera- 
tions dread to be submerged beneath a stream of diluted 
knowledge which can never become theirs. 

At some date in the next century, should you ask 
for a tale of school days, perhaps Myra Gilk may respond 
to your request. 

Myra is the daughter of a Long Island farmer, whose 
lucky star led him one day to accept a friend’s invitation 
to visit Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, a short time after 
that great school was opened. 

Father and daughter spent their evening with a score 
of other sight-seers in the Institute under repeated invi- 
tations to ‘‘ Please pass this way.” 

Next day, as they went home in the cars, this visit 
was discussed by them at length. The young country 
girl was still much bewildered by the brilliancy and the 
rush of machinery through which she had been hurried. 
But in her father the wildest enthusiasm had been kin- 
dled. His mind retained a vivid picture of each room 
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its purpose; while in his vest pocket you might 
have discovered the tell-tale application blank to be filled 
out by any who wished to enter the High School course. 
‘His wonder and admiration had reached such a pitch—he 
must prove through Myra the flavor and value of this 
great pudding, to him so full of plums. 
‘I will never forget that ride in the cars,” Myra often 
said afterward; and shall we let her tell the rest in her 
own words? 


“Father had been a hard-working man, and there had been 
little chance to talk with Mother or us children. Butnow, 
for the first time, I saw how keenly he was interested in all 
that went on in the outer world, and how anxious he was 
for me to fit myself for a career. 

“With flourish of trumpets from four small brothers 

and sisters, it was finally decided that [ should go to 
Brooklyn to school next winter, provided I could pass the 
entrance examinations for the Pratt Institute High 
School. 
p “‘ There is no need to recall those examination days. All 
who remember, know what such days are, and those who 
have forgotten, have lessened their burden of past anxie- 
ties. The spring trials left me with two conditions; but 
these I was able to make up at the September examina- 
tions, or I should have had to wait another year. 

“The scramble to get off winter mornings for my early 
train and the eager appetite on my return at four in the 
afternoon, are well rememberdd. Familiarity with con- 
ductors and men about the train, and a hobnobbing with 
boys and girls who also had school tickets from other sta- 
tions are mingled up with regular school impressions. 

“Of course the contrast to our simple little schoolhouse 
was great. The rooms were so large, the walls seemed all 
windows, doors or blackboard; sometimes the glass parti- 
tions were thrown up and two rooms turned into one. The 
home study was pretty hard work. We always had one 
study hour in the morning at school before secitations be- 
gan. The manual work generally lasted two hours at a 
time, and we had long tramps through the halls to the 
elevator for the art, cooking or sewing classes. 

“‘ Founders’ day occurred shortly after the term opened, 
and we all met in the general assembly room with scholars 
and teachers from the other departments to listen to a re- 
port from Mr. Pratt and an address from some stranger, 
while we ourselves took part in the singing. 

“Tn the manual work our first course was sewing. I had 
helped Mother a good deal with ours at home, and so felt 
almost ashamed to have to begin with little patches once 
more. None of my small pieces, however, were returned, 
so that I soon found myself making underclothes. How I 
labored over Some fine tucks in a dressing-sack! Then 
came the taking by each of other’s measurements for skirts 
and waists. Our note-books were filled with many wise hints 
which we meant to remember every time we went shop- 
ping for cotton or dress goods; but I think we have some- 
‘times forgotten them. But note-books were of the greatest, 
use to us, since in all the departments our examinations 
depended on these, especially in dressmaking, millinery 
and sewing. 

“To ‘make a note of that’ was later one of our favorite 
by-words. But to return to the sewing. I wish you could 
see some of our mending. I took one of my little brother’s 
torn jackets, as the work from home, and the little fellow, 
after its return, strutted about, calling constant attention 
to his Institute mend, as if it were a decoration from some 
royal society. 

‘Mechanical drawing seemed at first more like boys’ 
work, until we learned it could help us in drafting and 
cutting our dresses. None of us will forget the plaid 
basque we each had to cut and fit one winter term. My 
pattern was especially irregular—it led me a hard chase. 
But I conquered at last, and the stripes all matched when 
it was finished. How neatly that finishing had to be ac- 
complished. We were in constant dread lest some loose 
thread might betray a hasty stitch and our work fail to 
meet with approval. 

“In all the departments thoroughness was a strong 
point, and the enthusiasm of the teacher was easily entered 
into by the pupils. Our millinery lessons kept us busy, 
first with Canton-flannel, cheese-cloth and sateen in plaee 
of more expensive materials. We all trimmed a good 
winter hat and made several .bonnets in the course. No 
fashion Bazar ever offered, I think, to publish our draw- 
ings or colored sketches of hats and dresses. But the 
effort undountedly helped to open our eyes and clear our 
wits as to what we actually had seen as well as merely 
thought we saw. 

“The last-term dress, which was after our own design, 
included measuring, drafting and cutting, as well as the 
careful finishing. I have kept up my practice in this 
work more than the others, so perhaps it makes more im- 
pression on my mind than did the cooking and home- 
nursing lessons. I never could remember the simplest 
and best remedy for any accident, altho when we were 
studying I was so enthusiastic and readily pictured my- 
self destined to be the heroine in many a future hour of 
need. Margaret Fisher, who was in the class, we are 
really proud of since she has graduated from the medical 
school and is now a practicing physician. 

“ We had all looked forward with glee to the cooking 
lessons, but were a little surprised to find how much chem- 
istry and hygiene they included. It was sometimes weari- 

some to think there was a reason for everything, and 
modern science refused to ignore reasons. However, this 
never spoiled the taste of our goodies to us. The last din- 
ner was achieved on such a roasting hot day—we were sure 
we had changed places with the soft-shell crabs we were 
boiling. The jury to whom we served our sacrifices re- 
warded us as generously as we could hope, and after their 
departure we sat downto taste the bits and empty the 
freezer. 

“The h talks awakened in us a greater 
respect for the life-work of our mothers in their care of 
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house and board. But we must often have proved sore 
trials to those same patient Marthas, as we returned with 
our budget of lately acquired scientific wisdom and pro- 
nounced judgment upon household matters we had never 
before suspected were so utterly wrong. Again there was 
many a point mended and labor greatly lightened from 
our practical hints. 

“Physical geography gave us some experience in the mak- 
ing of weather and temperature reports, etc. 

“Geometry and ‘trig’ we worked over like beavers, and 
triumphed at last in practically surveying a lot of ground. 

“The advanced mathematics and mechanics, testing 
strength of materials and studying the theory of the 
steam-engine, were comprehensible, because practically 
demonstrated tous. Father andI had many a long talk 
about these experiments. 

“Of course our physics, history, botany, chemistry, 
grammar and physiology were taught as in most other 
schools, as well as the compositions and literature. 

“The great free library at our disposal was a constant 
help, and many a fact was doubly impressed upon us by 
photographs or plates from the books of reference. Oh! 
these photographs! All through the building, what a 
pleasure it was, to catch a hasty glimpse of them in pass- 
ing, or stop to study each one more closely. Everywhere, 
everywhere in the large building, from the basement 
restaurant to the Art hall in the sixth floor—in all the 
rooms and hallways were hung photographs of beautiful 
buildings or celebrated pictures. It fostered my love of 
art so continuously that I soon decided this branch was my 
favorite of all the studies. 

“Our instruction here was most thorough. Plenty of 
free-hand practice and a good allowance of mechanical 
drawing, which ended in our makinga plan for a dwelling 
house, complete as any builder or architect could require. 
Lessons in designing prepared us for the wood-carving 
class, where we chiseled and cut our own patterns upon 
boxes, portfolios, frames and cabinets. Then there was 
the cast-drawing, a little neater color work, and a few 
weak sketches, which at the time we cherished with igno- 
rant pride. 

“Do you ask about our playtime? Altho there never 
was too much of it, yet our gymnastics brought us recrea- 
tion; and when we could spare time, the turfed tennis park 
was ever before our eyes, tempting us to a game. Satur- 
days and after school hours the pupils often make merry 
there; in fact, the tennis tournament was a great source of 
congratulation to the girls of our class. 

‘There were many whispered conferences over ‘the 
Banner,’ and visits were paid to the Art Needlework de- 
partment, where it was designed and worked by the pupils. 
On white silk the school motto: ‘Help the other fellow,’ 
was embroidered in shaded yellow silk letters. 

“The annual picnic in June was as much a matter of 
course as any of the daily recitations. And oh! those 
happy days when we found ourselves on the train for Glen 
Cove! What rejoicing over the great open wagons that 
met us, the merry drives through village streets and beau- 
tiful wooded lanes! What pride we all felt in the great 
number of acres and the varied beauties of the large estate! 
How good the clams were, we dug and roasted down on 
the beach. One cold fall day there was merry dancing in 
the long hall of the old farmhouse. Voices were called 
upon as instruments, and an orchestra on the stairs 
whistled, buzzed through a comb or tra-la-ed for us with 
stamping of feet to mark the time. 

“Tt was very good to have known dear old ‘P. I.’, while 
its founder was still its most constant visitor. We all 
felt he was one of our best friends and our jolliest compan- 
ion whenever we came in contact with him. How he used 
to fly from one room to another, with a kind word every- 
where and a glance so comprehending—we felt he had pen- 
etrated all things in the twinkling of an eye. After we 
were called so sadly to relinquish his presence we were glad 
to give our allegiance to the sons who represented him; but 
we knew them less familiarly and more in the school rela- 
tion, as principal and trustees. 

“Thus after three years of steady work and good play 
came our commencement. Every graduate has a right; 
perhaps, to a prejudice in this connection. So, altho ours 
may have been especially brilliant, it need not be dwelt 
upon. We were welcomed to the Alumni Association, 
and felt the world was open to us with a path of glory 
in store for each one so thoroughly equipped. 

** Most of the boys went into business in New York, some 
took special courses in engineering, mining, medicine, etc. 

“The next autumn one of the girls entered the Architec- 
tural department of the Institute, another the Normal 
cooking class there, while I was enrolled on the Normal 
Art-course. 

“ How quickly the next years flashed by! I came in to 
Brooklyn to board through the week, that I might go to 
the night classes in clay-modeling. What a good time we 
had with our clay, and how fond we all were of our great 
teacher, and how justly proud we were that the world of 
art beyond our school-doors recognized and honored him! 

“ Many of the students in our class were experienced 
teachers or workers who were taking an abridged course. 

“The etching, water-color, clay-modeling and fashioning 
of all the kindergarden objects in clay and paper, kept our 
wits and fingers steadily employed after the solid work 
over mechanical and architectnral drawing, instrumental, 
perspective, etc. Ofcourse we were instructed in the his- 
tory of education and the best normal methods. Our hard- 
est examination was a test of our understanding of these 
laws, when we had to take the class in an appointed sub- 
ject one memorable morning. 

“The class night, when diplomas were awarded, and 
kindly speeches were bestowed upon us by our well-beloved 
principlal of the Art department and the trustees of the 
institute, was a happy time to remember. The Art hall 


never looked so rich in treasures or so attractive as while 
it was resounding to merry laughter over toasts and echo- 
ing the gocd wishes of the kind teachers who had proved 





our true friends. 


“Most of us who were looking for a position had been 
able to secure one before the school course ended, so, re- 
lieved of that anxiety, we trusted confidently to ‘ help the 
other fellow ’ as we had been helped.” 

BrooxtyYn, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AT SARATOGA. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 
OF THE UNITED STaTES BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the National Ed- 
ucational Association was held in Saratoga, July 
12th-15th inclusive. In numbers it fell below the record 
of previous meetings, the attendance being less than 
6,000 actual members. No previous meeting, however, 
has given stronger evidence of the stability, force and 
elevated purpose of the Association, and, thanks to the 
energy of the President, Mr. E. H. Cook (Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Flushing, N. Y.), none has had a finer 
program. The speakers before the general meetings 
were representative men drawn from the various grades 
of scholastic work and from the allied profession of 
journalism. President Eliot, of Harvard, discussed the 
problem of ‘‘ Desirable and Undesirable Uniformity in 
Schools” from the standpoint of the most highly devel- 
oped school of culture in the country, and Dr. Pepper, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, the ‘‘ Relation of 
Under-graduate and Post-graduate Curricula.” His 
illustrations were naturally drawn from his own uni- 
versity, which is taking the lead in the elevation and 
enrichment of professional courses, particularly the 
medical, and at the same time in so co-ordinating these 
with college courses as to bring them within the possible 
term of student life: The importance of such adjust- 
ment is apparent from the fact that the period of medi- 
cal training has increased to four years of nine months 
each, as against the old term of two courses of lectures; 
nor does this increase fully meet the demands of. scien- 
tific preparation. 

Equally interesting was it to follow Dr. Hyde, of 
Bowdoin, in his exposition of the function of colleges 
as distinguished from universities, and General John- 
stone in his rehearsal of the story of Tulane University, 
type of a series of institutions in which education is 
treated as an integral process, from the primer to the 
Bachelor’s degree, universities in the sense of embracing 
all ages as well as all arts and sciences. The circle of 
types was completed by Melvil Dewey, representing that 
unique body, the University of New York, in which, as 
in the University of France, all classes of schools within 
the State may be included and united. These successive 
addresses gave a lively sense of the variety, independ- 
ence and individuality of our higher institutions. We 
create new forms and we adopt those that we borrow. 

Varied as are the subjects presented before the gener- 
al meetings of the Association, they always focus them- 
selves around one or two points. This year it was 
* Americanism in our Schools.” The direction came in 
part from the address of President Harrison, whose re- 
ception in Congress Spring Park was a pleasant episode 
of the Convention. The President’s speech was wholly 
on the theme mentioned. He observed that it was as 
appropriate “for the President of the United States to 
review the teachers of the land as that he should re- 
view its army or its militia,” since our great strength 
in time of peril ‘‘is not found in our small organized 
army but in that reserve the body of instructed youth of 
the nation.” 

Dr. Hyde wittily illustrated the indigenous origin of 
our school system by the story of the local historian, who 
anxious to maintain the accuracy of his annals and at 
the same time to claim as a native townsman an illus- 
trious citizen who ought to have been, but was not born 
there, compromised as follows: ‘‘ Mr. —— was born here, 
altho both of his parents were absent at the time. In 
like manner,” added the speaker, ‘‘ American education 
was born here: altho its parents (Church and State) were 
absent at the time.” We had the satisfaction of hearing 
that enthusiastic advocate of Americanism with a new 
method for its development, Mr. Francis Bellamy, of 
the Youth’s Companion, enforce his plans from the 
platform of the N. E. A.; and he, I doubt not, had the 
satisfaction of discovering that his flag movement only 
emphasizes a sentiment which is thoroughly alive in 
every teacher’s heart. Closely related to the idea of 
patriotism is that of crime and its prevention. The sub- 
ject occupied a prominent place in the program, altho its 
treatment was rather hazy. To the surprise of every- 
body the oft-refuted assertion that education increases 
crime, with the fallacious statistics by which the state- 
ment is bolstered up, was reiterated by Principal G. E. 
Hardy, of New York, in an otherwise admirable address 
on “ Literature for Children.” 

The representation was, however, easily forgiven, since 
it afforded an opportunity for Superintendent Marble, 
of Worcester, to repel the attack in his inimitable man- 
ner. Mr. Marble, who does not claim that the schools 
have no responsibility in respect to crime, makes a novel 
suggestion for the increase of their restraining influence; 
to wit, that a statue be erected to Silence in every princi- 
pal place, and that every teacher be obliged to devote 
three periods of fifteen minutes each in a school session 
to the practice of the virtue by herself and her pupils. 











The proposition is not without argument in its favor. 
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This is, indeed, almost exactly what is done in Quaker | are the work of man and of education. Nor has he left 


schools, with a result in self-restraint which President 
De Garmo, of Swarthmore College, thinks could be at- 
tained in no other way. The irresistible movement to- 
ward manual training will, undoubtedly, help to pro- 
duce a balance between knowing and doing which is 
conducive to self-control. This:movement, beginning as 
an unconscious impulse in the minds of the people, has 
passed the stage of crude and vaporous ranting and set- 
tled down upon a solid basis of experiment and rational 
motive. Dr. MacAlister, of the Drexel Institute, who 
has had much to do with the final adjustment of this 
branch of school training, gave a very lucid exposition of 
its economic and social bearings. 

The vitality of such an association as the N. E. A. 
could not. be maintained solely by platform addresses. 
Discussion is the life of thought; and for this the several 
departments of the organization provide. Formerly, the 
departments corresponded to the scholastic grades, and 
their deliberations pertained chiefly to practical questions 
of studies, discipline and system. The National Council, 
constituted. about ten years ago, devotes itself to deeper 
considerations. Beginning with a nucleus of public 
school men, it has been gradualy drawing members 
from colleges and universities, the latest of these ac- 
quisitions being President Eliot. Men of this order 
are more accustomed to dealing with scholastic relations 
and principles; while the public school men are in closer 
touch with life, are better judges of what is practically 
attainable, and know how to transform educational ideals 
intv popular sentiments. In the interchange of knowl- 
edge and experience within the close range of the 
Council, is generated a force for the uplifting of 
popular education. The Council deliberates upon 
principles and processes subjecting new ideas and ex- 
pedients to critical judgment. The outcome appears in 
themes for discussion before the General Association and 
in reports of committees appointed for special investiga- 
tions. This year the Committee on Psychological Inquiry, 
through its chairman, Dr. Harris, presented a report on 
‘‘The Relation of Mnemonic Systems to the Cultivation 
of Power of Thought.” The report forms a clear and 
concise statement of the causes, action and effects of 
memory, so far as these are known, and will be exceed- 
ingly helpful to teachers as a guide to methods of train- 
ing memory. The latest departure in the Association 
was taken two years ago at a suggestion from Dr. 
Harris. This is the formation of ‘Round Tables” in- 
tended for small groups of specialists, pursuing science, 
philosophy or art. In these intimate conferences, spe- 
cialists will round out their individual, fragmentary con- 
ceptions by mutual interchange and formulate the impor- 
tant but not always obvious bearing of their researches 
upon education. The Round Tables related wholly this 
year to problems of psychology and philosophy, subjects 
which we count as outside the pale of fruitful activity 
until some master, as Cousin in France,or Dr Harris 
in America, translates their technic into familiar speech 
and reveals their identity with universal consciousness. 
In the Round Tables which I attended; i.e., under the 
conduct of Professors Fullerton, of Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity, and Dewey, of Michigan, there was a noticeable use 
of simple language. So treated, the Round Tables can 
hardly fail to become radiating centers of a vital spirit. 

For the coming year the Association will be absorbed 
in the interests of the World’s Congress on Education, to 
be held at Chicago in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition. The World’s Congress Auxiliary, which has 
the management of the proposed series of congresses, 
has delegated to the Association the work of arranging 
the details, 7. e., programs, invitations, etc., of the Con- 
gress on Education. Dr. Harris, who was appointed 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements for the 


Association, has selected an able company of coworkers, | 


and the preliminaries are already well advanced, as 
shown by his report. The Congress will be divided into 
departments with provision for general meetings. It is 
significant that schools of technology will have distinct 
recognition in a division of the Congress on higher edu- 
cation. The purpose of the National Council to empha- 
size the fundamental principles of education is indicated 
by the provision for two department congresses, devoted 
to psychology, i. e., one of experimental, the other of 
rational psychology. On the Cominittee of Arrangements 
the former is represented by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, and the latter by J. G. Schurman) 
President of Cornell. Definite questions will be submit- 
ted for consideration before the Congress, and eminent 
educators of all countries invited to participate in their 
discussion. 

The heat was intense in Saratoga during the Conven- 
tion, and at its close the members gladly availed them- 
selves of the numerous excursions to find refreshment in 
the sweet and grand serenities of Nature. 


EVERY MOTHER A KINDERGARTNER. 


BY SARAH B, COOPER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE GOLDEN GaTE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 








In all the teachings of the great apostle of childhood, 
Frederick Froebel, there is an ever-present emphasis 
placed upon the two great factors in human-life and 
destiny—-namely, inherited tendencies, which are the 
work of Nature, and habits and environments, which 





us in the dark as to definite principles in regard to the 
rearing and training of children. He has much to say 
to all who would wisely unfold and uplift childhood to 
its highest possibilities—to all mothers, and to all who 
supply a vicarious motherhood to childhood. Froebel 
goes back to the very heart of the matter, and deals with 
the great divine law of heredity. He declares that 
what is not in man, can never be evolved from man. In 
God’s world, just because it is God’s world, the law of 
all things is continuity. There are and can be no abrupt 
beginnings; no rude transitions; no to-day which is not 
a logical sequence of yesterday. 

I would, if I could, have every young woman a trained 
kindergartner. I believe it would give a new and pow- 
erful impetus toward the exaltation of the race. Let 
the grand doctrines of Froebel, the discoverer of child- 
hood, be carefully studied by universal womanhood, and 
she will come to hail with joy the welcome refuge from 
the sickly monotony of dress and display in the grand 
possibilities of true motherhood. The world needs what 
has been beautifully characterized as the Universa_ 
Motherhood; that sort of motherhood which feels a per 
sonal responsibility for universal childhood, for all things 
partake of the Universal that sort of motherhood 
which feels that every child has a claim upon her love 
and tenderness, for all are children of a common Father, 
This beautiful gospel of unselfishness, which is the key- 
note of Froebel’s teaching, needs to be promulgated all 
along the line. Hence, I say again, I would have every 
young woman a trained kindergartner, full of the spirit 
and doctrines of Froebel. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, in a strong and masterly argument in behalf 
of the Kindergarten as a part of the Public School sys- 
tem, said: 

‘A young woman will find so much culture of thought 
to be derived from the discussion of Froebel’s insights and 
theories, . . . experience that will prove invaluable to her 
as a wife and mother, that she will serve her apprentice- 
ship in the kindergarten gladly, tho it be no part of her 
intention to follow teaching asa vocation. It is a part of 
education, as an adjunct to the Public Schools, to educate 
young women in the valuable methods relating to the early 
training of children. I have thought the benefit derived 
by the two hundred young women of the St. Louis kin- 
dergartens to be of sufficient value to compensate the city 
for the cost of the kindergartens. A nobler and more en- 
lightened womanhood will result, and the family will prove 
a better nurture for the child.” 

Whatever of excellence we would have in our nation 
must be put into the children. Whatever we would have 
inthe children must be put into the mothers and teach- 
ers of the children. Let all young women be trained, 
through the divine ideals of the kindergarten, for the 
sacred responsibilities of mothers and teachers. The 
Divine promise is based upon a pure and God-fearing 
parentage. Froebel bases his system upon the Divine 
pledge: ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” It is only by the slow but sure alembic of health- 
ful, holy and intelligent parentage that the frailties, 
weaknesses and imperfections of childhood will ever be 
eliminated, and that each successive generation shall set 
out from a higher point of departure. 

The kindergarten comes with its message to parents 
and to those who are to become parents. It counsels 
them to recognize the fact that not only physical idio- 
syncrasies, but also mental and moral traits, follow a 
well-defined law of organic transmission. They are obe- 
dient to recognized principles, and relations. All the 
agencies for culture and improvement will never com- 
pensate for poverty of mental inheritance. The best of 
tillage cannot raise knowledge out of a mind where Na- 
ture has not planted the germs. Even the kindergar- 
ten, which comes the nearest to performing miracles of 
mind, cannot bring something out of nothing, any more 
than splendid sunshine and rain can, in and of them- 
selves, produce fine crops. These elemental forces, fall- 
ing on sand, will leave only sand still; while falling on 
rich loam, they will beckon forth the luxuriance of 
flower and fruitage. 

As an educational agency, the kindergarten must 
reach the children of the rich as well asthe poor. It 
must make its sure and convincing way into the hearts 
of parents as well as of teachers. It must be understood 
that the true mfksion of the kindergarten is to secure the 
best conditions for unfolding the latent possibilities of 
each individual child. 

Is itany wonder that the immortal Froebel lays such 
stress upon true motherhood? And shall not mother- 
hood be trained to the highest point of potency and 
power, that she may lift up her protecting sgis for the 
protection of this great Commonwealth in these days of 
peril and of prospect—this “‘ age on ages telling”? Shall 
she not teach her marriageable daughters, both by pre- 
cept and example, the full meaning of the old motto, 
Noblesse oblige—that new stations demand new duties? 
that the grandest stronghold of the female nature is 
maternity? This is what the kindergarten teaches, as 
the foundation principles on which the future weal of the 
world depends. This is what thé Divine law teaches. 
There must be purer and nobler parentage. The world 
needs full-fledged manhood and womanhood. Every- 





thing yoints to the fast-coming dawn of a better day. 
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Great truths are travailing for birth. Great problems 
await solution. Is America, the presumptive mistress of 
civilization, keeping abreast of her own projected work? 
A balance must be preserved between the present require- 
ments of the age and the ability to meet those require- 
ments. This can be accomplished only by a wise and 
reverent obedience to the known laws of parentage; by 
fathers and mothers becoming fathers and mothers in 


truth as well as in name; by having noble, true and vir- . 


tue-loving parentage, intent on a higher civilization. 
This is the only safeguard for our Republic. Let the plod- 
ding, the thriftless, and the unaspiring of any country 
have the monopoly of peopling that country, and the 
race will become gradually deteriorated and enfeebled, 
until finally the whole social and political fabric gives 
way, and the nation reverts back to barbarism or is 
blotted from the earth. Sooner or later a nation that 
treats with indifference or contempt the Heaven-ordained 
laws of generation will sink into irremediableruin. The 
inferior race must give place to the superior, and no hu- 
man ingenuity can outwit the law. It was the pride of 
Cicero to be the first of his race; it has been the shame 
of many another to be the Jast. 

Hence it is that the kindergarten lays such emphasis 
upon parentage, upon motherhood in particular. Iwish 
I could tell you of our Free Normal Training School, 
looking to the elevation of motherhood, and to the best 
training of childhood. I must reserve this for a future 
article. 

San FRANCISCO, CAL, 


CATHOLICS AND OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
BY EX-PRES. JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 








That which, at the present time, has especially drawn 
attention to our public schools is the attitude toward 
them of the Catholic Church. A considerable portion 
of the membership of this Church is willing to avail 
itself of the advantages of these schools, and is cor- 
respondingly well-disposed tothem. The Church, how- 
ever, as a whole, has pronounced this system unsuitable 
to its purposes and has placed under parochial instruc- 
tion 600,000 of its children. The extent of this move- 
ment indicates a firm conviction and settled policy. The 
same motives that led the Catholic Church to enter on 
this line of separate instruction must compel it to com- 
plete it as rapidly as possible. The Lutheran Church 
concurs in this view and action, and has in its schools 
something like 40,000 children. 

The present relation of these religious schools to. our 
public system is neither a just nor a comfortable one, 
and cannot continue without constantly increasing 
friction and ill-will. The present footing is not one of 
justice. The Catholics are required to accept their full 
share of taxation in behalf of public instruction, and 
then are left to support their own schools at their own 
expense. From their point of view, their action in 
establishing their parochial system, is not only adinissi- 
ble, it is a positive religious duty. We should remem- 
ber, also, that many of our Protestant Churches have 
shared, and still share, this feeling as regards the higher 
grades of instruction and are building preparatory 
schools and, still more, colleges as safe retreats from 
high schools and State universities. No obstinacy of 
conviction on our part can hide the wrong of imposing 
taxes for the support of schools on those conscientiously 
opposed to them, unless a perfectly clear case of public 
necessity can be made out. Itsmacks even of hypocrisy 
to do this in the name of religious freedom. To compel 
a Catholic to support a free school against his convic- 
tions is a sin against religious liberty of the same order 
as to compel a citizen to aid in maintaining schools in 
which sectarian instruction is given. A plain, undenia- 
ble necessity, grounded in the public weal, must be 
established before we can justify this policy. Such a 
necessity can never be so made out as to command the 
respect of those whose interests are involved in it. 

The present relation, therefore, is not, and cannot be, 
one of good-will. We can no longer order our public 
school system in sucha way as to anticipate and prevent 
division. Division has taken place, and is daily becom- 
ing more and more complete. Allthat remains to us to 
accomplish is to lessen its evils, and reduce its conflict. 
This can be done only by giving our Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens all the liberty and all the consideration which the 
common weal allows. To deepen this division into one 
of constant strife is bad policy and bad patriotism. We 
could do nothing which would more justify the entire 
movement to itself than to refuse to make any terms 
with it. The intolerance of our own attitude would thus 
effectually hide any intolerance in our adversary. 

The existing relation is also one of great weakness. We 
are ready to make a very considerable portion of our 
fellow-citizens determined enemies of our pblic schools, 
and that by means of a real and serious grievance. For 
one, I do not suppose that any open attack of the Cath- 
olics on our schools is likely to result in their overthrow. 
For the time being, it may even strengthen them in the 
public regard. When, however, we remember the 
amount of ignorance, indifference and self-interest with 
which a liberal support of adequate instruction has 
constantly to contend, the hostility of a large, compact 
and ever-vigilant Church becomes a serious additional 
danger. It is not in open attack, butin the slow sapping 
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of strength that this antagonism will be most felt; in 
making more difficult the incessant return to the public 
for the means of support. 

' Moreover, the real opposition between the two meth- 
ods, that of avowed religious instruction and that of its 
careful exclusion in the training of our youth, will, un- 
der the present method, become more and more declared. 
In that strife, there is not an earnest religionist who 
will not be in whole or in part against public instruction 
as a system incomplete within itself. This religious zeal 
will be further fortified by the growing exclusiveness of 
classes. Private schools of every variety will multiply 
themselves. It is impossible to save our public schools 
in any sufficient way when they are offered as a cold 
crust to the ignorant and to the poor. They must be 
fairly commensurate with the common public life, or 
they cannot nourish thatlife. The policy of the Catholic 
Church in its present relation to public schools is an im- 
mense addition to that feeling of dissatisfaction with 
them which is their great and ever renewed danger. It 
is foolish to ground these bad conditions in au unyielding 
policy. Itis far better, I submit, to accept the method of 
Poughkeepsie, and add religious instruction to the ordi- 
nary secular instruction at extra hours. It is better to ac- 
cept the English method, and grant public funds to pri- 
vate schools, placed under public inspéction both as to 
the course of study and to its thorough inculeation. 

The concessions that have been made at Poughkeepsie, 
and later at Faribault, have issued in conciliation and 
strength. The communities involved have drawn nearer 
together by means of them. 

The sting of the Bennett law would have been greatly 
reduced if the State of Wisconsin had shown a disposi- 
tion to concede support to schools whose course of in- 
struction it defined and accepted. 

It is not strange that zealous churchmen, bearing 
their share of the expense of public instruction and then, 
at their own charges, establishing for themselves schools 
suited to their estimate of their wants, should look with 
anger on the intrusion of the public into this their own 
retreat. Necessary as such a law may be in itself, it 
bears on its front, owing to the circumstances under 
which it is applied, an obnoxious and tyrannical appear- 
rance. It gives opportunityfor the demagogism it has 
actually called out. The position proved so untenable 
that the politicians were quickly driven from it, and 
events were left to take their own course. 

These methods of conciliation sacrifice nothing not 
already lost, and save very much that need not be lost. 
The public money is given exclusively for adequate work 
under the public oversight. The religious accessories of 
the work in no way interfere with the work itself, and 
are allowed under a wise and kindly recognition of 
religious liberty and parental authority. The divisions 
nw incident to this difference of religious opinion are 
softened as much as possible. Good will is granted 
favorable conditions of growth. In many cases, as 
under the Poughkeepsie plan, secular education would 
be given to all classes and sects in common, and the 
sense of the breadth and beneficence of the public over- 
sight would be preserved and strengthened. There is, it 
is true, one serious danger in connection with this con- 
cession, and that is, that we cannot trust our public 
officers with its careful administration. It would open 
the way for inadequate inspection and easy concessions 
to sectarian schools. This is an evil of so fundamental 
an order, however, that we cannot hope to escape it on 
any terms. There is no safety without wise and vigi- 
Jant and honest administration. We should only have 
made one more demand for that integrity which is 
already our constant demand in all departments of 
government. 

If, instead of being whirled away by a little flurry of 
patriotism; if, instead of shouting in a heedless way the 
old war cries ‘‘ No religious instruction in public schools; 
No public money for sectarian schools,” we set ourselves 
quietly to the task of inquiring how, under existing cir- 
cumstances, all our children can be most suitably and 
widely trained with the least collision of diverse senti- 
ments, and opposed methods, we shall be much more 
disposed to make concessions which save a portion of the 
interests involved than to adhere to action which en- 
dangers themall. We shall prefer to reduce a rift which 
cannot be wholly closed up. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


EDUCATION IN RELATION TO ABNORMAL MAN, 





BY ARTHUR MAC DONALD, 
OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Specialist in Education as Related to Abnormal and Weakling Classes, 





The bearing of education upon abnormal man will per- 
haps be best understood by giving a tentative classification 
of society and a brief description of its abnormal classes. 
If the average man in the community is taken as the nor- 
mal type and individuals are classified according to their 
degree of likeness or unlikeness to him, there will result, 
in general; the following divisions: 

1. The normal persons, who greatly exceed all others 
in number; these in every community constitute the 
conservative and trustworthy element, and may be said 


2. The dependent classes, as represented in alms- 
houses, hospitals, homes for the friendless and like char- 
itable institutions. 

8. The delinquent classes, as found in all penal and 
reformatory institutions. 

4. The defective classes, as the insane, feeble-minded, 
etc. 

The total number of these three last classes in the 
United States, for example, was 445,363 in 1880. This of 
course is below the reality, since many are not sent to 
any institution, because they are not dangerous or other- 
wise detrimental to the community. Yet the number of 
distinctively abnormal individuals is comparatively small; 
that is to say, about a half a million out of fifty million 
inhabitants. It is surprising that so small a part of the 
community can give rise to so much trouble, danger and 
expense. But it is in a social mechanism as in a mechani- 
cal, where the failure of one little part may throw the 
whole into disorder. The importance of this part dots 
not liein itself, but in its relations to the others. Thus 
one crank or one criminal can stir up the whole commu- 
nity and cause great injury. 

While the dependent classes owe their condition 
directly or indirectly to either alcohol, or improvidence, 
or general mental or physical incapacity, their abnor- 
mality may be regarded as more distinctly social than 
that of the other classes. The delinquents approximate 
nearest to the normal type, for the majority deviate 
principally in one respect, that is ina weakness of moral 
sense. This abnormality is the most detrimental both 
to individual and society, and it is justly regarded by 
society as its great enemy. The insane and feeble- 
minded are the largest in number and vary much more 
from the normal type. Insanity is an exaggeration of 
the mental faculties due to-cerebral irritation, and it is 
mental compulsion that constitutes its essence. 

It may now be asked to what extent methods of edu- 
cation for normal individuals are adapted to those who 
are abnormal. As before indicated, one may be said to 
be abnormal when his mental and emotional nature is 
so divergent from that of the ordinary person as to pro- 
duce an intellectual or moral irregularity. To distin- 
guish such abnormality from disease is difficult, if not 
impossible; but in general an abnormality is called dis- 
ease as soon as it reaches a certain degree; but disease 
may also be an excessive degree of the normal; just as 
in the physical man in a single diseased cell the normal 
or physiological processes are not changed in kind but 
in degree or simply act at an inappropriate time. In 
general, it may be said, that while all diseases are 
abnormal, not all abnormalities are diseases. The fact 
that the same functions are involved in both normal and 
abnormal processes (psychical and physical) is one reason 
why the same methods of «ducation are found applica- 
ble to both. Another reason is that all men have 
abnormal tendencies, however slight, in some one 
direction; but by force of character or surroundings, the 
great majority have been able to maintain an equilibrium. 
Those who have failed pass over into the category of 
abnormal; they may or may not be responsible for their 
condition, for it can be due to the individual himself or 
to tendencies or physical diseases over which he has 
had nocontrol. The purpose of the scientific study of 
abnormal man is not to decide whether the individual or 
society is to blame for delinquency, dependency or de- 
fectiveness; but to seek and analyze the causes of these 
abnormal or diseased elements in society. Such study 
is a necessary preliminary to the prevention or ameliora- 
tion of all patho-social conditions. 

As education concerns the mental, moral and physical 
development of individual and society, it bears a most 
intimate relation to the abnormal or pathological ele- 
ments that tend to social degeneration. Education, 
therefore, may be called social hygiene or therapeutics; 
that is, a method of prevention or amelioration of delin- 
quency, dependency or defectiveness. This sociological 
education is, perhaps, most called for in the case of the 
delinquent or criminal, for he is the most injurious and 
costly to the community. This is evident when one con- 
siders the time he requires from the police, the detectives 
and the courts. As has been indicated, the sociological 
problem involved in the treatment of the delinquent 
classes is, at its foundation, an educational one. As 
there is no specific yet known, the teaching of prac- 
tical morality in such a way as to form good habits 

in the young, is the surest preventive of a criminal 
career, 

But there are certain born or professional criminals 
for whom no educative treatment is adequate. They are 
the incorrigibles or recidivists. The thief reaches, per- 
haps, the highest degree of incorrigibility, for he be- 
comes so gradually and by repeated acts of appropria- 
tion, which, tho insignificant in themselves, form a fatal 
and inveterate habit, which is as difficult of correction 
as the habit of stealing in some animals—as cats, for 
instance. Murderers are the least incorrigible, not only 
because the greater number act in the heat of passion, 
with subsequent regret, but also because obviously their 
acts cannot be repeated often; so that the: question of 
habit does not arise. There is a special type of murder, 
the most degrading and the most terrible of all, called 
lust-murder. Illustrations of this lowest form of crimi- 
nality are the so-called ‘‘ Jack, the Ripper,” of London; 
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all-‘of whom the writer has considered at length in a spe- 

cial work. The lowest sexual passion is the primary 

cause of all these terrible crimes, which can be diagnosed 

by the nature of the wounds. Pomeroy’s crimes were at 

the age of puberty; Piper is a self-confessed case. These 

and numerous other cases described by recent European 

authors show how, in some abnormal and diseased indi- 

viduals, there is a deep relation between sexuality and 
cruelty. One explanation of this is the fact that for 
ages among savages rape was common after a bloody 

battle; and it is not surprising that this tendency should 
reappear not as a normal but as a rudimentary and path- 
ological impulse, which is of an organic nature and may 
be developed by abuse of normal passions. 

For these extreme pathological cases there seems to 

be no adequate educative treatment. In other forms of 

criminality, especially in the case of the young, education 
can be of service. But one may inquire what relation 
education has tocrime, the briefest and most conclusive 
answer is, that experience is showing that the most 
successful reformatories are nothing else than schools 
for industrial, moral and intellectual training. One ob- 
ject of all education is to eradicate, or if that is impossi- 
ble, to modify or correct unfavorable tendencies of mind, 
will and body, and to develop the favorable ones. Here 
is the opportunity for the rational method of treatment, 
which is first to study the unfavorable characteristics 
and to investigate their causes as far as possible; if it is 
the character of the individual that involves him in 
trouble, then he must be reformed; if itis his surround- 
ings, then they must be changed. Knowledge thus gained 
will be the most reliable for correcting evil tendencies or 
preventing their development. By such a method no 
sudden results should be expected, gradual progress is all 
that can be hoped for. This principle is as true in intel- 
lectual as in moral education. 


AFRO-AMERICANS IN THE OLDER COLLEGES. 








BY SAMUEL W. BOARDMAN, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF MARYVILLE COLLEGE, TENNESSEE. 





Not long ago there were said to be about twenty Afro- 
Americans in the different departments of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Nowhere have Iseen such students appear to be * 
more at home than inthe libraries, reading rooms, and 
on the shady walks of Cambridge. It is well known that 
they are made welcome in the universities of England, 
France, Germany, and other countries of Europe. At 
Yale, Cornell and other American colleges they have been 
well represented. They have won prizes, and received 
in some cases the especial recognition of their classmates 
in appointments to class honors. An able man, Prof. 
Martin H. Freeman, with the full characteristics of his 
race, was graduated with a high standing at Middlebury 
College in 1849. His talents, scholarship and character 
deserved and received the esteem of all the students. He 
afterward labored with success and with high satisfac- 
tion in Liberia. At Harvard, Yale and Cornell the liter- 
ary and oratorical excellence of some of these students 
have won for them promotion. Eloquence is not uncom- 
mon among them. The Hon. Frederick Douglass is a 
representative man. ‘‘ Some of them,” said the Hon. W. 
L. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, ‘‘ are very eloquent.” In 
self-possession, breadth, grasp of logical connection, 
facility and accuracy of expression, some of them 
are remarkable. In a rich and vivid imagination, 
chastened and restrained in expression, several of 
their orators besides Mr. Douglass have been to me a mar- 
vel. One has been forced to inquire, Whence have these 
men such superb ability in oratory? I have sometimes 
been reminded of the profound force, insight and spirit- 
‘uality of Augustine; or of the burning intensity and elo- 
quence of Tertullian, in the early African Church. 
Rome sometimes trembled before Hannibal. I have seen 
at a commencement in one of our best theological semi- 
naries a graduate of sable hue win no less applause than 
any of bis cultured classmates. At the last four com- 
mencements one of the same race has been graduated 
each year, at Maryville College. None of their class- 
mates would say that their orations were inferior to the 
others. In the class-day ‘“‘prophecy” a few days before the 
last commencement no.one received more kindly mention 
and prediction. In the senior class-room perfect polite- 
ness has always prevailed. There has been no intrusion 
and no discourtesy. The recitations of the Afro-Amer- 
icans have always been such as to command the full re- 
spect of the class. 

It is said that a sensitive freshman at Yale, some years 
ago, who complained to his instructor of the presence in 
the class of a fine scholar of darker hue than his own, was 
at once relieved by the information that as the class 
would soon be divided according to grades of scholar- 
ship, and as it was already apparent that the offending 
classmate would go into the highest division, the ag- 
grieved would no longer be troubled with his presence. 

The race problem is a long problem. It may take as 
long a time to efface as it did to imprint all the effects of 
slavery. It may be doubted whether anything is work- 
ing more happily for the solution of difficulties, and for 
the highest good of all, than the freedom with which col- 
lege students, without regard to race, are unobtrusively 
availing themselves of the advantages of many of our 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN GER- natural position, meaning ‘the place of a wife and 


MANY. 
BY HELEN EARHART MONROE. 


While in Germany during the summer of 1891 I was 
associated with some grand German women who are in 
the front of what may be considered the German 
Woman’s Movement for Higher Education. Among 
these I would place first the name of Fraulein Helene 
Lange, whose admirable book called the ‘‘ Higher Educa- 
tion of Women” has been translated by Dr. Klemm and 
published by the Appletons. The book so fully met the 
approval of the Department of Education of the United 
States, that Commissioner Dr. W. T. Harris wrote the 
preface of seventeen pages setting forth why he so fully 
indorsed the book. He says: : 

“In this polemical work written for the most conserva- 
tive people of Europe in the matter of woman’s education, 
we may behold as reflected in a mirror the entire move- 
ment in all countries and see all of its stages from the ini- 
tiation to the most advanced line of progress, in one pic- 
ture.” 

In personal appearance Miss Lange is one of the most 
striking women I have ever met. Fair, large, well pro- 
portioned, with a face in which kindness and intellectu- 
ality and beauty are so marked, that you could not pass 
her in the street without knowing she was a superior 
person. A German lady who does not favor the higher 
educational movement (fearing that learning may make 
women less popular with men) said to me: ‘‘ If there were 

a thousand Helene Lange’s, to ask for higher education, 
it would be granted at once, even if all the other women 
of the Empire were opposed to it.” Quite ahigh tribute 
to the majesty (for I can think of no better word tw de- 
scribe her presence) of her appearance, coming from an 
opponent. Alas, there is only one Miss Lange! 

Germany, Austria and Turkey are the only European 
nations which wholly deny higher education to their 
daughters. The Latin countries, which we usually 
expect to be behind in education, have done well for 
their women. Since 1880 France has been providing 
lycées for them. Italy opened the University in 1876, 
Holland, Belgium, Norway and Denmark have women 
receiving University training, and Finland has long had 
open doors in education, and even Russia arranges courses 
for women in the University of St. Petersburg. The 
English woman’s education movement was fully re- 
viewed in a series of articles in Education, published in 
Boston in 1889 and 1890, so it will not need further 
mention. Switzerland being near Germany proves an 
open door to bright young Gérman women who go there 
to obtain that which they cannot get at home. ; 

But does it not seem strange that a nation which opens 
the doors of its universities to the young men of all lands 
should deny higher education to its women? In America 
and England good men were quick to respond with 
generous chivalrous help in either opening the university 
door or providing its equivalent in institutions for women 
only. Iu Germany men almost in solid phalanx discour- 
age any except comparatively elementary education for 
girls. 

No feature of life abroad strikes travelers so painfully 
as the different positions of women in Germany from the 
places given her in other nations. The average mentality 
of the nation is lowered. Instead of each generation of 
men being an improvement on the last, the child of the 
most educated man inherits the stolidity of the mother 
and starts from the old standpoint. A few German 
women, besides those who go abroad, persevere and do 
obtain good educations, by means of private schools and 
by securing private lessons from university teachers; 
but not having been tested by examinations they do 
not have confidence in their own knowledge, and they 
are lacking in that discipline which is best attained by 
the college course. 

American ladies have been permitted to be present at 
the Leipzig University and hear lectures; the professors 
simply ignore them, but this has greatly exasperated the 
German woman. It is not surprising. I fancy, if one of 
our universities were to do so, they would hear from the 
sisterhood. A few years ago American women who 
went to Leipzig had all the advantage of students ex- 
cept matriculation and taking a degree, but one year a 
few girls acted badly, and the faculty decided to adhere 
to its former practice; yet foreign women were tacitly 
received, while two young German women who had 
fitted themselves for the course were excluded, and were 
obliged to go on to Zurich. In America exclusion can be 
borne, because other schools provide equal advantages, 
but Germany has nothing to compare to Girton, of Eng- 
land, or Wellesley, in the United States. 

The placidity of the average German woman over her 
ignorance is the worst feature of thecase. If, asa body, 
they saw their deplorable condition, it would soon be 
righted, because the love of the husband and father would 
be reached. Machinery takes away so much labor which 
was once considered as belonging to women that the 
question of maintenance is more pressing. Five million 
women of Germany are forced to earn a living. Of 
these, two and a half million work on farms, one and a 
half million are in trade, which leaves one million 
women to find places as servants, teachers, or whatever 
else they can get. There are a million more women 

than men in Germany, so what is usually called woman’s 


mother, is an impossibility for a large number. Add 
to this that men in the army cannot convenient- 
ly marry, and officers are forbidden to do so unless 
they can marry a woman with an income of $1,500 
per year,and you can see the difficulty ‘of getting a 
position as wife.” 

A saucy American girl recently asked a young officer 
the question: ‘‘How much money will it take to buy 
you?” At first he was angry; but he eventually wrote 
her a note explaining that the law was their misfortune, 
not their fault, and sent her the regulations. These 
things tend to celibacy; yet every woman in the Empire 
has been brought up for the vocation of a wife. The 
wife market is overstocked. Girls make fools of them- 
selves in trying to win men. Who can blame them? 

It would seem that fathers, seeing this condition of 
things, would see that the laws were made more favora- 
ble to women getting honorable employment. All the 
learned professions and public offices are closed to her 
by law. But few women are principals in girls’ public 
schools. They cannot be physicians, yet if ever a people 
on earth needed women doctors, this land does. It may 
be that the science of physiology and anatomy may be 
better understood in Germany than in the United States; 
but in success in curing diseases American physicians 
who are now in Berlin studying their methods, declare 
they do not equal doctors in our own land. These Amer- 
icans claim that the chief advantage in studying in Ger- 
many is the opportunity to practice vivisection indefi- 
nitely on human beings. The exposure of the bodies of 
women before the clinics is such asno woman in Amer- 
ica would stand. Last July a woman was having a pain- 
ful operation performed; she screamed; the professor 
slapped her mouth and said, ‘‘Hold your tongue!” in- 
stead of the sympathetic word which the sufferer need- 
ed. A young girl with a wound between the breasts 
which could have been covered by a silver dollar, was 
stripped naked before a thousand men. Now, if women 
physicians are not needed here they are not needed any- 
where. 

In a land where women carry the burdens, do the 
heavy part of the work, as well as bear children, it may 
not be the rights of women which should be agitated, 
but certainly there should be an agitation concerning 
their wrongs. A few women are saying and doing what 
they can; but only because right must eventually pre- 
vail is their hope. 

A year or two since some of the leading women of 
Germany sent a petition to the Minister of Education, 
setting forth, first, that ethics, literature and religion, 
which we include in ethics should in girls’ public schools 
be placed in the hands of women; second, that suitable 
schools should be established for the training of women 
teachers to do this work. The memorial does not ask 
that the universities be opened, but desires that schools 
like Girton and Newnham, connected with the Cambridge 
University, England, be opened for women; that at the 
end of a course an examination be given to women 
vouching for the grade of attainment, and carrying the 
same force as the State examination for men. That 
sounds so reasonable that it is hard to believe that they 
could be refused. After eight months Minister von 
Gossler replied that the petitioners took extreme views 
of the situation, and that the State would not act wisely 
in considering their petition. He considered it a wild 
idea that women should teach religion, as that would im- 
ply that it is not now well done; that girls would 
break down physically and unfit themselves for mother- 
hood (oh! has a woman no rights of her own?); that they 
would become estranged from family life; that poor girls 
could not meet the expenses such schools would require. 

Every line of such a reply is an insult. 

Now, then, when the State insists on their being ready 
for wifehood surely they should provide the husbands. 
Atthe beginning of our Civil War I went before a Board 
of Directors at Clinton, Ia., to ask for a school. The 
President said: ‘‘ We are very sorry to deny your appli- 
cation; but we have decided to give no position in the 
schools to any but a soldier’s wife or widow.” I replied: 
“All right, Colonel. I am willing to be either a wife or 
a widow. If you will furnish the bridegroom, I wiil fur- 
nish the bride. You must not punish me for that which 
Icannot help.” They evidently thought my position log- 
ical, for I received the appointment. The Minister would 
seem to advocate polygamy; for there is no way for the 
million surplus to fulfill the destiny foreordained by the 
State except by appropriating other women’s husbands. 

Miss Lange has opened a sort of post-graduate course 
for girls and women known as the Realkurs fiir Frauen, 
to provide instruction in higher mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, German, Latin and French. Quite a large 
number of ladies avail themselves of this. Berlin, also, 
has the Victoria Lyceum, where an advanced course in 
literature is given to women. The services of a university 
professor have been secured for this class. There are 
few men who can equal Miss Lange in literature, but she 
cannot do all. Thus Berlin women are in some degree 
rising above the opportunities provided by the State. 

The Letteverein is an institution, not for the mental 
instruction, to any great degree, for women, but it pro- 
vides instruction in cookery, washing, ironing, cleaning, 
sewing, dressmaking, embroidery, paper-flower making, 





typewriting, stenography and printing. It also as- 





sists its graduates to obtain situations. Last yea 
‘it at living wages 1,800 girls. Their room is 
limited so that they have more places offered than they 
can fill. The school is endowed, and each girl pays a 
tuition, so that it.ishandsomely supported. I met there 
an American girl, born of German parents in Chicago. 
She said to me: “I want to be the best cook in the 
world; do come and see what I am doing.” She was 
making a chicken pie, and she had a pudding in the 
oven. She lighted a match to show it tome. ‘I want 
to come to America; do you know where I can get a 
place?” ‘‘ Yes,” I said; ‘‘ but German cooking does not 
suit Americans; you will have to learn American ways.’ 
** Yes, I go from here to Paris; I am going to be the best 
cook in the world ifit is in me; will you help me to get a 
place?” *‘* Yes,” I said, “‘I will get you a place; but it 
must be after you are there.” I laughed; for she was an 
unusually fine-looking girl, and I knew that such a girl 
would be in demand for a wife the hour it was known 
she was ready for a place. 

The-education of children from six to fourteen years 
of age I should pronounce good and thorough. - The en- 
forced attendance makes every servant even fairly in- 
telligent. There is no degraded poverty like East End 
London, nor like the slums of New York and Philadel- 
phia. Girls are equal to the boys in these schools, and 
men and women, so far as I could judge in the lower 
walks of life, seemed to keep about equal. It is only in 
the higher classes that the difference is marked. 

More than one German said about this in substance: 
“Tt is pleasant to talk to American and English women. 
They are as well-informed as men. We meet not on the 
plane of sex but on the broader ground of humanity. 
When we talk to German women we make compliments 
or we must talk down to them.” They did in many in- 
stances talk past German women to converse with Eng- 
lish and Americans. It is not the fault of the women 
that they are not given higher education; but they listen 
to the words of flattery that they know enough. 

I have a profound respect for German university- 
trained men. They converse well on the highest planes. 
If asa nation they should ever see the mistake they are 
making, and should educate their women, what a nation 
they will be. They will soon see that to educate a woman 
educates a family and isa matter of public economy. 
Then these women with their fine bodies, their fine do- 
mestic qualities, will be the ideal women. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV. ANNIS F, EASTMAN, 





The problem before us in this country is not the main- 
tenance of a Protestant nation as against a Catholic. It 
is the evolution of a godly nation out of the Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jewish, Agnostic and irreligious ma- 
terial at hand. 

The most important part of this process must be car- 
ried on in the public schools, where are gathered the 
children of all faiths and no faith. It can be well begun 
there by the teaching of a few fundamental moral prin- 
ciples on which the masses still agree. 

This teaching can be given without the Bible, and may 
be made more valuable to the pupils than the hap-hazard 
reading of the Bible by a thoughtless teacher. Back of 
the Bible lies the moral and spiritual nature of man, of 
which it is the fruit. It is atheism which declares that 
there is no culture possible to this nature without the 
Book. 

Let us learn how to teach morals and religion from 


We begin not with the globe but with the school yard. 
Learning there all the principles of geographical science 
we go on to apply them to the investigation of the most 
remote regions of the planet. 

So in moral instruction, begin with the known, and be 
content if the pupils pass out of your hands before they 
have gone beyond the school yard in their search for 
goodness and truth. If you can inspire them with a 
passion for moral perfection they will sooner or later find 
God. 

Permit me an example of moral instruction along this 
line. Iheld one morning a bréakfast-table symposium 
on the question, “Why is it wrong to lie?’ First 
speaker, a ten-year-old declares, ‘‘ Because God said 
80.” To the question, ‘‘ Where and when did he say so,” 
she replies, ‘‘He wrote it on a stone and gave the stone 
to Moses.” : 

At this a seven-year old exclaims, with that courtesy 
which usually characterizes theological controversy, ‘‘He 
did not; I know every word He wrote on a stone, and 
there is nothing about lying.” 

Leaving this point for subsequent discussion we go back 
to the original question and inquire for other reasons why 
it is wrong to lie. An eight-year-old boy says, with a 
sigh of experience, ‘‘ Because it: makes you feel bad.” 
Another a few years older, who is of practical turn of 
mind declares, ‘‘ We could ‘not live if we all told lies.” 
This was illustrated by the case of a servant whose fail- 
ure to keep her word had just thrown the domestic 
machinery out of gear, and of a hackman whose disre- 
gard for his word had cost all these children a day’s 
pleasure excursion. 

From this it was easy to show how the existence of the 








the modern scientific method of teaching geography. © 
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family, the happiness of home, success in business and 


ity in the nation depend on good faith between 
men, and that every lie is a blow aimed at the dearest in- 
terests of all. ‘‘ The liar is everybody’s enemy,” was the 
conclusion. = 

Then we worked our way back, asking why a lie ‘made 
one feel bad,’ and showing, that it does violence to one’s 
nature and is a kind of suicide. At last we reach a 

religious statement of the matter which to my mind 
is better even than the law of Moses, ‘“ Truth is Thy 
Word,” written in the nature of man, attested by history, 
experience and revelation. 

It is worthy of note that inthis prattle of babes, we 
have all the philosophical theories of the obligation of 
veracity clearly stated; the intuitional, ‘‘ It makes you 
feel bad,” the utilitarian, ‘‘ We could not live if peopleall 
told lies,” and the purely theological, ‘‘God said so.” 

The obligation of benevolence may be taught in a sim- 
ilar way, and so the young soul fired with a passion for 
truth and love whose beauty he has discovered for him- 
self. This will be his safeguard, this will destroy his 
taste for the Church or the Creed, the political doctrine 
or the social order which are not grounded in truth and 
love. There is a positive danger in teaching morals upon 
the simple foundation, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” unless 
you show how and why he hath given commandment. 

There is deep tho wordless revolt in the minds of 
children against laws which do not address themselves 
to the reason. 

We cannot teach religious doctrines in our public 
schools, but we can teach morals and insucha way_as to 
lead to the recognition of each individual's relation to the 
Supreme Being and to his fellow-men. This is the re- 
ligion which must be the safeguard of our nation. 


WEsT BLOOMFIELD, N. Y. 


COEDUCATION OF RACES IN FLORIDA. 





BY MARY C, JACKSON. 





OF all the schools which have been established in the 
South under the auspices of the American Missionary 
Association, one of the most interesting and novel is the 
one which has been recently established at Orange Park, 
Fla., fourteen miles from Jacksonville, known as the 
Orange Park Normal and Industrial School. The school 
is under the immediate management of Prof. A. W. 
Farnham. The work of Mr. and Mrs. Farnham among 
the freedmen has been so extensive and varied that none 
who are better fitted could have been selected to estab- 
lish this school in the ‘‘ Land of Flowers,’ and also the 
land of Southern prejudices, emanating from the old 
Southern aristocracy, from the cracker element which is 
so large in the small towns of Florida, and from those 
of the New Englanders who have become southernized, 

The old aristocratic Southerners are openly bitter 
toward the Negro. They believe in giving the Negro 
some education, because they recognize the fact that the 
illiteracy of the Negrois detrimental tothe body politic. 
They recognize him in business relations, accept his 
drafts, make contracts, etc.; but when it comes to equal 
accommodations in railroad cars, hotels, public halls, 
etc., the Negro is openly ignored. 

The crackers are the illiterate whites who are desper- 
ate in their hatred of the Negro. They as a class do the 
lynching, set fires, and commit other acts of outrage. 
The Northerners who have become southernized in senti- 
ment are even more bitter than the native Southern 
whites, tho less openly so. 

It is a truth well known that the American Missionary 
Association schools in the South if not for freedmen ex- 
clusively, admit and encourage attendance of the colored 
people. The Negroes have néver failed to grasp that op- 
portunity afforded them. The result is that, no matter 
how superior to all the local advantages are some of these 
schools, they have become strictly schools for the colored 
people. Theschool at Orange Park is at present an ex- 
ception in that it has about as many white as colored 
pupils. 

Understanding fully all of the sentiments surrounding 
the Orange Park School, and feeling perfectly free with 
Professor Farnham, who was once my teacher in the At- 
lanta University, I made some sacrifice in leaving my 
school work in Jacksonville that I might attend the clos- 
ing exercises at Orange Park, and thus see and know, 
for myself, what we considered the novel school of the 
State—of the South. 

Orange Park is just fourteen miles from Jacksonville, 
beautifully situated onthe St. John’s River. Midway the 
town, bounded on north and south by large parks are 
the three main buildings, an industrial hall and a church 
edifice, all of which comprise the buildings of the Orange 
Park Normal and Industrial School. The building, ex- 
cept the church, are new, well equipped and furnished 
with every facility to carry on properly a boarding 
school of some worth. 

The surroundings are perfectly beautiful, being all that 
the bearded trees, the glistening lakes, the picturesque 
St. John’s, and other features of the natural scenery of 
Florida can make them. 

There are about thirty-five colored boys and girls, and 
an as many whites who board, together with many 
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which I made special inquiry, was relative to what the 
inducements were that induced the whites to attend un- 
der the circumstances. 

I understood, of course, that the only inducement the 
colored boy and girl needed was simply to know that 
they could be admitted. 

It seems that the majority of the whites in Orange 
‘Park are New Englanders, who have been there for 
some years. Having spent their money to fix themselves 
in the South and, after getting here, failing to realize 
what they had hoped, they became poor—too poor to 
send their children off to school. Not satisfied that their 
children should forego the training given in the Orange 
Park school, they were, because of circumstances, forced 
to send there. It is a bitter pill, however, because many 
of them are southernized Northerners. At first they 
strongly objected, and more than once used their influ- 
ence to have the colored pupils withdrawn, but with no 
effect. : 

In the beginning the white pupils separated themselves 
as much as possible from the colored pupils. Asthe 
school work progressed and all of the pupils became in- 
terested in the common cause of education, the differ- 
ences were forgotten, the storm outside somewhat 
abated, and the white pupils naturally became more inti- 
mately associated with the colored pupils in class work. 
In their work and play all differences seemingly died 
away, and they worked harmoniously as a whole. 

It was evident that were it not for the sentiments 
which the white children would hear expressed in their 
homes, no trouble arising from race differences would 
characterize the school work among the pupils. 

On the last day of school, at the time of parting, it 
was interesting and hopeful to note the seemingly sincere 
expressions of friendship between pupils of both races. 
The union of those elements which were so discordant, 
by which union the school progressed without any 
ruptures during its first term, was due to the great care 
and forethought exercised by the faculty in dealing with 
the very delicate problem as it presented itself in the 
work there. 

There were no cracker children in school, but, strange- 
ly enough, otherwise they exhibited a very friendly 
feeling. They attended the closing exercises, and, to 
all appearances, appreciated them most heartily. 

To incur the displeasure of the crackers means to be 
endangered by any of their acts of desperation; to have 
their good-will means a hope of inspiring them to some- 
thing beyond the illiterate state from which they seldom 
show any inclination to escape, while it also means a 
protection against their lawless invasions. 

It seems that the faculty so studied the situation that 
they carried on the work there with marked success—a 
most wonderful achievement under circumstances of so 
sensitive and peculiar a nature. No distinction as to 
color whatever was shown. Had they pursued a differ- 
ent course the results most likely would have proven 
disastrous. 

Miss Cora Farnham, who is Professor Farnham’s first 
assistant, and the Rev. Mr. Dickerman,who has charge of 
the church work, both of whom have never worked in 
the South before, expressed themselves as being greatly 
sanguine over the race question, knowing it only as it 
presented itself in that school, and believed that as a 
mixed school for both races, results far. more favorable 
would be realized in the following years of that school. 

One, understanding fully the sentiments outside of the 
school, however, would be less hopeful. 

As Iso anxiously followed what seemed to be the har- 
monious working of the two races in that school, after 
having just come out of the War on the outside; for I 
was compelled to ride in a filthy second-class car from 
Jacksonville to Orange Park, because I was not white 
[She would pass for white in the North.—Ep.], I was 
impressed as never before with the hopeful, yet alarm- 
ing, state of affairs, and felt that if that school could 
continue in future years as it had begun, encouraged 
and supported by others similar to it, the fearful race 
problem would be surely and quietly solved. 

As much as I have traveled over the State of Florida 
and as severely as I have been subjected to the unjust 
railroad discriminations in the South, it seemed that I 
had never felt it more keenly, with more humiliation 
and righteous indignation than I did the morning I left 
the Orange Park station for Jacksonville. Iwas accom- 
panied to the depot by three of the teachers who gave 
every kind attention, and saw me placed at the hands of 
the conductor who, after having very carefully assisted a 
white lady passenger to the door of the first-class car, 
eyed me curiously (my being cared for by my white 
friends who accompanied me was a perfect curiosity to 
him and the passengers whose heads hung out of the car 
window to view me), and said roughly, ‘‘ There’s the car 
for you.” Not to have gone into the car to which he 
pointed meant to be forced into it from the first-class car 
by the brutal force of train hands. 

I preferred the second-class car to the touch and in- 
sults from the roughs. Incoming from the influence of 
that school to that car, I truly had descended from the 
sublimity of principle and purpose of life, characterized 
by the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, to 
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utter narrowness and inhumanity. 


THE WHITE GULL. 
For THE CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF SHELLEY, AUG. 47H, 1892. 
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L 
UP by the idling reef-set bell 
The tide comes in; 
And to the idle heart to-day 
The wind has many things to say; 
The sea has many a tale to tell 
His younger kin. 


For we are his, bone of his bone, 
Breath of his breath ; 
The doom tides sway us at their will; 
The sky of being rounds us still; 
And over us at last is blown 
The wind of death. 


IL. 


A hundred years ago to-day 
There came a soul, 
A pilgrim of the perilous light, 
Treading the spheral paths of night, 
On whom the word and vision lay 
With dread control. 


Now the pale Summer lingers near, 
And talks to me 

Of all her wayward journeyings 

And the old sweet forgotten things 

She loved and lost and dreamed of here 
By the blue sea. 


The great cloud-navies one by one 
Bend sails and fill 

From ports below the round sea-verge ; 

I watch them gather and emerge 

And steer for. havens of the sun 
Beyond the hill. 


The gray sea-horses troop and roam ; 
The shadows fly 

Along the wind-floor at their heels; 

And where the golden daylight wheels, 

A white gull searches the blue dome 
With keening cry. 


And something, Shelley, like thy fame 
Dares the wide morn 
In that sea-rover’s glimmering flight, 
As if the Northland and the night 
Should hear thy splendid bugling name 
Seta, b , Put scorn to scorn. 
Itt. 


Thoy heart of all the hearts of men, 
Tameless and free 

And vague as that marsh-wandering fire, 

Leading the world’s outworn desire 

A night march down this ghostly fen 
From sea to sea! 


Through this divided camp of dream 
Thy feet have passed, 
As one who should set hand to rouse 
His comrades from their heavy drowse ; 
For only their own deeds redeem 
God’s sons at last. 


But the dim world will dream and sleep 
Beneath thy hand, 

As poppies in the windy morn, 

Or valleys where the standing corn 

Whispers when One goes forth to reap 
The weary land. 


O captain of the rebel host, 
Lead forth and far! 

Thy toiling troopers of the night 

Press on the unavailing fight; 

The somber field is not yet lost, 
With thee for star. 


Thy lips have set the hail and haste 
Of clarions free 
To bugle down the wintry verge 
Of time forever, where the surge 
Thunders and crumbies on a waste 
And open sea. 
IV. 
Did the cold Norns who pattern life 
With haste and rest 
Take thought to cheer their pilgrims on 
Through trackless twilights vast and wan, 
Across the failure and the strife, 
From quest to quest,— 


Set their last kiss upon thy face, 
And let thee go 

To tell the haunted whisperings 

Of unimaginable things, 

Which plague thy fellows with a trace 
They cannot know? 


So they might fashion and send forth 
Their house of doom, 
Through the pale splendor of the night, 
In vibrant hurled impetuous flight, 
A resonant meteor of the North 
From gloom to gloom. 


Vv 


I think thou must have wandered far 
With Spring for guide, 

And heard the shy-born forest flowers 

Talk to the wind among the showers; 

Through sudden doorways left ajar 
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Thou must have heard the marching sweep 
Of blown white rain 
Go volleying up the icy kills,— 
And watched with Summer when the hills 
Muttered of freedom in their sleep 
And slept again. 


Surely thou wert a lonely one, 
Gentle and wild; 

And the round sui delayed for thee 

In the red moorlands by the sea, 

When Tyrian Autumn lured thee on, 
A wistful child, ; 


To rove the tranquil, vacant year, 
From dale to dale; 

And the great Mother took thy face 

Between her hands for one long gaze, 

And bade thee follow without fear 
The endless trail. 


And thy clear spirit, half forlorn, 
Seeking its own, 
Dwelt with the nomad tents of rain, 
Marched with the gold-red ranks of grain, 
Or ranged the frontiers of the morn, 
And was alone. 


VI. 
One brief perturbed and glorious day! 
How couldst thou learn 
The quiet of the forest sun, 
Where the dark whispering rivers run 
The journey that hath no delay 
And no return ? 


And yet within thee flamed and sang 
The dauntiless heart, 

Knowing all passion and the pain 

On man’s imperious disdain, 

Since God’s great part in thee gave pang 
To earth’s frail part. 


It held the voices of the hills 
Deep in its core; 

The wandering shadows of the sea 

Called to it,—would not let it be; 

The harvest of those barren rills 
Was in its store. 


Thine was a love that strives and calls 
Outcast from home, 

Burning to free the soul of man 

With some new life. How strange, a ban 

Should set thy sleep beneath the walls 
Of changeless Rome! 


VIL. 


More soft, I deem, from spring to spring, 
Thy sleep would be 
Where this far western headland lies 
With its imperial azure skies, 
Under thee hearing beat and swing 
The eternal sea. 


A bay so beauteous islanded— 
A sea so stilled— 
You well might dream the world were new; 
And some fair day’s Italian blue, 
Unsoiled of all the ages dead, 
Should be fulfilled. 


Where all the livelong brooding day 
And all night long, 
The far sea-journeying wind should come 
Down to the doorway of thy home, 
To lure thee ever the old way 
With the old song. 


But the dim forest would so house 
: Thy heart so dear, 
Even the low surf of the rain 
Where ghostly centuries complain, 
Might beat against thy door and rouse 
No heartache here. 


For here the thrushes, calm, supreme, 
Forever reign, 

Whose glorious kingly golden throats 

Regather their forgotten notes 

In keys where lurk no ruin of dream, 
No tinge of pain. 


And here the ruthless noisy sea, 
With the tide’s will, 
The strong gray wrestler, should in vain 
Put forth his hand on thee again— 
Lift up his voice and call to thee, 
And thou be still. 


For thou hast overcome at last ; 
And fate and fear 

And strife and rumor now no more 

Vex thee by any wind-vexed shore, 

Down the strewn ways thy feet have passed 
Far, far from here. 


VIII, 


Up by the idling, idling bell 
The tide comes in; 
And to the restless heart to-day 
The wind has many things to say; 
The sea has many a tale to tell 
His younger kin. 


The gray sea-horses troop and roam ; 
The shadows fly 

Along the wind-fioor at their heels; 

And where the golden daylight wheels, 

A white gull searches the blue dome 
With keening cry. 











THE CENTENARY OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. 
Born AT FIELD PLACE, Sussex, ENGLAND, Aveoust 4rn, 1792. 
DROWNED IN THE GULF OF Spezia, ITaLy, JuLY 87H, 1822. 
BY KENYON WEST. 





At this time it seems peculiarly fitting that our 
thoughts should turn back with especial interest to that 
fair and radiant spirit of genius who first saw the light 
of this world one hundred years ago. The romantic 
story of Shelley’s life is always fresh, always strong in 
its thrilling power. There was something very captivat- 
ing about the man himself; his magnetism drew to him 
with strong bonds of love the few friends who trusted in 
his mission_and believed in his genius. And since his 
death that magnetism has influenced with almost equal 
power the readers of his life and of his poetry. 

It is quite possible to feel to the utmost the beauty and 
charm of Shelley’s verse, and to do full justice to the 
many winsome qualities of his mind and heart, and yet 
not be blind to certain pernicious tendencies of the poet’s 
ethical and political views. A few years ago Robert 
Browning was urged to become president of the London 
Shelley Society at the time of its formation. He refused 
because he feared that, should he accept, he would be 
thought by the world to be indorsing all Shelley’s ac- 
tions; he refused because he ‘‘ could not uphold Shelley 
with regard to the treatment of his first wife.” And yet 
of all the wise and beautiful and tender things that have 
been said of Shelley, some of the wisest and tenderest 
and most charitable have been said by Robert Browning 
himself. 

Nothing is gained by either a narrow and prejudiced 
condemnation of Shelley, or the opposite extreme of 
rapturous worship. And yet Shelley has suffered more 
from the indiscretion of his biographers than perhaps 
any other poet of modern times. Friends, critics, ene- 
mies, have expressed the most conflicting and contra- 
dictory opinion of the great poet's career. In order to 
arrive at the truth in regard to even some of the most un- 
important facts, evidence has to be weighed with great 
care. Medwin has to be put in one side of the scale and 
Peacock in the other. Then we have to take them out 
and put Garnett in; against him we have to put Jeaffre- 
son. Thus the process goes on until the mind is ina 
whirl of indecision. It takes much study and research 
before a definite and well grounded opinion can be 
formed. 

All our puzzles might be at an end could we have been 
in the place of Browning’s friend whom he thus ad- 
dressed: 

* Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new! 
But you were living before that, 
And also you areliving after.” 
Up to 1886 no satisfactory life of Shelley was written. 
Many men buried in periodicals their estimates of the 
poet’s genius or their opinions of his character. And the 
periodical litergjure which deals with Shelley is very 
voluminous and of unusual interest. 

Mary Shelley’s notes to her edition. of the Poems were 
delightful and illuminative in their criticism; and they 
made every one wish that she might be permitted to 
write a Memoir of her husband which would be a fitting 
tribute tohis genius and to the high estimate she formed 
of his character. But Sir Timothy Shelley absolutely 
forbade her doing so unless she forfeited that income 
on which she had to depend in order to educate her son. 
Hogg; the poet’s friend at Oxford, wrote for the New 
Monthly Magazine a series of papers which excited 
wide attention. After the death of Sir Timothy, in 1844, 
the poet’s son inherited the title and estates. It was at 
the request of Lady Shelley that Hogg undertook to 
embody his papers in a longer Life of Shelley. Hogg 
had materials which make his sketch very valuable and 
which form the basis for all the work of subsequent 
biographers. But he published many things which he 
should have veiled in silence, and he gave to the world 
many confidential letters. He also touched up his pic- 
ture, putting in a light here, or a shade too deep there, 
so that a false impression was sometimes given of his 
friend. ‘Nevertheless his style was racy and brilliant, 
and it is to be regretted that the Shelley family did not 
encourage him to finish his work. The volumes end 
abruptly at a point when the reader’s interest is at its 
hight. To the letters of Helen Shelley, the poet’s sister, 
which Hogg printed in the first part of his book, letters 
to the ‘“‘ Hon. Jane,” the wife of Sir Percy Florence, we 
owe those incomparable memoirs of the poet’s early days. 

The recollections of Medwin came in due time, but 
they were full of blunders and contradictions. Peacock, 
an intimate friend of Shelley, wrote in 1859 for Fraser’s 
Magazine many reminiscences of great value and inter- 
est; but they were cold and lacked enthusiasm. In some 
points Garnett has proved them full of error. ‘ The 
Recollections of Trelawny,” which came out also in 1858, 
have a charm and rare value. They show close sympa- 
thy with many of the most ethereal traits of the poet’s 
genius. They bring the poet’s last days so vividly before 
us, days the most beautiful of his life. That in 1878 
Trelawny brought out a second edition of his book in 
which he changed some of his statements in regard to 
Byron and suppressed some of his former praise of Mary 








Shelley is to be much regretted. The first edition shows 
the frankness and sympathy of youth, the second the 
querulousness of age. 

The famous Shelley Memorials, published. in 1859, 
written by Lady Shelley, the daughter-in-law of the 
poet, are partial in opinion, as might be expected; but 
they are a fine and proud tribute to the genius which has 
exalted this family, and, tho fragmentary, they fill a 
hitherto vacant place in Shelley literature. 

In due course of time Buxton Forman wrote an Intro-* 
duction to his edition of the poet’s works, When Jeaf- 
freson criticises him for saying that Shelley was a man 
who might have been the savior of the world, he indi- 
cates the attitude of Forman toward Shelley. An ardent 
admirer, his opinions must therefore be accepted with 
caution. A fine antidote to this is that Life called ‘The 
Real Shelley.” It is nota pleasant book, for it is undoubt- 
edly very one-sided;.the shadows are deepened in Jeaf- 
freson’s picture of Shelley to such an extent that instead 
of the Angel of Light he is to Forman, he is here a veri- 
table Prince of Darkness. These extremes of opinion in 
biography are not only misleading, but they degrade the 
art.of criticism. Many of Jeaffreson’s views are too 
caustic and severe, and there is a lack of dignity in his 
style. This hostile method of treatment, is, however, 
useful—our judgment without this summing up of the 
objectionable features of Shelley, might possibly be daz- 
zled by the charms with which men like Forman invest 
everything pertaining to the ‘‘ divine poet.” It is not 
necessary to speak of the American editions of the works 
of Shelley, except to call attention to the fact that the 
Riverside Press issues some volumes with a preface, 
written, it is said, by Charles Eliot Norton. Another 
prominent firm publishes the same preface as an intro 
duction to its edition, and attributes it to James Russell 
Lowell! The old question had better be asked with es- 
pecial emphasis here—‘‘Who wrote it?” The English edi- 
tion, edited by Rossetti, answers every want. His memoir 
is a fine contribution to literary and biographical critic- 
ism, and is not one-sided in opinion. 

Edward Dowden in his ‘‘ Life of Shelley,” which ap- 
peared in 1886, has endeavored to give us the biography 
for which the world has been waiting. It is impossible 
to appreciate fully the task which he has accomplished 
without a knowledge of the biographies which preceded 
his. His work is the finest monument to the memory of 
Shelley which has yet appeared. He has had access to 
important manuscripts and letters hitherto withheld; 
and all the eminent men interested in Shelley have come 
to his aid. Mary Shelley had said long before that the 
time had not then come for all the information in regard 
to Shelley to be given to the world; that when that time 
should come, his character would shine forth “‘in fairer 
and brighter light than that of any contemporary.” 
These withheld facts have been intrusted to Edward 
Dowden; and, tho the world will scarcely agree with 
Mary Shelley’s loving prophecy, it cannot look for any 
more authoritative statement than we have in this book. 
The task of future historians will now be to criticise 
Shelley by means of the additional light which Dowden 
throws upon his chequered career. 

The literature evoked by Dowden’s “‘ Life of Shelley ” 
has, in its turn, Feen very voluminous and diverse in 
opinion. Of the different critical articles, that of Mat- 
thew Arnold, in The Nineteenth Century, has perhaps 
excited the most attention. It should, however, be read 
with caution, as in some respects it gives a distorted 
view of Shelley. 

Whether the final word will be said of Shelley in this 
year 1892, which commemorates his centenary, remains 
yet to be seen. That the thoughts of the world just now 
turn back with newly awakened interest to the life and 
the work of this immortal poet is natural and fitting. 
Had Dowden waited until now before issuing his biog- 
raphy many marks of haste which are evident in his 
work would doubtless be absent. His pages might, pos- 
sibly, be less distigured by the innumerable foot-notes 
which destroy the artistic effect and divert the attention 
of the reader. But we are not disposed to find fault 
with a work which very few men in England could have 
done so well. 1f we say that Dowden as an interpreter 
of poetry and a sympathetic critic of lettersis greater 
than Dowden as a biographer, we do not mean to infer 
that he is not great in both departments of literature. 
His ‘‘Life of Shelley,” however, only makes more evident 
that the difficulties which have always attended the ef- 
forts to set forth the character of the poet are not re- 
moved now. The interpretation of such a complex char- - 
acter, with such conflicting traits, is one of the hardest 
tasks which a student can undertake. Neither Dowden 
nor any of the others explain that eccentric nature, nor 
harmonize his acts with his feelings, his character with 
his opinions. Dowden ignores the explanation, on which 
Jeaffreson lays stress, that Shelley was not perfectly 
sane. It isan explanation, certainly, which would make 
many puzzles plain; but it is one from which every sen- 
sitive recorder of facts would shrink. 

Tho Dowden has not settled all the vexed questions, 
his work shows that true love is the sameas thorough 
knowledge. ‘It is the fault of a bad logician to prove 
too much, as it is that of a friend to praise too much.” 
Dowden does neither. Tho he may possibly hold a brief 
for Shelley, and plead for him as an advocate pleads for 
his client—the charge made by Matthew Arnold—it is 
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done in a manly, sincere way, and he has not waived any 
of the moral difficulties inherent in a thorough investiga- 


' tion of all the varied upinions and eccentric actions of 


the poet. S 

That Dowden has felt the charm of Shelley’s person- 
ality is not surprising. Even a slight knowledge of that 
rare spirit is certain to evoke feelings of tender sympa~- 
thy and love and admiration. And this is not at all in- 
consistent with an equally strong disapproval of certain 
tendencies of the poet’s thought and action. 

Shelley, born in 1792, passed his life in that very 
period when all the political affairs of Europe were as- 
suming new andstriking manifestations. English poetry 
was also undergoing great and radical changes; there 
was a literary as well as a political revolution. Shelley, 
tho he passed his life in obscurity, was one of the 
foremost intellectual forces of his age. His power was 
not felt until after his death, but it has, since then, been 
steadily growing. 

It is impossible fully to appreciate the value of Shelley’s 
poetical work without reference both to his historical 
position and to the work of the poets of our own age. 
Second only to Wordsworth and Keats he has influenced 
Tennyson and the greater poets of the Victorian age to an 
extent impossible to estimate. He thas given to the 
English language greater scope, finer, more subtle mean- 
ings, greater lyrical flexibility. In common with 
Wordsworth, he has turned men’s thoughts with 
new zest to the freshness and beauty of Nature; he bas 
treated her larger and sublimer forms.with rare descrip- 
tive power and an imaginative fervor peculiarly his own. 
He has also penetrated very far into the inmost spiritual 
meaning of natural objects, and this is one great service 
which Shelley renders his reader, He educates the 
sense of beauty in regard to natural scenery and all the 
manifold impressions that scenery has power to convey. 
He opens our eyes; we see more in clouds, in sunsets, in 
the outlines of mountains—our perceptions are quick- 
ened, we become more alert. In addition to this he 
makes us realize that there is more in Nature than even 
beauty, that she has subtle mysteries and wondrous 
secrets which she will yield up to every earnest seeker. 
Shelley reveals to us the spiritual as well as the material 
side of Nature. 

It is: this spirituality of Shelley which also exalts his 
reader above the influence of that worldliness which is 
so characteristic of modern life. Tho his range is some- 
what restricted Shelley has sounded the depth of certain 
emotions, and he has sung with passionate and sublime 

exaltation of the virtues of love and justice and human 
fellowship, and of the eternal progress of the race toward 
perfection. 

Shelley was indeed dowered with the hate of hate, the 
scorn of scorn, the love of love. When he said to 
Leigh Hunt in the Cathedral of Pisa that he wished a 
religion could be formulated whose foundation would 
rest on love instead of faith, he was but expressing the 
motive power which had animated his whole life. 
An act of injustice aiways stirred his indignant 
spirit to its depths, and he did not rest content 
with being simply indignant. He wanted to start 
right off and redress the wrong. This is the secret 
of his visionary and impulsive schemes of reform. His 
failure as a reformer was not owing to his lack of zeal 
or earnestness, or because reforms were not needed. 
The England of his age was one mass of corruption— 
tyranny, hypocrisy, a formal creed, and very little 
practical religion. But Shelley’s revolt against law and 
authority and tradition was not what the world needed. 

Shelley’s defects are the defects of a strong nature, a 
strong poet. He does not have any negative effect upon 
us. Weare wholly his by_virtue of the winsome quali- 
ties of his genius, or we turn aside from his influence 
and look elsewhere fur refreshment or for solace. This 
word solace suggests one of Shelley’s most apparent 
defects. Solace and consolation we can never find in 
his work. He stimulates us; he delights us by the en- 
chanting music of his verse; he uplifts our spirits into 
an ideal region of beauty and lovely forms and glorious 
creations of imagination; he carries us away on a raptur- 
ous flight of song, away from earth into the very 
empyrean. But he can never console us in our sorrows. 
He has no balm for hurt minds, no Gospel for sick 
hearts. The lovely forms of Nature, for which he had 
such exquisite feeling, never spoke to him of the great 
Source of comfort to the human soul, and he did not 
listen to the voice within that spoke to him of God. 

RocweEsTer, N. Y. 
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“HIGH CHURCH” AND “LOW LIFE” IN LON- 








BY O. M. TINKHAM., 


I FINISHED my Sunday’s services by attending a service 
at ‘‘Congregational Hall,” in the Whitechapel district, 
Limehouse part. This is a charity under the auspices of 
the Church of the name it bears, and is under the 
charge of Mr. Edward Wiison Gates, to whom I hada 
note of introduction from the radical Editor Stead. 

Medland Hall is simply a ‘‘ house of shelter,” where 
those too poor to be able to secure lodgings may have a 
roof over their heads, instead of lying on the Thames 
Embankment, or in the public squares. The hall is fur- 
nished with a small platform on which is a piano, and 





in the body of the hall are good, substantial, hard-wood 
chairs, to the number of some 400. The chairman open- 
ed the meeting with the Lord’s Prayer, in which most of 
the people who filled the hall joined. Then a young 
lady, interested with others in this charity, sang 
‘* Where is my Wandering Boy To-night,” in which the 
crowd joined in chorus. The president said: 

‘*Here are 444 men present to-night, and we know there 
are thousands of wandering boys to-night in casual wards, 
who know they would be better treated in jail. The first 
thing you will naturally ask: ‘ Where are theinvited mem- 
bers of Parliament?’ I have here a batch of apologies 
from M. P.s and county councillors. [ wonder if you ever 
met a master of a casual ward who was willing to accept 
an apology for a night’s lodging, instead of picking five 
pounds of oakum. [Laughter.] These casual wards were 
established by acts of Parliament in 1882, and are admin- 
istered by a board of guardians. A reform is needed so 
workingmen may have achoice in the election of guard- 
ians—and workingmen be guardians for workingmen.”’ 

He then offered a set of resolutions, as follows: 

“1, That theaccommodations of casual wards be so in- 
creased that neither men nor women be turned into the 
street to spend the night as best they can. 2. That they be 
admitted till midnight and let out at 5 o’clock A.M. 
8. That no labor be required when shelter and medical at- 
tendance only is required, and when food is furnished, 
labor only in proportion to the food be required. 4. That 
the dietary be improved, and ‘tasks so arranged as to give 
casuals work best adapted to their conditions. 5. That prop- 
erty qualifications for voting for guardians be abolished. 
6. That no limit be placed on the number of visits of men 
or women, if they are destitute at the time.” 

These resolutions are to be acted upon and brought 
before Parliament. 

Call was made on the inmates for some of their experi- 
ence in the casual wards of the parish charities. An old 
soldier, Van Hoo, said he had worked in London and 
traveled, and some of the wards are a disgrace to hu- 
manity. At Gravesend it would take four beds to keep 
aman warm, and then one could be rolled up and put in 
one’s boat. The guardians are insulting. One told him 
he could not come iv, there was no room, but he would 
give him stones in the morning. 

Mr. England said he should not forget his first night 
in a casual; he had been fifteen nights in the streets, and 
had got to the hitch; he thought he must go somewhere, 
and went to the casual, the best he could find, at 
Shoreditch. 

A tall gentleman came to the door, and said: ‘* What 
do you want?” I replied: ‘“‘I want a night’s lodging.” 
After inquiring his age, name and occupation, gave him 
abed. In the morning gave him some breakfast, then 
opened the door and said: ‘‘ Do you see those stones?” I 
certainly did—large lumps of granite. ‘‘ Well,” witha 
sinister smile, *‘ you have got to break them up before you 
go out.” He then described his efforts to do the work, 
and his failure; his hands were bleeding, and he could 
not do the work. The master came back and gave him 
five pounds of oakum to pick, and then after awhile, 
when he had picked about five ounces, told him he was 
no good and he had a great mind to ‘‘runhimin.” At 
the very time Mr. Ritchie got up in the House of Com- 
mons and said there was no poverty in London, that the 
anatter was greatly exaggerated, and the casuals were 
not half full, and he had applied at four casual wards 
and been refused admittance, all full. 

Sindey Biddles, entered Whitechapel Ward in 1889: 

“T was perished with cold, was given a small piece of 

bread and some ‘skilly’ (a name for a sort of soup more 
like bill-sticker’s paste than anything else), told to wash, 
and the water was dirty, and the towel would have dis- 
graced a rag shop; given a blanket one could almost read a 
newspaper through.”’ 
Without following his narrative, we'll condense his ex- 
perience. In the morning he was given four pounds of 
oakum to pick, which he tried to do, but he gct nervous, 
fearing to ‘‘ be run in,” and at 5 o’clock P.M. they came 
and took it away, booking the quantity he had picked, 
gave him a pint of ‘‘skilly ” and a small piece of bread, 
and put him back in his room, as he thought to go to 
bed, but soon the casual master came in witha list of 
seven names; his was one, and they were stood in a line; 
three policemen came in and took them before a magis- 
trate and they were sentenced to from three to fourteen 
days’ imprisonment—one eighteen days. 

In jail he said he was better treated, the food was better 
quality, and in all respects was. more comfortable in 
prison than in the casual ward. After getting out found 
a little work, but that soon failed, and he had to go into 
the casual ward again, which was very filthy, not the 
paupers only, but the masters as well. His next experi- 
ence was having ten hundred weight of stones to break- 
which he had not finished at 5 o’clock, and in the morn- 
ing was taken to Greenwich police court, and given four- 
teen days in prison. He closed by asking: 

‘Why should we have our hands bleeding because we 
have not fourpence for a bed—or our hearts bleeding 
because we are set at tasks no convict is set to perform?” 

Richard Beattie next gave his experience. He had 
not had much; about eight months ago he was first in a 
casual; he found it impossible to do the tasks, and went 
out into the country to see if he could get enough work 
to live on; tried picking hops; found he could not make 





come back. He walked twenty-five miles that day; it 
was raining; he was wet through, hungry and tired. 
He went to the casual ward and was told he would have 
to break ten hundredweight of stone. He would have 
tried his best if it had been ten tons. He did his best, 
but failed, and was then put with two others to pick 
oakum. Worked till 100’clock. The following day was 
kept in a room by themselves till 11 o’clock, when a 
policeman came in with two handcuffs and they were 
locked together and marched through the streets two 
miles or two and a half to the magistrate. He was 
asked: ‘‘Guilty or not guilty?’ and replied: ‘‘ Not 
guilty "—got fourteen days, found the jail the better 
of the two. There was one young fellow whom the 
doctor said was unfit for work at all. There was plenty 
more testimony to the same effect, and it appears that 
in London if a man is so poor he has not fourpence to 
pay for a bed in a lodging house, and rather than sleep 
on the Thames.Embankment or some of the public 
squares, goes to a casual ward, he is set to tasks 
which will keep him from going out in season to secure 
a job for the day, and oftentimes one he is quite unable 
to perform, and at least is required to do half a crown’s 
work for a penny’s food, and then handcuffed like a 
felon and punished as one. 

I had a curious bit of experience on Easter Monday. 
I went out to Windsor Castle to see the state depart- 
ments, with crowds of other curious or loyal people. I 
went to the top of the tower, and a beautiful landscape 
lay spread out in budding spring freshness below and 
around me. Away in the south (if I am correct in my 
points of compass) lay the Queen’s private drive, winding 
through beautiful lawns and tree-shaded paths to the 
wooded hills beyond. A little to the right lay the ‘‘ long 
walk,” three miles and a half in length, richness, breadth 
of space, the Queen’s model farm, the royal stables—thou- 
sands of acres for the royal pleasure. Coming down 
toward the station I stopped at a little shop where pic- 
tures, old books ‘and bric-a-brac were soid and got into 
conversation with the owner of the goods. He said he 
was married, had ten children, three nice sturdy boys 
and seven girls. I bought some little matters, told him 
I was from America, and he asked me in to tea, as they 
were about having some. His shop was a small one, in 
which his little stock was huddled, with scarce room for 
passage. His living rooms were behind and above the 
shop, four in number witha loft. 

The dining room, sitting room and parlor, all in one, 
was, as near as I could estimate it, 8x12 feet. He said 
that with his wife and children it was a question of bread 
and meat. The Queen takes the best, and there was not 
an inch of land where he could raise a cabbage, or on 
which his children could set foot. ‘‘I am weary and 
discouraged; I have nothing to look forward to. I don’t 
know what to do with my children; I don’t want them 
to be ground down as I have been. I have no money to 
apprentice my boys to a trade, for which I should have 
to pay a premium. I learned the cabinet-makers’ trade, 
and my father paid six hundred dollars, and I gave five 
years’ time. Now work is scarce, and so often good, 
steady, respectable mechanics come to me to sell a pic- 
ture or a bit of silver to get bread for their families, I 
don’t know what will become of my giris. I wish we 
could emigrate to America, I am told people who are 
poor have a bettet chance there.” 

I assured him of my sympathy, and promised to write 
him from America, and help him if I found a good open- 
ing. I <ind the cost of living here tobe equal to the same 
style at home. I was in alittle shopto get my boot re- 
paired; it was on a commonstreet, not at all a fashiona- 
ble one. By actual measure the shop was twenty-two 
inches wide at one end, five feet wide at the other, and 
twelve feet long. The bosssaid he paid $150 per year for 
rent, and $40 rates and taxes. By the way, I saw as?l 
was riding along the district-railway, to-day, a large sign- 
board or placard on which was painted in large letters: 
FREE TRADE AND STARVATION. 

LonDON, ENGLAND. 
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EDUCATIONAL ART INFLUENCES IN THE 
° UNITED STATES. 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 

NOTHING is more patent to the art lover than the great 
advance made in public art education during the past 
decade, or score of years. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
Many causes have been at work to produce the change. 

It is a trite saying that world’s fairs are great educators, 
and that in the United States the World’s Fair of 1876 was 
immensely powerful in stimulating education and activ- 
ity in the fine arts and art industries all through the land. 

Obeying this impulse, tho not necessarily growing out 
of it, an increasing number of educational institutions 
have been organized for the advancement of art. 

Of these I would mention first the art museums which 
have been established in nearly all our large cities, some 
of which already have no mean reputation for the char- 
acter and rapid growth of their collections. Boston, New 
Haven, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans and other cities have already valuable museums. 
San Francisco has just had the offer, from Mr. Searles, of 
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Society may be too poor to accept it. Through lack of 
funds the public usefulness of these collections has not 
always kept pace with their growth, since it costs much 
money to employ experts to catalog and label correctly 
and fully, and attendants to guard treasures of art and 
handicraft exposed to public view, to say nothing, after the 
original plant, of the expense of such necessary details as 
the heating, lighting and proper housekeeping implied in 
the daily opening of a large museum. 

Still, in all these institutions, it is the aim of their di- 
rectors to make them of educational profit to artisans and 
artists. To this end art schools are usually established in 
cornection with our art museums; and, except in New 
York, the museum art school is the art school of its city. 
New scholarships are founded year by year, to give further 
advantages to their pupils at home or abroad. Six free 
scholarships will be given this year to pupils who need 
help, and have done good work for six months in the 
schools of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Art lecture- 
ships are founded, and new classes formed for special study 
of works of art in the museums, like the new La Farge 
class of the Metropolitan Museum, with its ‘* Lazarus 
Scholarship,” entitling the holder to two years’ study 
abroad, with a yearly income of twenty-four hundred dol- 
lars. 

Long before the founding of these museums, however, 
there were in New York and other cities academies or ath- 
eneums of art, which had or now have their attendant 
schools and traveling scholarships. These and other art 
societies of similar aim which have been founded in many 
cities are educational, not only or chiefly through their 
classes, but because of their periodical exhibitions. These 
exhibitions, whether designed to benefit artists through 
the cale of pictures or to meet the running expenses of the 
society by means of the admission fees, still serve as a 
powerful factor im the education of the public. The name 
of these societies is legion. Whether formed by etchers, 
water-color artists, illustrators, painters in pastel, women 
artists or artists at large, every town of any size knows one 
or more of such organizations, designed primarily to pro- 

‘mote the interests of its members, but working secondarily 
for the public enlightenment. Nearly every large Western 
town has its academy with attendant classes, if not its 
museum. Kansas City is one of the latest to report the 
founding of such an institution. Even our students abroad 
are organizing for mutual helpfulness. 

The American Art Association, for example, recently 
formed in Paris, was designed for the benefit and comfort 
of the multitude of Americans studying art in Paris; but 
no sooner is it organized than the American traveler, who 
hitherto had no conception of the number of art students 
that America sends abroad yearly, counts its club house as 
an object of interest; he learns something of the work and 
strength and needs of the American student abroad, and 
such men as Vice President Morton and Messrs. Childs and 
Wanamaker and Belmont are ready to aid the new associa- 
tion with their means, and Mr. Chanler aids still further 
by getting up prize scholarships in city after city (Boston, 
New York, Philadeipbia, and now Cincinnati), the winners 
of which gain the means for five years’ study abroad. Even 
the scene painters of New York have formed a society, and 
will doubtless be giving instructive and interesting exhibi- 
tions in the course of a few years. 

As an outgrowth of the many schools which have sprung 
up all over the land we have the Art Students’ League, 
itself the most popular art school of the country, entering 
this coming autumn upon its more commodious quarters 
in the new Fine Arts Society building at 215 West Fifty- 
seventh Street. This League was founded in 1875 and is 
surprisingly well equipped, numbering among its instruct- 
ors for the coming year Messrs. Beckwith, Brush, Chase, 
Cox, Du Mond, Moubray, St. Gaudens, Twachtman, and 
Weir. This school, too, has its scholarships and a very 
strong esprit de corps, which is the never-failing character- 
istic of a live school. 

In connection with the city art schools should be men- 
tioned the almost endless number of summer art schools 
and sketching classes which are now established by sea or 
mountain or farm in every picturesque corner of the land. 
The Shinnecock School, under Mr. Wm. M. Chase, is de- 
servedly popular; the Adirondack Summer School of Art, at 
Worcester, N. Y., under the supervision of the Brooklyn 
Institute, employs such teachers as Messrs. Shirlaw and 
Boston; the Buffalo Art Students’ League takes a sketching 
trip in a house-boat on the Erie Canal, under the charge of 
Professor Cramer, and a large proportion of our artists, 
going to their summer camping grounds, take at the same 
time a class of pupils fora definite number of weeks or 
months. Even the summer school proper, such as Chau- 
tauqua, Round Lake and their many imitators, has also its 
attendant art professor, teacher or lecturer. The Roman 
Catholics, in their new summer school, just openedin New 
London, Conn., have not provided for an art course this 
year, but the provisional constitution of the school prom- 
ises special courses in art no less than in literature and 
science. 

Nor must we fail to take note of the influence of popular 
schools, such as the Cooper or Pratt Institute, monuments 
of philanthropy, with their drawing and painting classes, 
and their special advantages for the study of industrial 
art. There have also been established in New York and 
other cities technical schools, such as Mrs. Corey’s, for 
practical instruction in carpet and wall-paper designing; 
and yet another school of design for women is soon to be 
established in New York. Mr. John Ward Stimson’s insti- 
tute for Artist-Artisans, works upon similar tho broader 
lines, offering to men and women alike training in illustra- 
tion and composition under Messrs. Gibson and Edwards, 
in textiles and wall paper under Mrs. Wheeler, and in 
metal design and jewelry and architecture under accredit- 
ed experts,while Mr. Stimson’s boundless enthusiasm dom- 
inates the whole school and is felt as a spur in each depart- 
ment. The originating of decorative art societies, the 
credit for which must be given to Mrs. Henry Peters Gray 








and Mrs. Candace Wheeler, of New York, has been an im- 
portant factor in the education of women in matters of 
home art. These societies aimed from the first to encour- 
age the best and most artistic decorative work, and refused 
to offer for sale what seemed to the appointed judges mis- 
applied or poor art. 

Naturally, Women’s Exchanges followed, in which the 
standard of decorative art was not so critical as in the 
former society; much work barred out by decorative art 
societies finding sale at women’s exchanges. The result 
was that the worker aimed to have her work accepted by 
the stricter tribunal. Women who were dependent upon 
embroidery or china painting or similar decorative work 
for their support studied designs and gathered suggestions 
from work exposed for sale, and buyers who had small con - 
fidence in their own art judgment bought with absolute 
reliance whatever the decorative art society offered. The 
higher the standard, the more educational is the society. 
Classes in decoration have generally existed in connection 
with these societies, and the most gifted teachers of decora- 
tion have been employed. Young’ Women’s Christian 
Associations have worked in similar lines, not so much in 
affording a salesroom for decorative work, tho that is often 
done, but rather, as in the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association of New York, in forming classes for instruc- 
tion in art industries, in adding valuable art books and 
magazines to their reference and circulating libraries, and 
in keeping printed studies, carefully mounted, for free cir- 
culation—such studies as are issued month by month in the 
art journals. 

As has been said, the summer school has been forced to 
add lectures and lessons in art toits curriculum. But this 
is equally true of the college and the university. It is not 
Yale alone that has its art department, but other colleges 
have put up fine art buildings and endowed professorships; 
and the women’s colleges are following in their wake with 
art galleries, classes and lectures. 

But underlying and most far-reaching of all is the influ- 
ence of art instruction in the public school. Any one who 
has followed with interest the meeting of the National 
Educational Association must have been impressed with 
the great improvement made in the public art education 
during the past dozen years. Mr. Perry, director of the 
Art department of Pratt Institute, says that “it has 
become apparent that the features of art and industrial 
education are becoming rapidly assimilated as integral 
features in general education under the lead of broadly 
trained instructors”’; altho he complains that New York 
City, notwithstanding its twenty-eight special teachers in 
drawing, falls, in iis exhibit of school work, far behind 
the cities of Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul or Columbus; and 
shows a lack in the logical or coherent development of its 
pupils; in other words “ in intelligent guidance.” 

It might here be added that the Pratt Institute main- 
tains normal art classes, and that ten scholarships have 
lately been given by Mr. Prang for the benefit of public 
school teachers. These teachers cannot attend the Normal 
classes at the Institute, but receive their instruction by 
correspondence. Of the ten who first enjoy the benefit of 
these scholarships four are from Pennsylvania, three from 
New York, and one each from New Jersey, Illinois and Wis- 
consin. This method of teaching by correspondence is 
adopted by other institutions, and sometimes by private 
masters who, on the receipt of their pupils’ work, return 
criticisms by letter. 

Still another development in public school training is 
now working out in Boston and vicinity. Mr. Ross Turner 
began the good work in Salem by taking one of its public 
schools in hand, painting its walls in proper colors, and 
introducing suitable pictures, photographs and casts to 
train the pupil’s taste. Mr. Walter Crane, and Mr. Ruskin 


»before him, had been pleading for the same thing for years; 


but no one had sufficient courage of his convictions to carry 
out the idea. 
* But give us now and then a man, 
And we will crown him king, 
Just to scorn the consequence, 
And just to do the thing.” 

Now Mr. Ross Turner has done it, and asa result of his 
efforts and success the Boston Public School Art League 
has been formed, with the idea of surrounding children 
during their school life with the very best art influences, 
and such men as Dr. E. E. Hale, Gen. F. A. Walker, Gen. 
Chas. G. Loring and Professor Horsford are active in the 
movement. Mr. Sandham, the artist, is chairman of the 
committee, which has been charged with the decoration of 
two Boston schoolhouses. Mrs. Van Rensselaer appeals 
to the thousands of city people just now enjoying their va- 
cations in the neighborhood of country schoolhouses, who 
might do much for the education of couatry children by 
covering their schoolroom walls with photographs of 
famous cathedrals and pictures, and urges them to aid the 
country, which is poorer than the city in art influences. 

In sympathy with this movement is such an exhibition 
as that of the East Side Art League, which has been open 
the past month at 73 Allen St., corner of Grand, in New 
York City, with the object of bringing the sight of good 
pictures within the reach of the poor of that district. 
More than 25,000 persons visited the gallery, which con- 
tained more than a hundred paintings by artists of note, 
with a popularly descriptive catalog. 

The influences thus far noted are all avowedly designed to 
advance art education; but a long list could be added of 
potent but less manifest influences. 

We all know what an art awakening comes to the aver- 
age American with his first journey abroad. The National 
Gallery, the Louvre, the Zwinger, a cathedral, an old town 
like Nuremberg, each has its lesson. Multiply this by the 
number who cross the Atlantic, yearly for rest or recrea- 
tion, not the rich alone, but school-teachers and men and 
women of business bring back with them photographs and 
memories of noble works of art and- architecture, and the 
result is startling. 

Add to this the training through Chautauquan circles 
and women’s clubs that have sprung up, as by magic, 





wherever the American woman, like her Yankce sister 
“ wants to know.’”’ Chautauquan circles have their courses 
ofart reading. They study faithfully such simple manuals 
as Van Dyke’s “ How to Judge a Pict ure,” and fresh from 
this study visit galleries, like the ‘‘ Rarye Collection ” of 
two years since, to apply their newly won knowledge. A 
multitude of manuals of art are issued through the Uni- 
versity Extension and similar institutions, for the help of 
such students. A multitude of women are now giving 
illustrated lectures upon art, and artists are doing the 
same; witness Mr. Walter Crane’s progress in the United 
States and Mr. Coxe’s late success in his own city of 
Buffalo, while Messrs. Stoddard, Bolton and many others 
show to thousands yearly the best photographic reproduc- 
tions of the best foreign art. 

Professor Grimn, of the University of Berlin, writes of 
an American woman, who recently came to Berlin having 
obtained leave of absence from her husband for the pur- 
pose of studying in Germany the history of art. She had 
visited England, France and Italy in pursuit of her studies; 
and, tho not admitted to the University, she studied 
privately under Professor Frey, and returned to America, 
designing not only to continue her lectures upon art but 
to procure a library devoted to art history, for her native 
town. She is but one of the many who are giving instruc- 
tion to classes of cultivated women, or taking them 
imaginary journeys to cathedral towns or through world- 
renowned galleries and museums. 

But the time would fail me to enlarge upon the new art 
books, including those upon applied art, which are loading 
our library shelves; the new art journals, the art columns 
and notes, and home art department iti every newspaper, 
the carefully prepared and illustrated art articles in every 
magazine, to say nothing of new processes which have 
virtually produced the new art of illustration, continually 
set before the eye in the magazine and daily newspaper. 
Nor can we more than mention the exhibitions given by 
the Union League, the Century, the Lotus, the Grolier and 
other clubs, nor the instructive collections of paintings, 
etchings and engravings so freely provided for the public 
by art dealers. Even the humble kodak has not been 
without its influence in teaching lessons of composition 
and light and shade. 

Asa final proof of the receptivity of our nation to art 
educational influences, we can now boast that our rulers 
have at last been reached, that Congress has been moved 
to pass a bill which promises our country a better type of 
architecture in its public buildings; and now Saul isamong 
the prophets. 

With the opening of the World’s Fair in Chicago we 
may look fora fresher and stronger educational impetus 
that shall influence every department of the industrial and 
fine arts. 

NeEwakkK, N. J. 








School and College. 


WHAT THE NEGRO IS DOING FOR HIMSELF. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 








BY WM. D. JOHNSON, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF EDUCATION. 





THE educational work Carried on by Negroes is a result 
and outcome of that done by our great friends and organi- 
zations among the whites. We, therefore,-hasten to ex- 
press a lively sense of gratitude toward those who have 
seen our necessities, and sacrificed so largely in money and 
personal service to relieve them. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 
at Philadelphia, in 1787, and held its first General Confer- 
ence in 1816. At present, its membership, including min- 
isters, is 500,000. As might naturally be supposed, the 
great majority of these are in the Southern States. The 
operations of the Church, however, include the entire 
country, with considerable interests in Canada, Africa 
and the Islands of the Sea. 

It has twelve bishops, who labor by districts, a Secretary 
of Missions, a Secretary of Finance, a Secretary of Sunday- 
schools, and a Secretary of Education; also two editors of 
official newspapers, and editor of the Quarterly Review. 

The head and front of our educational work is the vener- 
able Bishop Daniel A. Payne, D.D., LL.D. He was born 
in Charleston, S. C., 1811, and from childhood enjoyed 
good educational advantages. Asearly as 1829 he was a 
school-teacher in that city. In 1835 he entered the Luther- 
an Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Penn., to prepare 
himself for wider usefulness to his people, as preacher and 
educator. Along these lines he has always been an enthu- 
siastic worker, and now past eighty years of age is actively 
engaged as Bishop and Dean of Payne Theological Semi- 
nary at Wilberforce University. 

Next to Bishop Payne should be ranked the Rev. John G. 
Mitchell, D.D., a graduate of Oberlin College, and first 
principal of Wilberforce University. Heis now Professor 
of Theology in the Payne Seminary. Next is Prof. W.S. 
Scarborough, LL.D.. Ph.D., born a slave in Georgia, also a 
graduate of Oberlin, and for fifteen years Professor of 

Greek and Latin in the Collegiate Department of Wilber- 
force University. Heis the author of a Greek book which 
is used in both white and Negro schools. At present he is 
Professor of Ancient Languages in Payne Seminary. _ 

Our first attempt to plant a school was in 1847, near Co- 
lumbus, O. It was named the Union Seminary, a Manual 
Labor School, and was the first effort by Negroes to estab- 
lish an industrial institution. The Rev. John M. Brown, 
who had prepared himself at Wilbraham Academy and 
Oberlin College, was the first Principal, with Miss Francis 
Ellen Watkins, Assistant. Professor Brown is now Bishop, 
and honored with the titles D.D., D.C.L., while Miss Wat- 








kins is now Mrs. Harper, and fills one of the first places 
among American women as poet and worker for tem- 
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perance and other reforms. The work done in this school 
embraced agriculture with other industrial features, as 
well as scientific and theological training. It continued in 
. operation till 1863, when, on account of the situation aris- 
ing out of the War, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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which had established Wilberforce University, near Xenia, 
O., for the higher education of Negroes, judged it best to 
place that institution under our management. Through 
Bishop Payne, the late Bishop James A. Shorter and oth- 
ers, it was purchased for $10,000; the Union Seminary was 
merged into it, and Wilberforce at once commenced her 
difficult but successful career. Out of thirty-eight schools 
under our management this is the only one situated in a 
Northern State; and it has furnished teachers for nearly all 
our leading schools at the South. 

The status of schools reported at our General Confer- 
ence at Philadelphia, in May, 1892, was as follows: 







































































Science. 


, THE census of the asteroids on June Ist stood at 333, 
'22 of which were discovered in 1891, while 9 have been dis- 
‘covered since, the last on April ist. The only year that 
stands near to 1891 in the number of asteroidal discoveries 
is 1879, in which 20 were found; 1873 is credited with 17, and 
(1890 with 15. Palisa, of Vienna, still stands far in advance 
,of all other observers in the total number of his discoveries, 
which count up 83. There isa good deal of reason to ap- 
/prehend that the new photographic processes will lead to a 
still more rapid rate of discovery, since one single operator 
‘has discovered 7 upon his plates within four months—Wolf, 
of Heidelberg. When the long nights of winter come 
again it is quite likely that a great number of the little 
rocks—for they are hardly more—will be rapidly picked up. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that a photographic 
search for an ultra-Neptunian planet has been made by Mr. 
Roberts, of Crowborough (England), in the region indi- 
cated some years ago by Professor Forbes, then of Edin- 
burgh, but without success. Mr. Roberts is confident that 
no planet as large as the 13th magnitude could have es- 
caped him. It will be remembered that Professor Forbes’s 
surmise as to the existence of a planet in that part of the 
sky was based upon certain peeuliarities in the orbits of a 
number of periodic comets, which to him seemed probably 
to stand in some such relation to an unknown ultra-Nep- 
tunian planet as Jupiter’s “‘family of comets” bear to 
Jupiter. 





.-..lt has been the practice of vignerons in the Old World 
to take off nearly one-fourth the Jeaves when the grapes 
are ripening, under the impression that sun and air aid 
the ripening, or sugar-producing process, and some imita- 
tors of these Old World practices are found in American 
vineyards. A French experimenter, M. Muntz, has pub- 
lished in Comptes Rendus for Feb. 22d, the results of care- 
ful testing during the last year, and finds the reverse to 
be the fact. There is less sugar in grapes from vines de- 
foliated than from vines with an abundance of healthy 
foliage. The change of starch to sugar is not so much a 
chemical process in which the sun or light plays a direct 
part, as a vital process which requires an abundance of 
healthy leaves to carry on properly. 








Personals. 


THE Paris Figaro has recently published for the first 
time a number of letters written by the Empress Eugénie 
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The lands belonging to these schools range from one to 
sixty acres each. Some of these are extremely valuable on 
account of fertility, beauty of scenery, healthful situation 
and mineral wealth. The buildings, in many cases, are 
substantial brick structures with modern improvements, 
while those schools in extreme poverty are nobly struggling 
and praying for relief. 

The courses of study in our schools reach from the pri- 
mary to the professional branches, iucluding Normal 
Work, Music, Law, Theology, Mechanical and Agricul- 
tural training for boys, with Domestic and Household in- 
struction for girls. These departments are made more 
efficient as, from year to year, we become more able to meet 
the demands for modern appliances. 

In 1884 the Educational Department was reorganized 
by the General Conference at Baltimore, and the educa- 
tional office was placed at Athens, Ga. Since that, a 
majority of the schools have come into existence, and more 
healthful life has been infused into all cur educational 
efforts. 

One feature of the educational provision of 1884 was the 
setting apart of the third Sunday in September each year 
as Endowment Day, when all the churches and Sabbath- 
schools take collections for education. The income from 
this source has now reached an average of a little more than 
$10,000 a year. 

At the reorganization the management of the educa- 
tional interests of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church started out to raisé one million dollars for educa- 
tion. This was done to afford ample rallying ground to 
our members and friends, as well as to fix a point for 
study in seeing how long it will take us to reach that 
amount. We began eight years ago. Since then the com- 
bined collections for education in the African Methodist 

Episcopal Church amount to $388,499.73, the average re- 
ceipts at present being upward of $60,000 a year. 

Considerable amounts have been given by whites to 
Wilberforce University, and Professor Hawkins, of Kit- 
trell, N. C., has met with some encouragement among 
them; but with these two exceptions, I believe that $10,000 
will cover the entire amount given, in eight years, by 
whites to all our other schools. These institutions are 
right in. the South, and they are sustained, managed and 
controlled by Negroes. 

Bishop Arnett says that besides these cash collections, 
our patrons have an additional expense of at least $75 per 
year, for each of our 4,014 students, which for eight years 
will foot up $2,408,400. Add to this the amount in cash, 
$388,499.73, and we have as the total expended by the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church for education, in 
eight years, the sum of $2,796,899.73, a tolerable showing 
of what the Negro in this Church is doing for himself. 

ATHENS, GA. 








In England the two athletic heroes of the hour are 
Mr. M. R. Jardine and Mr. V. T. Hill, of Oxford, whose 
batting in the cricket match with Cambridge has been the 
best witnessed at Lord’s in a long time. They batted out 
140 and 114 runs respectively, and the event, like Beecher’s 
run or Heffelfinger’s prowess on the American college field, 
will long be remembered. Never before in these tniver- 


after her flight on the night of September 4th, 1870. From 
these it appears anew that she was a prominent factor in 
bringing on the disastrous German war. The Emperor was 
in favor of conciliatory steps and measures,and had already 
torn into pieces the original Ministerial Decree, which 
would of necessity have brought on a declaration of war. 
At the solicitation of the Empress a new decree was pre- 
pared and signed. In these letters is described the unfor- 
tunate flight of Eugénie. While escaping from the Tuiler- 
ies in an ordinary carriage, she was heard to murmur again 
and again, ‘‘ Réve Creux! Réve Creux!” 


..-In the delightful book, ‘‘ An Englishman in Paris,” 
attributed to Sir Richard Wallace, one reads of a visit paid 
to Dumas pére. A servant had announced that Dumas 
was alone, and that the caller could enter. ‘“ At that mo- 
ment,” relates Sir Richard, “I heard a loud burst of laugh- 
ter from the inner apartment, so I said: ‘I would sooner 
wait until monsieur’s visitors are gone.’ * Monsieur has 
no visitors; he is working,’ remarked the servaot, with a 
smile. ‘Monsieur Dumas often laughs like this while at 
his work.’ It was true enough; the novelist was alone, or 
rather in company with one of his characters, at whose sal- 
lies he was simply roaring.” 


..M. Burdeau, whois the new French Minister of Ma- 
rine, first went to the Chamber of Deputies in 1885. Subse- 
quently he was one of M. Jules Simon’s colleagues at the 
Labor Conference at Berlin. Last year he was reporter on 
the Budget. His ability marked him out for promotion to 
the Vice Presidency of the Chamber, to which he was 
elected last winter. 


.. Thomas Cooper, the English chartist, who died a day 
or two ago, was imprisoned im 1842 for lecturing at the 
Leicester potteries during the riots; for any one who 
taught the masses political equality was deemed a public 
enemy. Cooper, while a shoemaker’s apprentice, had 
taught himself Latin, Greek, French and Hebrew. 








Charities. 


Mr. CHARLES STOVER,who, with Mr. Paulding, has made 
his home in a New York East-side tenement house, that 
he might carry out at first-hand his ideas of social reform, 
has prepared a remarkable cataleg for the exhibition of 
paintings now being held in Allen Street, under the aus- 
pices of the University Settlements. The meaning of the 
pictures is doubly enforced by this painstaking catalog, 
with its comments and quotations. The population of 
the teighborhood is largely Hebrew, but the attend’ 
ance has been so overwhelmingly great of visitors who 
cannot understand the English text, that it has been 
decided to print the catalog in Hebrew as well. In 
order to get at the consensus of opinion, each visitor is 
given a ticket, on which is printed, in both English and 
Hebrew: “I like best of the Nature pictures, No. 
-—-; of the others, No, -—-. Name, ——.’’ So far those sub- 
jects have pleased most in which a story has been told. 
Hence “‘ The Love Letter,” ‘‘The Polish Wedding,” and 
“The Lost Child” lead in thevoting. Of the landscapists, 








sity matches have two men each scored as many as a hun- 
dred runs in one inning, 





Bierstadt comes first. The attendance averages about 1,000 


taken another month’s lease of the rooms. Indeed, the 
University Settlement for the past five years has been ac- 
complishing a good work among the dense population of the 
East Side which has been too little understood by the 
general public. The work had its start here in what was 
known as the Neighborhood Guild in Forsyth Street, where 
Dr. Stanton Coit labored until he was called to the office of 
lecturer to the South Place Society, London. The Settle- 
ment. is patterned something after the famous Oxford 
House and Toynbee Hall. It offers work for college-bred 
men in the tenement-house districts and bears the same re- 
lation to political economy and social science as a hospital 
does to the study of medicine. This summer, in addition 
to the Art Display mentioned above, there will be also 
an historical exhibition. Lectures by eminent men will 
follow, the first to be by Carl Schurz on Lincoln. Stere- 
opticon lectures on foreign lands will come after this course. 
The other well-known University Settlement means of 
good will not be cast in the shade by these new departures. 
They are all features of the comprehensive scheme of the 
Society, which is, in a word, to break down the barriers 
between rich and poor, refined and rough, high and low. 
Only intelligent as well as large-hearted humanity will 
accomplish this. Only deed, not word, will count. As has 
been well said, this noble endeavor seeks to overthrow the 
condition of things implied ina once popular parody of 
Dr. Watts’s hymn: 


“* Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see; 
And as I never speak to them, 
They never speak to me.” 








Vecrology for uly. 


July 1st.—Johui Rebson. Prime Minister of British Colum- 

bia. 

July 2d.—John W. Hobart. A prominent broker. Born 

1831. 

July 3d.—David J. Whitney. Vice President and one of the 

founders of the New York Society for the Pre- 

vention of Crime. Born 1826. 

July 4th.—Sefior Martinez del Campo. Mexican Chargé 
@ Affaires in London. 

sg “«  Lieut.-Col. William F. Drum. Late Inspector- 

_ General of the Department of Dakota. 

July 8th.—Cardinal Battaglini. 

July 10th.—George W. Morgan. Organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, and later of St. Thomas’s and 
Grace Churches, New York. Born 1821. 

_ ” George W. Bungay. An associate of Horace 
Greeley on The Tribune. The author of 
many poems and literary sketches. Born 
1818. 

July 11th.—The Right Hon. Baron Winmarleigh (John 

Wilson Patten). Born 1810. 

July 12th.—Cyrus W. Field. The Atlantic cable pioneer. 
At one time a power in Wall Street. His last 
years clouded by undeserved misfortunes. 
Born 1819. 

” ‘“* Francis B. Loomis. Ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
of Connecticut. Born 1812. 

July 15th.—General the Hon. Sir Arthur Edward Har- 

dinge, K.C.B., Equerry to the Queen. One 

of the heroes of the famous cavalry charge of 

Balaklava. Commander-in-Chief of the Bom- 

bay forces, 1881-85, and Governor of Gibral- 

tar, 1886-90. Born 1828. 

July 18th.—Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke. The aathor of many 

poems, stories and sketches, and a valued 

contributor to the best periodicals. Born 

1827. 

July 19th.—Thomas Cook. Founder of Cook’s excursions. 

Born 1808. 

July 20th.—Cardinal Giuseppe d’Annibale. Born 1815. 

“Dr. Charles Davies Scudder. Born 1856. 

-“ “John MacGregor. Canoe-voyaging pioneer 
lawyer and writer. Born 1825. 

July 2ist.—E. C. Knight. Sugar refiner and sometime 

President of the Central Railroad of New 

Jersey. Born 1813. 

July 22d.—The Rev. Dr. Aaron L. Chapin. President of 

Beloit College, 1850-86. Born 1817. 

July 24th._Samuel Stevens Sands. One of the oldest mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange. 

* “Thomas Nickerson. Late President of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad. 
Born 1810. - 

July 25th.—The Right Rev. Thomas Leigh Claughton. 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 1852-57. Bish- 
op of Rochester, 1867-77, when transferred to 
St. Albans. Born 1808. 

= * Prof. Llewellyn J. Evans. Late of Lane Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati. 

July 27th.—Viscount Sherbrooke (the Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe), Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Mr. Gladstone, 1868-73. Born 1811. 

July 29th.—Prof. Charles Riddlemeyer, Ph.D. Born 1810. 

“Henry Faithful Garey. Ex-Associate Judge of 
the Supreme Bench of Baltimore. Born 1821. 

July 30th.—_Baron Joseph Alexander Hubner. At the head 
of the Austrian Embassy at Paris and at 
Rome, 1850-68. Author of ‘‘ Sixtus the Fifth” 
and “Through the British Empire.” Born 
1811. 

« =  Pjerre Edmond Teisserenc de Bort. Minister 
of Agriculture and Minister of Finance in 
the Thiers and MacMahon Cabinets. Later 
Ambassador at Vienna. Born 1814. 

2 “ Alexander K. Craig. Member of Congress from 
the XXIVth District of Pennsylvania. Born 
1830. 








people an evening. So great has been the success of the 
exhibition that the University Settlement Society has 


July Bist. —Anthony Kennedy. United States Senator, 
1856-62. Born 1810, 
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SHELLEY'S CENTENARY. 


WE are glad to allow space, in this week’s issue, to the 
adoration of Percy Bysshe Shelley in both prose and 
verse. It is fitting that those who most admire this law- 
less and exquisite poet should speak their admiration. 
That the ban has been raised which was uttered against 
him in his lifetime is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
the charming lines on our first page are by a Catholic 
priest, whose appreciation is as fervent as that of another 
graceful and earnest writer printed on our eleventh page. 

We do not, however, go the full length of this admira- 
tion. No one can apologize for Sbelley’s moral lapses; 
unless it be on the stale excuse of genius which overrides 
moral law. No one can approve the manner of his pro- 
test against the formal godliness of his day, and agaivust 
the laws and -institutions of his time, unless he be an 
anarchist against God and government. Here, however, 
the partnership of the Church with frequent forms of 
tyranny may offer a little excuse. 

What we are quite as much concerned to protest 
against just now is the extravagant praise of Shelley's 
poetic art. His poetry has little really noble thought; it 
lacks clarity; its ideas are difficult to grasp. He deals 
not in the actual and concrete, but in the vague, uncertain 
and fanciful. He was a rebel against existing institu- 
tions, but not in the interest of any definite reform. He 
longed and longed and longed; he reached out and 
aspired; but what he aspired for, beyond words of liber- 
ty, it is difficult to understand. He is the poet of un- 
setiled hearts, dissatisfied with the world and their own 
condition or God’s providence, and struggling after they 
know not what. His veins flow ichor and not blood. A 
few of his poems, like ‘‘To a Skylark” and ‘‘ Adonais ” 
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deserve very high praise, and yet are more praised than 
read. One needs but to read “* Adonais” once to see how 
inferior Shelley is to the robust author of “ Lycidas”; 
and one of the sweetest lines in his ‘‘ Skylark ”: 


“ And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest,” 


with its beautiful sibilant alliteration is but a copy of 
Milton’s more wonderful lines: 
“ There entertain him all the saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies, 
That sing and singing in their glory move.” 

Shelley was not treated handsomely by his contem- 
poraries. Even his children were taken from him, 
because Lord Eldon thought him unfit to have charge of 
them. The publisher of ‘‘ Queen Mab” was prosecuted, 
and the poet felt himself driven out of the country. We 
are more patient with blasphemy now, less angry when 
the ears of our faith or our superstition are being boxed. 
We would not now mind him so much, and he would 
not now have written such vituperations of ‘ senile 
custom.” and ‘*the bigot’s hell-torch.” And so, when 
we read his poems, we skip and forget the tears and 
tatters of passion, and sympathize as we may with the 
profusely uttered but undefined longing and aspirations. 
But we do not believe that Shelley is to bea strong poetic 
force in the world. He is rather the conjuring name of a 
less masterful poetic school. We are not surprised that 
Browning refused to allow his name to be connected 
with a Shelley Society. 





~~ 





SENATOR ALDRICH. ON THE TARIFF. 


SENATOR ALDRICH, who has proved himself one of the 
best equipped men in either branch of Congress for the 
discussion of the principles as well as the results of a 
Protective tariff, delivered last week a great speech in 
the Senate on the operation of the McKinley act. He 
began by saying that the issue between the Democratic 
and Republican parties had never been more clearly de- 
fined than in their platforms at Chicago and Minneapolis. 
The Democratic platform denounces Protection as a 
fraud, declares that a Protective tariff is unconstitu- 
tional, and points to the McKiuley act as the ‘‘culmi- 
nating atrocity of tariff legislation.” The rejection by 
the Democratic Convention of a tariff plank proposing 
that revision should take into account the interests of 
our industries and laborers leaving no declaration or in- 
ference in the platform as adopted in favor of Protec- 
tion, makes it entirely proper, as we have already more 
than once pointed out in these columns, to hold that the 
Democratic Party stands practically for Free Trade. 
This is Senator Aldrich’s view. He says that the “ in- 
cidental protectionists” had at least a nominal position 
in the Democratic Party under the platforms of 1884 and 
1888, but the platform of 1892 rules them out. 

Senator Aldrich does not undertake a general defense 
of the principles of Protection, but proceeds to show how 
the McKinley act has operated; how, since it was enacted 
the necessaries of life are cheaper than before, while 
agricultural products have risen in price, and labor itself 
has benefited in larger wages. The facts which he relies 
upon to support these propositions are ‘derived from an 
investigation of prices made by a Senate Committee, 
covering a period of seventeen months prior to the 
McKinley act and eleven months since. The Committee 
obtained the prices actually paid by consumers in various 
places in these periods. The quotations obtained were 
of 215 articles which are regarded as “necessaries of 
life.” The articles are divided into the following groups: 
1, food; 2, clothes and clothing; 3, fuel and lighting; 4, 
house furnishing goods; 5, drugs and chemicals; 6, 
metals and implements; 7, lumber and building materials. 
Taking the prices of June, July and August, 1889, as a 
basis and representing them by 100 and the changes by 
fractions under or over 100, the result, according to Sen- 
ator Aldrich, was as follows: 

‘*Group: Food, 100.53; clothes and clothing, 99.65; fuels 
and lighting, 98.69; metals and implements, 97.49; lumber 
and building materials, 98.28; drugs and chemicals, 95.96; 
house-furnishing goods, 99.83; miscellaneous, 100.52; aver- 
age, 99.36.” : 
This shows that there was an increase of prices in two 
classes of articles, food and miscellaneous, 0.53 per cent. in 
the former and 0.52 per cent. in the latter; and that in the 
prices of clothes and clothing, fuel and lighting, metals 
and implements, lumber and building materials, drugs 
and chemicals and house furnishing goods, there has 
been a decline of from 0.35 per cent. to 4.04 per cent: 
These figures indicate that the farmers, who supply a 
large portion of the articles classified as food, are receiv- 
ing better prices, which was the design of the McKinley 
act; while consumers of the other classes of articles are 

getting them at prices actually below those prevailing 
before the McKinley act was adopted. It may be, as 
Senator Carlisle undertook to show, in reply to Senator 
Aldrich, that there had been previously a decline in 
prices, and that this decline was larger than that which 
has taken place since 1890. Butthat does not go to prove 
the position of the opponents of the McKinley act, that 
it has largely increased the cost of living. Senator 
Aldrich says: 

‘Tt is shown, as a net result of the investigation, that 

prices and the cost of living, based on the expenditures of 
a family in ordinary circumstances, had declined 3.4 per 
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cent. in May, 1892, as compared with the period prior to the 
adoption of the Tariff act of 1890.” 

He then goes on to show that there has been an ad- 
vance in wages, as indicated'by the results of the Senate 
inquiry, of 0.75 of one per cent. This was another object 
of the McKinley act. Protectionists are especially solic- 
itous that the wages of labor should be maintained, and 
it was designed so to’ arrange the various schedules that 
our manufacturers would not have to reduce the price 
of labor in order to hold our own market against the 
producers of other countries. If the laboring man is 
receiving higher wages than before the McKinley act 
was adopted, and is actually paying less for the neces- 
saries of life, is it not fair to claim that this measure, 
which has been so strongly denounced by the Democratic 
platform as an atrocious system of robbery, and as being 
peculiarly oppressive to the laboring classes, is entitled 
to be hailed as a friend and not an enemy of labor 
or ef any other interest that contributes to the general 
prosperity of the country? These words of Senator Al- 
drich ought to be held constantly before the eyes of 
every American citizen: 





“At no time in our history have the earnings of the 
American people been as great, measured by their power 
to purchase the comforts and necessaries of life, as they 
are to-day. Measured by the same standard, they are 
vastly greater than those of any other people in the 
world,” 

The Democrats say that the tariff is productive of 
strikes. Senator Aldrich shows, as the results of inves- 
tigations made by the Labor Bureau at Washington, that 
while there were 789 strikes in the United States in 1890 
there were 1,028 in the same year in Great Britain. A 
partial comyarison of the relative numbers involved in 
these strikes shows that those in Great Britain affected 
nearly three times as many persons as those in the 
United States. 

Senator Aldrich took up a number of schedules relat- 
ing to duties on wool and woolens and other articles, and 
showed how the results tend to benefit our own people. 
By statistics furnished by a special agent of the Treasury 
Department he proved that the tin-plate industry has 
rapidly developed from 826,922 pounds produced in the 
quarter ending September 30th, 1891, to 8,225,691 pounds 
produced in the quarter ending June 30th, 1892. Here is 
an increase of nearly 900 per cent. within a few months, 
and the immediate prospect is that the production by the 
close of the current fiscal year will be at the annual rate 
of 200,000,000 pounds. Of the 8,225,691 pounds produced 
in the last quarter more than 5,000,000 were from black 
plates produced in the United States. We were told 
when this industry was established that it could not 
flourish here. But there are now between twenty-five 
and thirty factories engaged in producing it, and already 
American inventive genius has provided machinery 
which it is certain will greatly increase the production 
and the quality of the plate, and at the same time lower 
the cost of making it. 

The McKinley tariff has not disappointed its friends, 
but it has disappointed its enemies; and the longer it 
continues in operation and the more its workings are 
investigated, the more it will vindicate itself. Let the 
facts be known. No more important contribution to the 
tariff discussion can be made than the simple publica- 
tion of the facts. We hope that Senator Aldrich’s able, 
exhaustive and convincing speech will be widely circu- 
lated. The Democrats have been busily engaged in dis- 
tributing Henry George’s plea for free trade. A good 
document in reply to it will be the speech of Senator 
Aldrich. a 
AN UNNECESSARY HINDRANCE TO EDUCA- 

TION. : 


THE most gigantic hindrance to the education of Eng- 
lish-speaking people is not discussed in any of the articles 
in our issue of this week. Many of them treat of impor- 
tant and interesting topics, but not one of them treats of 
that one hindrance which more than any other stands in 
the way of education, which more than any other dis- 
courages the young in their first entrance into the hall of 
knowledge, and which makes that a burden which 
should be a delight. 

The first article in the series, however, published by us 
this week, suggests, while it does not discuss, this great 
evil. Professor March’s topic is the Study of English, a 
topic of great importance and treated by him in a mas- 
terly way. But what we have to say now relates to the 
style in which his words are printed. He has desired to 
have his article published in the amended English spell- 
ing suggested by the American Philological Association, 
and described at the end of the last volume of the ‘‘ Cen- 
tury Dictionary.” The reader will there find one page 
describing the amended spelling, and giving the rules 
therefor, followed by forty columns of words whose 
spelling would be simplified by the rules given. 

In a language properly spelled a child could learn to 
read without toil and in a few weeks. He would not 
have to learn to spell. Spelling would come of itself; one 
could not spell wrong. Several years of achild’s lifeare 
taken up in learning to read and spell, while three months 
would be sufficient. It is within limits to say that fully 
two years of the period of every one’s education who 
speaks the English language are wasted, absolutely lost 








so far as acquirement is concerned, because of the law- 
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less, ridiculous, and we are inclined to say, criminal 
spelling of the English language. It is not simply the 
loss of time which is to be considered, but the loss of 
taste, of delight in learning. When the child should be 
learning that which is pleasant and should be drawn by 
attraction to books, Books become to him a burden and a 
disgust. The children in German schools are far in ad- 
vance of the children in our schools, and almost wholly 
because they do not have such a difficult task in learn- 
ing toread. The Germans, men of practicality as well 
as of theory, have simplified their spelling within the 
last twenty years, and have dropped silent letters. We 
are too conservative to doit. We would rather have our 
children suffer than take the trouble to change our 
spelling. 

The Philological Society of London and the American 
Philological Association are agreed as to what ought to 
be done. They know that the proper thing to do is to 
have an absolutely phonetic spelling, and that is what 
they look forward to. But they do not see that this is 
now practicable; and therefore it is their desire to remove 
as far as possible the worst inconsistencies. By reading 
Professor March’s article, which gives an illustration of 
this spelling, one will see how slightly it will shock one’s 
prejudices. A useless double letter at the end of words 
is dropped; for ph we write f; s is changed to z when 
sosounded; a@ is dropped in such a word as bread, and e 
in such a word as single or eaten. The article suffers 
nothing in intelligibility by this spelling; some space is 
saved, and the historical verities of our pronunciation 
are preserved. Nobody will be hurt by the change and 
few offended; and those who would be offended are like 
George W. Smalley, of the Tribune, perfectly incorri- 
gible and not worth considering. If, as Bismarck says, 
you cannot make au omelet without breaking some eggs, 
in this case the omelet will be good and the eggs none the 
worse for the breaking. 

What is it that stands in the way of this slight reform? 
Nothing but the agreement of a number of courageous 
men. The most astonishing reform yet accomplished in 
our spelling was made by one man, Noah Webster. He 
changed the spelling of English from centre to center, 
and from honour to honor; and his one will, as expressed 
in his one dictionary, has done this thing, Butno one dic- 
tionary maker among a dozen could do this now. They 
can’ all help but no one-can accomplish the reform, 
because no Webster can now have a monopoly of the 
dictionary business. We suppose that the most hopeful 
way now to accomplish the reform—and that reform 
will have to be made in the United States and nowhere 
else—would be by agreement between a hundred of the 
principal newspapers in the United States, that they 
would employ the amended spelling recommended by 
the Philological Societies. We would very muck like to 
see this done. The very partial adoption of - this 
amended spelling by THr INDEPENDENT has done us 
no hurt. It has called forth no important protests. 
We use such spellings as tho, altho, sestet, catalog and 
program, and there is no serious objection. But we 
cannot go alone as far as we would like to do, or as the 
English scholars all recommend. We must wait until 
there can be an agreement. We should be glad if at 
least our religious contemporaries would go as far as we 
do. Why cannot they spell tho instead of though ? Now 
let the Jeading dailies and weeklies of New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore and 
New Orleans agree to adopt the amended spelling, and 
we believe the other leading weeklies of the country 
will unite with them: and we shall have at least the be- 
ginning of an important reform which will do more for 
education and more for our children than anything else 
which ¢an be suggested in our pedagogics. 
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THE TERRIBLE EFFECTS OF DEMOCRACY. 


As Americans we never object to seeing ourselves as 
others see us, provided the others really see us. What 
we do object tois such pictures held up to us as those 
painted occasionally for the old Tory Blackwood’s by 
blind men. They do not tell us what they have seen, 
but what they imagine. The ‘‘thick drop serene” of 
Tory prejudice against Democracy has made it impossi- 
ble for them to see anything not consistent with their 
impressions as to what the fruits of Democracy ought to 
be. 

The Englishman in India is marked by even a worse 
perversion of vision than his brother of the Blackwood 
variety in the United Kingdom. He contemplates with 
alarm the influence on the Hindu mind of such ideas of 

. human liberty as the American missionaries hold with 
all modesty and deference to English rule. He, there- 
fore, seizes upon every opportunity to impress upon the 
native consciences the awful results to man socially, 
morally, and religiously of popular liberty avd sover- 
eignty. A missionary has sent us, as a specimen, a copy 
of The Times of India, with a long leader entitled 
‘* American Morals.” 

Its proposition is, ‘‘Democracy, in the exaggerated 
form in which it prevails in the States, has done much 
harm to the people politically, morally and socially.” 
It begins by asserting that the ‘‘ most vital part of the 
State, its judicial department,” is corrupted by the prin- 
ciple of popular election. Judges are ‘‘ throughout 
elected: by the people,” and, consequently, the provisions 


of the Federal Constitution cannot be carried out. Elec- 
tion by the people makes all the judicial authorities parti- 
san Officials. Of course the Times, not being able to see 
the Federal Constitution as it is, does not know that it 
provides for the appointment of all Federal judges. 

A second point is that the result of every Federal elec- 
tion is a revolution in all offices of State. The “‘ success- 
ful political party makes a clean sweep of all the officers, 
and supplants them by its own men regardless of their 
character, talent and fitness.” There are still far too many 
changes in office, particularly in the postal service; but no 
party ‘‘ makes aclean sweep,” or anything approaching 
it. There are thousands of clerks in the various depart- 
ments who have held their places through several Admin- 
istrations, The Times goes on to say that the “‘ gigantic 
frauds” in the office of the Treasurer of Philadelphia 
are only ‘‘ a typeof what is to be found in every bureau 
and office, in every Federal, State, municipal, county, 
village and township department.” This is very much 
as if we were to say that the horrid crimes of Col. 
Valentine Baker and a certain English clergyman are 
characteristic of the conduct of the officers and men 
of the English Army and Navy and of the priesthood 
and membership of the Church of England. 

Socially and morally, says this India organ. of intelli- 
gence and truth, the United States is ‘‘ unmitigably cor- 
rupt and profligate,” giving Blackwood’s as its author- 
ity. The revelations of the immorality of men and 
women, boys and girls, are, it says, ‘‘ most appalling.” 
There are some immoral people in the United States; 
but we have nothing to compare in moral horror and 
repulsiveness with the revelations given a few years 
ago by the Pall Mall Gazette of the immorality prevalent 
in England; nor have we anything quite as bad as some 
of the recent club scandals in London; nor do those high 
in the country’s honor and respect make gambling their 
pastime; nor do we elect such men as Dilke to public 
office: nor has our Government ever deemed it proper to 
provide every army post, as was the custom till recently 
in India, witha corps of prostitutes. These are a few of 
the things in which au *‘ immoral” or ‘‘ corrupt” Democ- 
racy has felt that it could not compete with the older 
monarchies. 

But the worst is yet tocome. ‘‘The Americans are 
gross materialists and atheists. Two-thirds of 
the people may be classed as irreligious and devoid of 
religion.” Ifthe Times knew the facts when it made 
these statements, its own columns exhibit as shocking a 
piece of immorality as we ever saw. It it did not know 
the facts, as we presume it did not, it did not pervert 
them; it simply manufactured the result to bear out its 
own conclusions as to what Democracy ought to produce. 

“‘Such,” says the Times, ‘‘is the gross profligacy of 
the free citizens of the free model State.” Instead of 
‘“‘rising in the moral scale by means of their own free in- 
stitutions they have steadily sunk in the mire of wretched 
immorality.” 

Behold the fate of all systems of Democracy, ye men 
ofIndia! You cannot have purity and efficiency in Gov- 
ernment, modesty and morality in society, religion 
among men and women, reverence and respect among 
boys and girls ina country where ‘“‘ Liberty and the sov- 
ereignty of the People” prevail. Behold the people of 
the United States steadily sinking in the mire of immor- 
ality as a divine punishment for their temerity in dis- 
carding Monarchy as effete! 

We do not wonder that such writing, not uncommon 
in English journals in India, disgusts American mission- 
aries. It may suit the prejudices of some Englishmen; 
but it can scarcely be tolerable, one would think, to in- 
telligent Hindus. 
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NEWS FROM UGANDA. 


Tue arrival of Captain Lugard’s first letter confirms 
the brief cable dispatch to which we referred two weeks 
ago. Up to January 12th there seemed every prospect of 
continued peace. On that,day the French Bishop reached 
Mengo, where he had gone to meet some newly arrived 
priests; and immediately matters assumed a most critical 
aspect. Difficulties and quarrels increased on every 
hand, instigated in each case apparently by the Catholics. 
A crisis was brought about by the cold-blooded murder 
of a Protestant by a Catholic in the streets of Mengo. On 
Captain Lugard’s demand for redress the King utterly 
refused to give any, and threatened to massacre the 
whole British and Protestant force. So matters went on 
until January 24th, when the Catholic party, which had 
for several days been gathering in force, were put under 
arms, and, altho negotiations were still being carried on, 
precipitated an attack on Captain Lugard’s position at 
Kambala. Tho greatly superior in numbers, they were, 
however, driven back, and fled to the islands, taking 
with them the King. This made the situation very seri- 
ous, as the natives were devoted to the kingly office, and 
refused to recognize any substitute to the reigning mon- 
arch. Captain Lugard then offered to reinstate the King, 
and to put the French party in all their former positions 
and influence, and to forget the war. This offer was ap- 
parently acceptable to Mwanga, who sent frequent letters 
to the Captain, expressing his desire to return. The 
head of the Catholic mission, however (according to 
reports from several unbiased sources), used all his influ- 











ence to prevent this. 


Captain Lugard was in a most critical situation. To 

allow matters to drift along was simply to give up the 

whole province to the French and expose the English 

missionaries and the Protestants to the attacks of the 

Catholics. This he did not feel justified in doing. Accord- 

ingly he attacked the islands, and, after some fighting, 

forced the enemy to retire to Buddu, on the frontier of 

the German province. Notwithstanding this success 

difficulties did not seem to lessen. The French party 

had secured the adhesion of the King of Kuki and of 

several tribes in the German province, and had succeeded 

in completely shutting off Captain Lugard’s communica- 

tion with the coast and with some of his own garrisons. 

The Mohammedans were quiet, but might at any time 

enter the field with a force against which he could not 

possibly stand. The native heathens, hostile to both 

parties of Christians, were arming themselves in sup- 

port of the King; and even many of the Protestants, 

afraid of the Mohammedans, doubtful of the ability of 

Captain Lugard to maintain himself, and bound to 

Mwanga by their hereditary reverence for his office, were 

inclined to desert the English. Add to all this the uncer- 

tainty of being supported by the Home Government, and 

itis scarcely surprising that the British officer should 

express doubts as to the result or make an earnest appeal 
for re-enforcement. 

Later cable dispatches from Zanzibar announce the 

arrival there of later letters from Captain Lugard and the 

English missionaries up to date of March 4th. Dispatches 
from the Catholic missionaries, published at Lyons, give 

details of a treaty proposed to Mwanga by Captain Wil- 

liame, the essential points of which are that thé flag of 
the English Conipany shall be raised and that no mission 
station shall be established without the previous assent 
of the British East AfricaCompany. Other stipulations 
that Mwanga shall declare himself a Protestant and also 
have none but pagans about his person, are too absurd to 
notice. It is also reported that under the advice of the 
missionaries (Catholic) the King has accepted these con- 
ditions and is on his way to Uganda accompanied by 
a representative of the Catholic party. It will be 
some time yet before we are able to compare fully the 
different accounts; but when all the facts come to light it 
will, we believe, appear clear that the responsibility for 
this whole trouble rests with the French priests who 
have been bound to make of Uganda “a fine Catholic 
realm.” With that in view they have sought on every 
occasion to undermine and destroy the influence, not 
ronly of the English Protestant missionaries, but that of 
the British East Africa Company. So long as Captain 
Lugard was supported ’at home they were cautious, 
but when the news came that orders had been sent 
to withdraw from Uganda, they seized the opportu- 
nity to precipitate a crisis which they hoped would re- 
sult in the complete destruction of English rule in 
Uganda. This is Captain Lugard’s belief, as stated in 
his letter, and he bases it on information which he 
promises to make public. 

That they failed is due to the courage and skill of the 
officers of the British East Africa Company, who in a 
position of extreme difficulty have shown a spirit 
worthy of all praise. That the Catholic party have 
suffered heavily is undoubtedly true. War is apt to bring 
suffering to innocent as well as to guilty, but that there 
has been such wholesale massacre of women and chil- 
dren as has been claimed by the French priests, we 
do not believe, and the charges of slavery are absurd. 

The animus of the whole movement on the part of the 
Catholics is betrayed by the statement of M. Hirth, pub- 
lished at Lyons, that for Mwanga to accept the flag of 
the British East Africa Company was equivalent to de- 
claring himself a Protestant, and involved the stamping 
out of Catholicism in Uganda. And this in faceof the 
facts that the Company’s positive instructions to its offi- 
cers were to protect Catholic and Protestant alike, that 
Captain Lugard distinctly offered with the restoration 
of Mwanga to reinstate the Catholic party, greatly in 
the majority, in all their former positions and influence, 
and that Catholic missionaries have shared equally with 
the English the protection of the Company’s fort and 
arms. 

We have no desire to be unjust to Roman Catholic mis- 
sions. We recognize fully the noble work they have 
done. But such charges as have been made by M. Hirth 
against the men to whose patience and devotion he and 
his associates owe the possibility of their work in Uganda, 
deserves and will receive the strongest eondemnation not 
only of Protestants but of fair-minded Roman Catholics. 





Editorial Votes. 


WE give our readers this week a large numberof articles 
of no little value on educational topics, and we require 
for these to enlarge the paper to forty pages. In this hot 
weather no one is required to read everything, and if some 
think the paper too large, let them omit whatis too burden 
some for them and read that which will be of more interest. 
Prof. F. A. March gives the result of longand rich expe- 
rience in teaching upon the subject of the study of Eng- 
lish, and the reader will find it printed in the amended 





spelling recommended by the American Philological Asso- 
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ciation and described in the ‘Century Dictionary”; Joaquin 
Miller gives an excellent description of the Free Kinder- 
tens of San Francisco, the city which has done most of all 
the cities in the country for this education; we are glad 
aiso to provide an article on Kindergartening in the Home, 
by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, to whom the Kindergartens of 
San Francisco are indebted for their success; Prof. G. H. 
Palmer tells of the wonderful progress of instruction in phi- 
losophy in our colleges; the learned Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the Hon. W. T. Harris, gives facts and principles 
about the cultivation of thememory; Arthur Gilman de- 
scribes the growth of the College Annex at Harvard; Lina 
Eppendorff tells what a girl can acquire in technical edu- 


cation at Pratt Institute; A. Tolman Smith gives an ac-_ 


count of the discussions at the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga; President Bascom asks whether con- 
cessions can be made to the Catholics in our common 
schools; Arthur Macdonald speaks of education in relation 
to criminals, paupers, and the insane; President S. W. 
Boardman shows what the Afro-Americans are doing in 
college; Helen E. Monroe speaks of the higher education of 
women in Germany; the Rev Annis F. Eastman discusses 
moral instruction in public schools; and Mary C. Jackson 
describes an experiment of coeducation of the races in 
Florida... This week occurs the anniversary of the birth of 
Shelley, and in recognition of it we publish two exquisite 
poems, one by John B. Tabb and the other by Bliss Carman. 
There is aiso an article on Shelley, by Kenyon West. Ina 
valuable article ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. James 
answers the question why the Republican Party should 
remain in power; O. M. Tinkham gives a touch of English 
experience; Thomas S. Potwin discusses an important point 
connected with the Apology of Aristides; and L. J. Vance 
urges the establishment of a botanical garden for New 
York. There are other poems by Mary McLanathan Wat- 
son, Ella F. Mosby and D. A. McKellar; and stories by Gil- 
bert Parker, Roger Milés and Arthur H. Smith. The edu- 
cational drift of the number invades the Literary Reviews, 
which are devoted chiefly to educational notices, and the 
Art Department, in which Miss Ward discusses Schools of 
Art. 


WE aregiad to give on another page a summary of Mr. 
Arnold White’s article in The Fortnightly Review on the 
Salvation Army. Its tribute of praise, not grudgingly 
given, altho the writer confesses his lack of sympathy with 
the movement, must be very grateful to those who have 
labored so faithfully in their self-denying work. The 
thought will naturally occur to many of a comparison 
of this with other benevolent organizations. That sucha 
comparison wasin Mr. White’s mind is evident from his 
statement that he “felt bound to demand a far higher 
standard than that of some of our large charities and 
missionary societies,’ and his conclusion that General 
Booth is a good example to many missionary societies. Is 
this correct? We think not, at least in this country. We 
see no reason why the same high standard should not be 
applied to any charitable organization as to any business; 
and we believe that it is so applied. It is barely two years 
since that a committee, after very careful examination of 
the financial methods of the American Boar4, gave them 
fully as high a meed of praise as Mr. White bestows on 
General Booth and his associates. We believe that, with 
the possible exceptions of a very few small and compara- 
tivély unimportant organizations, the same would be 
shown to be true of all our missionary societies, foreign, 
home and city. A query may sometimes arise as to the 
advisability of the fine buildings in which some are housed; 
but in some cases at least those are looked upon as invest- 
ments which must compete with other buildings of the 
same nature adapted to public use. So, too, with regard 
to the remuneration received by the officers. The scaleis 
undoubtedly very different. From General Booth down to 
the last appointed corporal, the rule of the Salvation Army 
is a bare support. In every other benevolent organization 
the rule isacomfortable support at least, and in some 
cases of special business aptitude a liberal support. With- 
out in any way criticising the Salvation Army, nay rather, 
honoring to the full the noble men and women in its ranks, 
we believe that their rule is not the best for permanent 
work. We would, however, welcome most gladly an in- 
vestigation of other societies as complete and thorough as 
that which Mr. White has made of the financial and busi- 
ness management of the Salvation Army. 


ANOTHER gerrymander has been overturned by the unani- 
mous decision of the Supreme Court of the State of Michi- 
gan. The Legislature of that State which became Demo- 
cratic through an accident, passed, it will be remembered, 
a law changing the method of choosing Presidential electors 
so as to have such electors chosen by districts instead of 
by the State at. large. That act the Court held was en- 
tirely within the power of the Legislature under the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United States. Partisan 
and unfair as it is, that measure stands. But the gerry- 
mander accomplished in the apportionment of the Senate 
and Assembly districts has been overthrown by the Su- 
preme Court as unconstitutional, and the Court also finds 
that the Apportionment act of 1885 was invalid for the same 
reasons. That is, the apportionment of 1891 is not fair and 
equitable; and the Court directs, if a spécial session of the 
Legisiature is not called to re-district the State, that the 
eoming election shall proceed according to the apportion- 
ment of the act of 1881. The Court finds that the Legisia- 
lature has given more representation to some and less to 


other counties than they were entitled to according to their 
population. Some of the counties, it appears, under the re- 
cent act were given two Senators, while other counties of 
a larger population were given only one. We have exam- 
ples of that kind in the infamous gerrymander act in this 
State. For example, Albany County witha population of 
156,748, is given four Assemblymen, while Monroe County, 
which has a population of 181,230, is given only three. This 
is only one example of the flagrant disregard by the Hill 
Legislature of the principles of equity, if not of the letter 
of the Constitution. Now that two gerrymanders, one in 
Michigan and one in Wisconsin, have been overthrown by 
the courts, it is to be hoped that the courts of our own 
State, which have already been appealed to, will overthrow 
perhaps the worst instance of gerrymandering the State 
has ever known. The people, without regard to party, re- 
joice in decisions which compel honesty in this most im- 
portant matter. And if our own Supreme Court shall fol- 
low the decisions in Wisconsin and Michigan, we may hope 
that legislators in other States will see that gerrymander- 
ing is unprofitable, and so cease to resort to this form of 
political dishonesty. 


SomE Democrats do not like to hear their party called a 
Free Trade Party; but their quarrel must be with the 
Chicago platform and with some of their representative 
men rather than with their Republican accusers. The Chi- 
cago Convention deliberately reject a plank pronouncing for 
such a revision as shall regard the interests of our indus- 
tries and the laborers in them. And not a few Democrats 
have proclaimed free trade sentiments in unmistakable 
language. The Rochester Democrat has brought together 
some of these utterance as follows: 

“T am for Cleveland for President because I am a Free Trader. 
—Henry George. 

“T will never help to makea law which stands in the way of 
Free Trade.—Roger Q. Mills. 

“TamafFreeTrader, The Mills bill is astepin that direction.— 
Cengressman Breckinridge. 

“The Democratic Party is a Free Trade party or it is nothing.— 
Henry Watterson. 

“Mr. Cleveland, by his message, for which I honor him, has 
challenged the protected industries of the country to a fight of 
extermination.—Senator Vest. 

“If Grover Cleveland is re-elected President of the United 
States, we will pass a tariff bill that puts raw materials all on the 
free list, and then we will put our own intelligent and skillful and 
productive labor in this country upon a plane of equality with the 
laborers of all other countries.—Roger Q. Mills’s speech at East 
St. Louis, Il., September 25th, 1888. 

“The conflict between Free Trade and Protection is irrepressi- 

ble and must be fought out to the bitterend. We spit upon com- 
promises, and propose neither to ask nor to give quarter.—Henry 
Watterson.” 
The New York Sun, which supports the Democratic nom- 
inees, but not their tariff ideas, says the Chicago platform 
“is a Free Trade platform as nearly as it is possible to 
make one with any customs duties left init at all.”” Here 
is one of the planks of that platform, which we have no 
objection to assist in circulating: 

** We denounce the Republican Protection as a fraud,a robbery 
of the great majority of the American people for the benefit of 
the few. We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the 
Democratic Party that the Federal Government has no constitu- 
tional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except for the 
purposes of revenue only; and we demand that the collection of 
such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government.” 
The Democratic Party, it will be seen, takes issue with the 
United States Supreme Court on the constitutional ques- 
tion, just as it takes issue with the American people as to 
the facts about Protection. 


WITH a good deal more vigor than courtesy the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) News and Courier contradicts statements made 
by Mr. Cable in the Forum about the proportion of contri- 
butions which the Negroes of the South, and especially of 
Georgia, make toward the expenses of their public schools. 
We are not interested very much in the question; it is one 
of a larger or smaller fraction. Mr. Cable believes that in 
Georgia the Negro pays, in one way or other, the larger 
part of the cost of the public schools whose advantages he 
enjoys, while the Charleston paper imagines he pays about 
one-half. We had not supposed it possible that the Negro 
paid more than a moderate fraction, perhaps less than half 
of the cost of his education. If he paid a quarter, we 
should think him doing very well. In the North the Ital- 
ians or the Hungarians probably pay less than that frac- 
tion of the expense of their public schooling. The same is 
true, generally, of all the laboring classes. Nobody that 
labors with his hands pays the expense of the schooling of 
his children. That is done chiefly by the richer people, and 
hereabouts we do not complain. We do not think it de- 
cent—we would be ashamed to talk about one class paying 
the school “bills of another class. We suppose that the 
State is one; and that it is the interest of all to see that all 
are educated; and that those who have the money must 
pay for the education of all. The difference between the 
North and the South in that matter is that we have got 
used to the public school system. It is not fully acclimated 
in the South, and so the richer classes complain occasion- 
ally, because they pay for the schooling of more children 
than they have. That is simply a sort of infantile disease; 
and the public school system of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia is suffering a kind of measles or whooping cough, 
which disfigures the face and spoils the voicefor zwhile, 
but which the patient will get over before long. We have 
had it ourselves. 


THE Carnegie mills have.started again, and the Company 
seems to have had very little difficulty in getting men to 
take the places of the strikers. Most of the new men 
are, of course, non-union men; but it is said that not a 
few of the strikers have gone to work on the same 
terms as the non-union men. It is now quite appar- 
ent that the Company can get along without the strikers, 
and many of these déluded men will have to live fora 





while in idleness or hunt work elsewhere, This will in- 





volve not a little suffering and loss in Homestead, where 
many of the workmen had neat cottages of their own, and 
were in the receipt weekly of a large and comfortable 
income. The net result to the strikers is nothing but loss. 
They have gained no single point;-they have stopped the 
furnaces fer awhile, and caused the Company to lose many 
thousands of dollars. But by their unwarrantable course 
they have greatly prejudiced their own cause, and hurt the 
interest of labor generally. Moreover, several of the 
strikers are in custody, or on bail, charged with most seri- 
ous crimes, for which they must answer before the courts 
of law. As an outgrowth of the strike, tho not directly at- 
tributable to the strikers, is the attempted assassination 
of Mr. Frick. The investigations in this case have resulted 
in discovering several nests of anarchists in New York, 
Pittsburg and elsewhere; and it seems quite probable that 
information will be obtained going to show that Berkman 
was instigated to his act by these fellow-anarchists. The 
law will have its course with these dangerous conspirators. 
There is every indication that the majesty of the law will 
be vindicated and sustained. This and nothing but this 
will satisfy the general public. 


WE are glad to observe a disposition on the part of the 
Canadian Government to meet the demands of the United 
States in such a way as to prevent the inauguration of a 
policy of retaliation. Some of the Canada merchants, see- 
ing that such a policy would work injury to the commer- 
cial interests of the Dominion, have expressed themselves 
in favor of such a modification of the rule respecting 
tolls on the Welland Canal as will put the United States 
on the same footing as the Canadians themselves in the 
use of the Canal. If the Government of Canada should 
see fit to make this concession, and its fairness is obvious, 
the law which Congress has passed and which has been 
signed by the President, providing for tolls in the Sault 
Ste Marie Canal, which should discriminate against Cana- 
dian shippers, in the same way that the Canadian Govern- 
jment discriminates against United States shippers on the 
Welland Canal, will not need to be put into operation at 
all. We most earnestly hope that this will be the result. 
A policy of retaliation once begun might be contined in- 
definitely to the damage of both parties. 


No one can have watched the work in Paris of the Re- 
formed and Lutheran Ciurches, or of the Gallican Church 
established by Pére Hyacinthe, or of the successful McAll 
Mission, or of the great Salvation Army itself, without 
feeling that there is in Protestant France an increasing 
trend toward aggressive religious endeavor. It is to the 
credit of lasting Paris that the evangelization of the 
whole man, head as well as heart, has been attempted with 
considerable success in a series of conferences which have 
been harmoniously planned and supported by three com- 
munions—those of the Reformed Church, represented by 
Théodore Monod; of the Lutheran Church, as represented 
by Auguste Mettetal; and by the Catholic-Gallican Church, 
whose pioneer is of course the celebrated Pére Hyacinthe- 
Loyson. Catholics, Protestants, and free thinkers have 
attended the meetings, which have been conducted in no 
spirit of proselytism, but solely with the desire to set forth 
the truth as it isin Jesus. This admirable system of con- 
ferences owes its inception to the energies of Frenchmen 
and not of foreigners. France, like all the world, is weary 
of theological polemics and ecclesiastical narrownesses, and 
is asking after the essential faith which brings into one 
fellowship all who accept*the one Christ. 


OUR readers will remember the tragedy at Manipur, last 
year, where the Rajah was driven from his throne by a pre- 
tender, and where there was a massacre of a small British 
force sent to replace him. The young Rajah, a boy six 
years old, was invested with the succession the other day, 
and was dressed for the ceremony in a blue velvet coat, 
richly worked with gold, a red and gold turban, white kid 
gloves and patent leather shoes—an incongruous array. 
He slept peacefully during the Political Agent’s speech, 
and when roused to stand up for ‘‘ God save the Queen,”’ 
looked wildly round, and caused considerable amusement 
by scratching his head vigorously with both hands. The 
grave English Political Agent announced the principles 
according to which the State would be administered during 
the minority of the young Rajah, these principles being 
drawn from the best experience of the most advanced 
statesmen of modern times. He thus addressed the sleep- 
ing child: 

** My advice to you, Rajah, is that you throw overall pomp and 

ceremony, settle down to pursue your studiesin a humble and 
unostentatious manner, bearing in mind that if you are to he- 
come a good ruler you must know many things.” 
What this paternal English Government supervising the 
young Rajah will do to change the old order of things is 
indicated by the abolition of the system which requires the 
laboring classes to work without pay ten days out of every 
forty for the State, the imposition in place of it of an 
annual house tax of forty cents; the abolition of slavery and 
of the custom of the Manipur parents selling their chil- 
dren; the liberation of all the slaves of the late Rajah; the 
prohibition of the habit of compelling womer to work for 
others against their will; and a reform of the land laws, 
such as will allow the permanent holding of farms without 
interference by the Government. That is the kind of im- 
provement in the condition of things which England ac- 
complishes everywhere when she takes possession of a bar- 
barous or a semi-civilized country. 


....A letter of inquiry suggests to us that it may be well 
to say publicly as well as privately that in not a few cases 
persons desiring to leave moderate bequests to the benevo- 
lent boards of our churches, have given the amount to 
these boards during their lifetime, under pledge of receiv- 
ing therefor an annuity of six per cent. as long as they 
live, the money given to go at their death, without 
reserve, to the general fund of the society. This'should 
not be done in any cases where an injury would accrue 
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thereby to the family; but it is extremely convenient when 
one wishes simply an investment that shall be absolutely 

safe so long as he lives, that shall bring in something more 

than the ordinary it?come, and that shall relieve one of 
anxiety about the execution of a will. Our large benevo- 
lent societies are willing to receive such money and hold 
it invested for annuities in behalf of those who are some- 
what advanced in years. Of course it would not do to- 
receive money in this way when the payments are likely to 

continue for a long period of years, as our benevolent so- 
cieties are limited under law in the nature of their invest- 
ment of such trust funds. 


...-It is not pleasant to read the comments of most of 
our Catholic exchanges on the Homestead riots. The 
Catholic Youth, the children’s paper, says, for example: 


“Had the advice of the Holy Father been observed there 
would have been no lockout, and consequently the odious Pink- 
erton men would not have been employed to guard the mills; 
and, of course, the homes now darkened by the deaths of hus- 
bands and sons would have been spared the sad affliction that 
fills so many aching hearts. It is timethat the army of private 
soldiers, detectives, or police maintained by a private firm be dis- 
banded. . . . While the brutal conduct of the rioters cannot 
be excused, we cannot fail to condemn the policy of the Carnegie 
Company in bringing the Pinkerton men, armed with Winches- 
ter rifles, among an angry and excited throng of laborers. Sad as 
the scenes of the riot were, they should teach us some valuable 
lessons, which we will profit by if we are wise. The Pinkerton 
army should be disbanded, for wherever it is empl»yed blood- 
shed follows.”’ 


The whole blame ison the employment of watchmen to 
protect property, and the sorrow is for the rioters who were 
killed. 


.... We shall watch with considerable interest the success 
of the new Divinity School organized at Boulder, Col. It 
is intended to be non-sectarian, but seems to us to be rather 
pan sectarian. The Dean of the Faculty isa Baptist. Its 
chair of Church History goes to an Episcopalian, while 
that of the History of Church Doctrines is filled by a Uni- 
versalist. Its Systematic Theology is to be Presbyterian, 
while a Unitarian teaches Comparative Religion, and a 
Congregationalist gives instruction in the ethics of Social 
Reform. We should think that the student who has 
passed through all these different studies and received so 
many kinds of instruction, would be in danger of finding 
his views somewhat mixed, if indeed he had any views at 
all. We believe in catholicity, essential unity. and all 


that; but we do not believe that that i i b hz 
mixing of beliefs. . —— er 


... Says The Congregationalist: 


“In our judgment many of the efforts to obliterate the color 
line make against the welfare of the colored people in this coun- 


try. They are to work out their destiny not by ignoring but by 
exalting their own race. Race pride, race amiailen. a Tacs mis- 
sion, ought to be encouraged among them.” 


Very food; but which race pride should the students in 
Fisk University cultivate, an Anglo-Saxon race pride or a 
Negro race pride? That is what we want to know: for they 
belong to both races. We are sorry to see our contem po- 
rary proceed to declare itself in favor of the Negroes form- 
ing separate denominations. It will not find it easy to 
persuade either white or colored Congregationalists of that. 


..+.‘*We really question whether the phylacteried pharisee, who 
writes THE INDEPENDENT homilies concerning ‘Southern barbar- 
ism’ would long sit side by side in the same pew with one of th 
odorous brethren from the black contingent of his city.” . 


This malodorous sentence comes from The Christian In- 
dex, the oun of a denomination which embraces more 
than a million and a quarter Negro members. What a 
kind, brotherly, Christian comment! It is one of those 
things which go to show how Christianity can sometimes 
ally itself with barbarism. 


. ..The Chicago Israelite is one of the organs of Re- 
formed Judaism; and, as might be expected, it is rejoiced 
over the action of the late conference of rabbis which de- 
clared that proselytes need not be circumcised. It says: 

“This removes the ancient barriers from the house of Israel, 
and proclaims its union with all good men of all races and de- 
nominations. It does away with the outcry of exclusiveness. It. 
is the voice crying out in the wilderness, in the hearing of all 
men, that we fully acknowledge the Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of man.” 

--..However boisterous and bloody the British elections 
may be. we are told that they are free from corruption. 
Weare therefore pained to see it announced that a petition 


has been granted to contest the election of Mr. Balfour, 
the Conservative leader in the House of Commons, and the 
nephew of Lord Salisbury, on the ground that his election 
was secured by bribery, illegal voting, and the wholesale 
treating of voters. Can these things be? 


....Itis a little and unimportant flurry stirred up by Rep- 
resentative Watson, of Georgia, about the drinking habits 
of Members of Congress. Beyond all question Congress 
is a temperate body; and yet there have been rare cases in 


which a member has shown the effects of liquor. No good 
is likely to come from this investigation, altho we wish 
very much that the tippling shops in the Capitol might be 
shut up. 


---.The Twentieth Century says that Congress “ will 
probably pass an act to prevent the raising and maintain- 
ing of private mercenary armies in any of the States,” 


méaning two or more (it takes at least two to make an 
army) private watchmen. The editor evidently never took 
the trouble to read the Constitution of the United States. 


....The hot weather of last week extended over the 
whole country, and was very nearly unprecedented for so 
long atime. It reached into the nineties on five successive 
days, and on two days was as high as ninety-eight degrees 
about our office. ‘And yet our extra pages required extra 
work, which we were sorry to impose. 

--..It was a sad mistake which a Richmond paper made 
of attributing a certain prayer to the wrong minister; for 
it was, says that paper, “one of the prettiest that Dr. — 
has offered in Richmond.” 

--+Lt is difficult to put full faith in the rosy story that 
Baron Hirsch has contracted with the Russian Govern- 


ment for the expatriation of the entire three and a half 
million Jews in that Empire. 


..-.The cholera is on its steady march westward; but we 
hope it will not visit us during the Exposition year. 


+++ The Columbus celebration is well begun in Spain. 


Religions Intelligence. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SALVATION ARMY. 


In view of the many bitter attacks made onthe Salva- 
tion Army by such prominent Englishmen as Professor 
Huxley, Mr. Loch (of the Charity Organization Scciety), 
and others, a number of gentlemen recently asked Mr. 
Arnold White to make a special investigation. Mr. White 
had already made himself somewhat of a record by his inves- 
tigation of the Jewish colonies in Southern Russia, which 
experience was considered to qualify him for this task. He 
entered into it very fully, made his report, and gives a 
lengthy summary of the results arrived at in a most in- 
teresting paper in The Fortnighily Review. 

The whole investigation centered naturally around two 
points—the personal integrity of General Booth and his 
family, and the capacity, economy and skill with which 
the immense funds placed at their disposal are managed. 
While few, if any, have charged General Booth with any- 
thing like dishonesty, there has been a somewhat wide- 
spread idea that he is making an uncommonly good thing 
out of his philanthropic scheme. Accordingly,Mr. White’s 
first investigation ..as of the financial methods adopted in 
the conduct of the Salvation Army; and he felt justified in 
demanding a far higher standard of audit and account, 
as he says, than would be required in some of the large 
charities and missionary societies. He accordingly made 
every effort to examine minutely the conduct of this de- 
partment. Sudden visits and cross-examination of high 
and low were freely used, and the result ought to set for- 
ever at rest any feeling of disquiet on the part of the hum- 
blest or the richest contributor. On one occasion Mr. 
White challenged the gentleman who is more immediately 
responsible for the Salvation Army audit (which employs 
three men five months in every year) to accompany him to 
* headquarters, look through the cash books and overhaul 
the petty cash—a source of much leakage in many well 
managed concerns. He also examined into the opening of 
the letters, conveying to.the Army the donations and 
subscriptions that come in on every hand. The result is 
that he deliberately records his testimony that the accounts 
of the Salvation Army are as well kept as those of the best 
banks, and that any one, whether Mr. Huxley, the late Mr. 
Bradlaugh, or the editor of the Times, Standard, or other 
papers who “reflect on the general integrity or on the 
clearness or order in which the accounts are kept and 
audited are hopelessly, wilfully, and demonstrably in the 
wrong.” Every letter which comes to any person which is 
not especially marked “personal” is opened by a special 
department so that any embezzling there requires the 
collusion of at least four persons. General Booth himself 
while supposed to have absolute control of the finance, as 
a matter of fact has nothing whatever to do with it. He 
is surrounded with an ironclad system devised and con- 
trolled by some of the ablest accountants in London. The 
whole audit of the cash and accounts is handed over toa 
special firm of the highest commercial standing. Investi- 
gation is welcomed on every hand, and the result is that 
the accounts have never been attacked by any but the most 
ignorant. ° 

Passing then to the question of the personal income of 
General Booth and his family, Mr.. White shows that the 
only one in the family who receives even a moderate in- 
come is Mr. Bramwell Booth, who is given $1,000 a year 
and a house. Mr. White was advised by competent 
judges that in view of Mr. Bramwell Booth’s intellectual 
grip and general capacity for vast administrative work, 
he would not be overpaid if he received remuneration at 
the rate of $20,000a year. General Booth himself receives 
nothing but his necessary traveling expenses, With re- 
gard to the charges of luxurious travel and extravagant 
expenditure, Mr. White says that these are entirely in- 
correct. General Booth takes sleeping cars when it is 
necessary for him to reach his different appointments in 
goodtrim for work. The whole income from “ In Darkest 
England” and The War Cry is turned into the general 
fund. Every item ofexpense is subordinated to the most 
rigid but not parsimonious economy. With regard to 
other members of the family, Mr. Herbert Booth receives 
$16.25 a week and a house; Mr. Booth-Tucker receives the 
same amount, for wh:ch he gave up $7,000 a year in the 
Indian civil service; Mr. Booth-Clibborn, in Paris, receives 
eighty francs a week ($4), to get which he gave up asalary 
of $2,000 a year, and Mr. Ballington Booth, in New York, 
receives no salary but $10 as an allowance for house rent. 

Mr. White sums up the result of his investigations in 
regard to the family as follows: 

“1, That General Booth and his family are honest to the core; 
2, that they barely take food enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether; 3, that.one and all, for the good of others, are working 
themselves almost to death; 4, that sofar from making anything 
out of the Army they either work for nothing or fora bare pit- 
tance; 5, that General Booth himself is of independent means and 
has given thousands of pounds to the Army; that two of his sons- 
in-law have abandoned good positions to work in the Army; and 
that his son is working for one-twentieth of his cash value.” 

Mr. White then takes up the question as to the skill with 
which this vast system is matiaged. Without going into 
the detail of each department he notes especially Hadleigh 
Colony of the Darkest England scheme, where. if anywhere, 
he would be likely to find errors in judgment. He finds 
that the total expenditure upon the Farm Colony, up to 
the end of May, 1892, without any reductions for incomes 
of any kind, amounts to $370,850. The number of men at 
work there is about 260, tho upward of 700 have passed 
through the colony, it being expected that no man will 
remain there more than a year in order to learn what is 
necessary for colonial life or to regain habits of industry 
and character for work in England. It follows from this 
that the present machine will ina few years have raised 
thousands instead of hundreds only, and the solidity and 
value of the investment is to be determined not so much by 
the existing population as by the solid improvement of the 
men as members of society and the actual value of the as- 





sets represented by the expenditures. Mr. White calls at- 
tention also to the fact that the first pattern of new ma- 
chinery.is invariably more costly than subsequent produc- 
tion, notwithstanding which there is no shrinkage in the 
capital value of the investments, which in the opinion of ex- 
perts have increased in value since they were made. After 
careful inspection, the worst feature, because the least de- 


‘fensible expenditure, he found to be a group of four semi-de- 


tached houses erected for the use of officers of the Army ata 
cost of $7,000. This he considers somewhat in excess of the re- 
quirements in the case, and says that General Booth is 
prepared to sell or let the buildings in question. With 
this one exception he finds that he cannot put his finger 
upon any “palpable extravagance or obvious mistake.” 
In fact, the way the work has been carried on shows that 
the heads of departments are first rate men in every in- 
stance. 

With regard to this portion of his investigation Mr. 
White sums up his results as follows: 

“1, The funds laid out by General Booth on the Hadleigh Col- 
ony have on the whole been well and wisely spent with the ex- 
ception of four houses costing in all 37,000, which should be let or 
sold if the Army is to maintain its standing of ascetic self-denial; 
2, the capital laid out on the colony is intact if it has not in- 
creased in value; 3, money is urgently needed in order to fulfill 
the original program, and if supplied by the public it will be well 
spent.” 

More valuable even than these are some wise words of 
hearty commendation for the results of the scheme as 
manifested in the bearing of the men who have been, not ° 
pauperized by alms, but re-cued by the restoration of self- 
respect to the mind and of muscle to the body, and by the 
subjugation of sensual appetites and bestial tastes. He 
shows that while the average cost of maintaining a pauper 
in the workhouses of England is about $2 a week, the cost 
of maintaining a colonist at Hadleigh is about $1.35a week, 
not including the value of his work. In order to secure 
additional testimony Mr. White asked a gentleman thor- 
oughly competent from knowledge of the London poor and 
from a cordial dislike to the Salvation Army, to visit the 
colony and address himself especially to the complaints 
and opinions of itsinhabitants. This gentleman summed 
up his opinion in the following language: 

“The extraordinarily happy looks I saw in all proved that the 
influence of the Army on them is wonderful. Ina word, the Sal- 
vation Army has worked a miracle.” 


To this Mr. White adds the substantiation of his personal 
evidence, which is all the more valuable because he says 
himself: ‘ 

“T am no partisan of General Booth’s. I dislike many of his 
methods: I dislike the language of emotion and the display of 
feeling. Iabhor publicity in good works when that publicity is 
sought by the doer. But if living man has had injustice inflicted 
upon him by public opinion it is William Booth in the matter of 
the accounts of the Salvation Army and in the work he has done 
for his fellow men and women. 

“In these days people dislike humbug so emphatically that 
they suspect all goodness to be humbug and denounce it accord- 
ingly. If bytheir fruits men should be judged, then the Booth 
family, men and women, have conferred honor upon their coun- 
try; altho some of their methods may be repugnant to good 
taste and even to good feeling. But it is open to question if 
great revolutions in morals are wrought by good taste.” 

The article closes with a glowing tribute to Catherine 
Booth and her pervading Christian influence, and her last 
message to her children and friends: 

“My DEAR CHILDREN AND FRIENDS: I have loved you much, 
and in God’s strength have helped you alittle. Now, at his call, I 
am going away from you. The war must go on; self-denial will 
prove your love to Christ. All must do something. I send you 
my blessing. Fight long and God will be with you. Victory 
comes at last. I will meet yon in Heaven. 

“CATHERINE BoorH.” 


> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Tue Congregatioal church of Edgartown, Mass., 
celebrated its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, July 
"tb. An address was given in the evening by the Rev. E. 
K. Alden, D.D., Secretary of the American Board. 








....Prof. Llewelyn J. Evans, who so recently left Lane 
Seminary for work in his native Wales, has been suddenly 
taken away by heart disease. When he left America the 
hope was frequently expressed by those who realized his 
worth as a scholar and teacher that he would at some time 
return to this country. 

....Prof. Frank H. Foster, of Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary, has resigned the Chair of Church His‘ory to take the 
Chair of Systematic Theology in the Pacific Theological 
Seminary at Oakland; Cal. Dr. Graham Taylor, of the 
Fourth Congregational Church, in Hartford, Conn., has 
also been called to the Chair of Christian Sociology in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


....The Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church and the 
Chalmers Presbyterian Church in this city are to be united 
in one organization, under the pastorate of the Rev. Wal- 
ter D. Buchanan. of the Chalmers Church. The last pas- 
tor of the Thirteenth Street Courch was Dr. C. S. Robin- 
son. The united Church will worship in the present 
building of the Thirteenth Street Church. 


....I'wo Iowa Roman Catholic prelates, Bishops Cos- 
grove and Hennessy, have written letters declaring that 
the Order of the Knights of Pythias is condemned by the 
Church in common with all secret societies, and that the 
penalty for joining it or maintaining membership is ex- 
communication. Someof the Knights affirm that they 
joined after consulting their pastor, who secured from high 
Church officials the judgment that it was not prohibited. 


....A prominent Roman Catholic member of the Center 
party in Germany in an address at the Catholic Assembly 
at Neisse, whe took the ground that all Catholics should 
support the Triple Alliance, as no better guarantee for 





the peace of Europe and no firmer basis for that Alliance 
can be found than in the restoration of the temporal power 
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ofthe Pope. Ifthe Alliance is excluded there is no impor- 
tant power from which the realization of that object can 
be expected. : 

.... The death of Dr. A. L. Chapin, formerly President of 
Beloit College, removes one of the strongest men of the 
West who has been identified for fifty years with the growth 
of Christian life in Wisconsin as pastor ofa prominent 
church in Milwaukee and as President of Beloit College. 
The latter owes very largely its distinct religious impress 
to his influence. Dr. Chapin was a valued counselor in the 
benevolent societies, and prominent in public matters of 
every kind. 


«.e-The Mills"meetings in South California have closed 
and left behind a record of most blessed work. As a rule 
the Presbyterian churches seemed to have reaped the 
largest harvest. Mr. Mills was in San Diego for ten days, 
and the whole city was stirred as never before in its history. 
The large tent, seating three thousand, could not hold the 
throng. The influence extended to many adjoining par- 
ishes where Mr. Mills was unable to work in person, so that 
the whole section of country has received a great impulse 
for Christian life. 


....The Rey. S. E. Young, of Asbury Park, N. J., is fol- 
lowing up his good work in securing larger salaries for the 
men at the life-saving stations along the coast by organiz- 
ing better means of spiritual help for the same class of peo- 
ple. Asa result partly of his address at the Christian En- 
deavor Convention in this city on religious services for life- 
saving stations, a committee has been appointed, including 
the presidents of the Endeavor Societies of each coast State 
and members from the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 
This committee is to provide for the conduct of meetings 
at all the stations of the United States and Canada, and 
the Christian Endeavor Society and other religious organi- 
zations are requested to co-operate by communicating with 
the State president, Mr. Young, or J. Lester Wells of Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 


....It has been announced that the Minister of the In- 
terior in Russia and a Commission appointed by the Holy 
Synod ere together elaborating a plan for the complete 
annihilation of the Stundists in that Empire. As soon as 
the plan is complete, it will receive the sanction of the 
Minister of Justice, who will appoint the necessary pains 
and penalties. A writer in an official Russian paper points 
out that the Stundists in the southern and western prov- 
inces are steadily advancing in numbers and influence, and 
claims that their national customs, their national drink, 
their method of agriculture, even their Russian language, 
are undergoing a change as they leave the Church of their 
fathers for the new heresy. A schism so fraught with dan- 
ger to the Russian Church and State, he considers it is nec- 
essary to stamp out by every means possible. Hence, we 
may look for a revival of bitter persecution for these much 
enduring people. A writer in The Christian, London, calls 
upon Christians everywhere to remember these persecuted 
Stundists, and do all that is in their power to relieve them. 


....The second meeting of the Grindelwald Conference, 
commenced July 5th, and included addresses by the Rev. 
Lewis Hughes, M.A., of the Church of England, who 
claimed that the liberal spirit manifested in the proposal 
made by the Lambeth Conference reduced to a minimum 
the question of doctrines in Church government. Witha 
view to inducing all Nonconformists to join the Church of 
England community, he would overcome the difficulty of 
the historic Episcopate by the recognition of all present 
Nonconformist ministers as priests, but all future minis- 
isters should be required to receive the Episcopal ordina- 
tion. The general effect of his speech was disappointing, 
and served to show how impossible reunion is upon the 
line suggested. Dr. Lunn, followed by Dr. Mackennal, 
deprecated the introduction of any cut-and-dried scheme for 
organic reunion. The Rev. W. H. Aitken read a paper on 
points of contact in opposing views on eschatological sub- 
jects, which was followed bya discussion. The Rev. W. 
Spiers presented a paper on the duty of the Church to sci- 
ence and the influence of science on the Church. 


....-The St. Chrischona Pilgrim Mission in Germany. has 
long since given up any direct work in foreign lands. In- 
stead it has a training school, where men may fit them- 
selves for any kind of evangelistic work, The last report 
shows that there are sixty-eight students in the institu- 
tion, besides ten young men who attended during the 
winter the course of Bible study. Most of these belong to 
the peasant class. One interesting member of the institu- 
tion, however, is the only son of a wealthy landed proprie- 
tor in Russia, His father’s vast possessions are far from 
any place of worship; and the son, who had been sent to 
Germany to acquire some proficiency in the art of practical 
farming, felt that he needed more than this in order some 
day not only to manage the estate well but to hold right 
relations to his servants and dependents. Most of the 
former students, laboring in distant parts of the world, 
send reports of their work. The institution also has the 
direction of some thirty-five evangelists not connected with 
any other missionary society, and located in Switzerland, 
Germany and Austria; and have also built mission halls 
capable of seating from 150 to 600 persons in a number of 
places. 


-...-The Cincinnati Presbytery recently circulated 
throughout its bounds a pastoral letter designed to meet 
the prevalent dangerous views regarding the Scriptures. 
It cites four facts as clearly stated in the Word of God; 
first, every part of the Holy Scriptures is so inspired by God 
that it is the actual word of God for man; second, the in- 
fluence of the divine inbreathing upon the holy men of 
God who wrote the Scriptures was such that they spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost to speak, and their 
language became the pneumatic and living message of God 
to men, resulting in making an infallible guide of faith 
and life; third, this supervision was not such as to make 
the sacred writers machines nor their work mechanical; 
fourth, the purpose and aim which God had in view in 








giving his Word which refers to the original writings as 
they were prepared by the Holy Spirit, and which have been 
kept in all ages so pure that the existing texts in the origi- 
nal tongues contain nothing that impairs their infallibility 
as the supreme ruleof faith and life. The letter closes by 
urging upon every disciple of Christ and lover of human- 
ity so to guard the utterances of the pulpit, the press and 
class-room and other channels of teaching the Word of 
God as to establish faith, deepen reverence in the Bible, 
and magnify it in the eyes of the people. 


...-The Old Catholic Church in this country has the 
honor of an archbishop as its head. The Rev. Joseph 
Rene Villatte, who was born in Paris in 1854, educated asa 
Gallican for the Roman Catholic priesthood in Paris, 
Canada and this country, was not satisfied with the posi- 
tion of that Church, placed himself in correspondence with 
Father Hyacinthe and the leaders of the Old Catholic 
Churches in Europe, and in 1885, was ordained sub-deacon 
by the Old Catholic Bishop, Edward Herzog, in Switzer- 
land. Last year in July he left for Colombo, Ceylon, with 
the idea of receiving the Episcopal consecration from the 
Primate of the Independent Catholic Church in India and 
Ceylon. He first spent nine months in hard study, then re- 
ceived the consecration from Archbishop Alvarez, assisted 
by two bishops of the Syrian Church, sanction having 
been obtained from the ancient Patriarchial See of Antioch. 
The Patriot Ignatius Peter III, now residing in the mon- 
astery of Deir-Zarferan in Mesopotamia, also conferred 
upon him the dignity ofarchbishop. Archbishop Villatte 
then visited the Old Catholic Bishop Drepandel, in Hol- 
land, from whom as well as from other priests he received 
cordial encouragement for his work in this country. The 
Archbishop’s jurisdiction covers America, and he is plan- 
ning to consecrate three bishops for his work and then to 
devote his personal ministration to the foreigners, leaving 
the native Americans to govern their own Church. The 
Old Catholic faith has in this country two churches, five 
missions, and 4,000 communicants. The Archbishop’s 
headquarters will be at Green Bay, Wis. 


.-.. What ministers and mission societies have failed to 
accomplish, namely, the erection of new churches in Ber- 
lin, it seems is now to be brought about through the influ- 
ence of the noble Queen, who has taken most energetic 
steps in this work. She is a devoted and sincere Christian 
lady, and, together with her husband, sees the greatest 
danger to the one and a half millions of Berlin in the es- 
trangement of the masses from the Church and the Gospel. 
While in Constantinople, some months ago, she declined a 
very valuable gift of jewels from the Sultan, but as a per- 
sonal favor asked of him permission to erect a Protestant 
church in Bethlehem; this was, of course, granted. 
While yet plain Princess Wilhelm, she and her husband 
co-operated actively with the City Mission Society and re- 
peatedly met with the leaders at the house of Count Wal- 
dersee and elsewhere to deliberate on its work. For two 
years she has now held the protectorate of the Berlin So- 
ciety for the Erection of New Churches, and it is mainly 
through her influence that the means have been secured 
for a half-dozen new sanctuaries, The Emperor gave 
100,000 marks; private individuals and corporations gave in 
proportion. The Empress recently published a ‘‘ Declara- 
tion’ as to the work and the prospects. After relating 
what has been done and stating that another new church, 
the ‘‘ Church of the Redeemer,” is about to be erected, she 
continued: g 

“This work is done in the hope that the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
our Savior and Redeemer, may always be preached in its purity 
in our churches, and the sacraments be administered according 
to their original purposes, so that all who hunger for eternal life 
may be edified in our holy faith through the Holy Spirit. In this 
sense I have entered upon this work, and by this writing I wish 
to testify to the world that this work is undertaken to the glory 
of God, before whom I bow in humility and to whom I ded ; 
all my life. Blessed be his holy —— in Christ Jesus our Lord! 


UGUSTA VICTORIA, ; 
**German Empress and Queen of Prussia.”’ 


....One of the most prominent meetings in England re- 
ceutly, was that to celebrate the jubilee of Dr. Newman 
Hall’s ministry. This derived a special interest from the 
fact of his retiring from his position at Christ Church and 
the acceptance of that pastorate by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
of Regents’ Park Baptist Chapel. Dr. Hall pre:ched his 
farewell sermon on July 10th, in which he gave a sketch of 
his ministerial career, referring to a number of incidents, 
among the most prominent of which was the publishing of 
his tract ‘“‘ Come to Jesus,” four thousand copies of which 
have been circulated. Mr. Hall says that he wrote this as 
an expansion of an impromptu address given one evening 
after he and another teetotal minister had retired from a 
missionary celebration at which pipes and whisky were 
circulated. Dr. Hall took for his text ‘“ God so loved the 
world,” etc., selecting it because it was the one with which 
he commenced his ministry and because it had been his 
special theme for half acentury. He expressed his great 
admiration for modern thought, but was grieved when 
pulpits departed from the great central truths; he valued 
the higher life of Christianity but denied that there were 
two kinds of Christianity; all real Christianity was higher. 
This was followed onTuesday evenin by a farewell meeting, 
when old and young, rich and poor, Churchmen and Dissent- 
ers, Americans and Englishmen gathered, eager to do him 
honor. Addresses were presented by a number of prominent 
men representing different societies and organizations, 
closing with an address presenting Dr. Hall, on the part of 
his church and congregation, with a richly chased tea and 
coffee service and salver, and a check for $1,000. After Dr. 
Hall’s cordial response others followed with personal rem- 
iniscences, and then Dr. Hall made a statement of the ac- 
ceptance by Mr. Meyer of the call to the pastorate of Christ 
Church. Referrin to Mr. Meyer's only condition to his 
acceptance, that ry * tistery should be built, Dr. Hall said 
that as it was time that the partition walls between the 
Baptists and Congregationalists should be thrown down, 
he would have pleasure in [aes the $1,000 he had just 
received on the baptistery. r. Meyer, being present, was 
called on for a short address, in which he expressed his 
regret at leaving his present. work, but rejoi in the op- 

rtunity it gave him for work among workingmen. They 
had given him a splendid welcome; and he ho that as 
long as their ways ran ther they would love him, be- 
lieve in him and pray for « Mr. Meyer’s church, at a 
meeting held to accept his resignation, expressed their 
deep sense of the value of his try among them and 








their thanks for his services. He has decided to continue 
= perviens at the Regents’ Park Chapel until the end of 
ptember. 








Missions. 


THE annaal report of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, just received, calls especial attention to the revival 
in the Telugu mission in India, the progress of the work in 
France, and the conversion of more than sixty at Bolengi 
station, near Equatorville, in the Upper Congo valley. In 
addition the year has been one of more than usual prosper- 
ity in nearly all the missions. The work of Bible translat- 
ing, printing and distributing has been carried on as rap- 
idly as possible. A new edition of the Karen Bible for the 
Sgau-Karens, carefully revised but delayed longer than 
anticipated, is being printed at Toungu, and will soon be 
ready. A new edition of the Pwo-Karen Bible has also 
been printed at Rangun, and the Shan Bible, translated 
and carried through the press by J. N. Cushing, D.D., is 
practically completed and nearly ready for the people. The 
new edition of Judson’s translation of the Bible into the 
Burman language is being circulated, and an edition has 
been printed in Boston from plates of a reduced size made 
by the photo-engraving process. Efforts are also being 
made on the Congo for the translation of the Scriptures. 
But the need is felt of some uniform system of rendering 
the Congo dialects in Roman characters. The most inter- 
esting feature of the work in Burma has been the extension 
in the unoccupied fields of Upper Burma, the work there 
drawing closer to the Naga hills, in Southern Assam, where 
the Kohl and Garo missions are proving very successful. 
In the Telugu mission, next to the great revival, the im- 
portant event was the raising of the Ongole mission High 
School to a second-grade college, according to the standards 
of the Government of India, the effect of which will be 
to enable the children of Christians to take a stand in life 
on a level with the most favored classes of India, and also 
afford Christian privileges to heathen families who will 
pay the fees fixed by law. In view of these facts Dr. 
Clough, of India, who has been in this country, has raised 
two special funds of $50,000 each, one for the enlargement of 
the mission, the other for the endowment of the high 
school. Reference is also made to the severity of the fam- 
ine and the probable need of measures of relief. In China 
the work has continued notwithstanding the disturbances 
occasioned by the riots and the unfavorable effect upon the 
Chinese of the anti-Chinese law passed by Congress. Re- 
action against foreign influence in Japar is referred to as 
continuing in unabated force, having reference, however, 
not so much to the foreign ideas and improvements as to 
the foreigners themselves. The missionaries feel that 
while the Japanese Christians wish to control their own 
churches and schools, some of them even thinking that the 
missionaries themselves may be dispensed with, yet they 
propose to maintain the Christian work in vigor and carry 
it forward till it covers the whole Empire. The outlook in 
Africa is especially encouraging in view of the break in the 
solid mass of heathenism in the Upper Congo Valley. The 
European steamers for the Congo nearly all go up the river 
to Matadi, where the mission has its headquarters, and one 
of the missionaries, the Rev. T. A. Leger, is conducting 
services in French, the official language of the State. The 
depression caused by the s'eeping sickness has largely dis- 
appeared, and the first ingathering has bren made at Mu- 
kimvika, at the mouth of the Congo River. Forty-four 
missionaries have been appointed, 33 male and 11 female. 
The actual expenses included the payment of the deficit of 
$61,593.94 from the previous year were $635,927.24, an in- 
crease of $102,159.09 over the previous year. The receipts 
were $569,172.93, an increase of $96,998.72, including the first 
$50,000 raised by Dr. Clough; the second like sum is not 
included, being a special endowment. 

The summary of statistics for the year is as follows: 
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... A medical missionary of the North Africa Mission 
in Fez, the capital of Morocco, the scene of the late visit of 
the British Envoy, Sir Charles Euan Smith, reports that 
through the months of January, February and March 
there was an attendance of 2,331 patients. Of these only 
thirty-three have come to return thanks or show them- 
selves healed. Some are still receiving treatment, and 
many have not returned. Among those who came was a 
party of warlike men from Melila in the Riff country. 
They brought a sick man, evidently in their estimation 
some Moslem saint, and were greatly impressed with the 
medical treatment that he received, and still more with the 
Christian truth that they heard. The chief, after listening 
to the missionaries, turned to his friends, told them to be 
silent, and said: ‘‘Oh, Christian, Ihave come to you in the 
name of God, who has created you and me and has sep 
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arated our religions”; and then added with an oath: *‘ He 
gave you the best.” The party on their departure took 
with them a large Bible,a New Testament and several 
Gospels. 

. 

....The Arabian mission have issued another leaflet 
speaking of the decision to occupy the city of Busrah (Bas- 
sorah), just below the confluence of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. It isa city of 60,000 inhabitants, an important 
export. station, the center of many caravan lines from 
Arabia and Persia, and connected with India by several 
steamship lines. The present needs of the mission are a 
mission boat, to extend work along the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, a permanent building at Busrah, and increased sub- 
scriptions for salaries of additional missionaries and native 
helpers. 


....A demand was made some time since upon the Chi- 
nese in the district of Singapore to provide an idol of the 
neighborhood witha dinner. The Christians refused to 
join in the subscription, and as a result bave suffered 
severe persecution. One night all the growing bean crop 
of some of them was cut level with the ground; another 
lost all his fruit, and a third was badly hurt by stepping 
on a sharp piece of iron, placed in his field by some enemy. 
On the other hand, in certain villages in Formosa, there 
has heen an extraordinary giving up of theidols. Nearly five 
hundred cleared their houses in the presence of Dr. McKay 
and gave over one of their temples for a house of worship. 


....The French Government has issued a demand that 
English missionaries shall be recalled from Algeria, plead- 
ing that they “corrupt the religion of the country’ and 
render it difficult to “prevent the troubles which too often 
arise in Mohammedan countries in consequence of religious 
agitation.” The report that this is a mere set-off against 
the occurrences in Uganda in response to the letters of the 
‘* white Fathers,” is weakened by the fact that every kind 
of “religious proselytism,’’ even by persons of French 
nationality, is interdicted. The aim seems to be purely to 
make government easy in that Mohammedan country. 


Diblical Research. 


ARISTIDES AND THE DIDACHE. 
BY THE REV, THOMAS STOUGHTON POTWIN. 














In Aristides we have a new witness for the early date and 
wide presence of the Didache The editorsof the two texts 
both recognize its use in the newly recovered “Apology.” 
We must say now, therefore, that the Didache first appears 
to us at Athens. 

The editor of the Greek text, however, remarks: “‘ It may 
well be doubted whether our author knew the ‘ Two Ways’ 
in the form presented to usin the Didache.’”’ And again: 
“It is hardly possible, therefore, to believe that Aristides 

«can have drawn this precept (the negative Golden Rule) 
from the Didache in the form in which we know it.” His 
reasons are that he finds his parallels only in the first four 
chapters of the Didache,in the slight variation of the 
form of the Golden Rule from that in the Didache, and its 
near approach to that of the interpolations in the ‘‘ Codex 
Beze.” 

These reasons, however, lose their force when we consider 
the method of Aristides, in incorporating rather than quot- 
ing his authorities, and the fact that he comes nearer to 
making an exact quotation of some length in this case 
from the Didache than from any part of canonical Scrip- 
ture. In the Golden Rule his method required him to 
change the form of precept into a narrative of action, and 
the alteration is otherwise very slight. The interpolations 
referred to are, of course, of unknown date, and are not un- 
naturally referable to Aristides as a source, or some other 
narrative author, 

In regard to the first reason the editor, we think, is mis- 
taken in finding a use only of the ‘‘ Two Ways,” or the first 
six chapters of the Didache. 

The treatment of the stranger certainly suggests that 
required for the wayfarer in the twelfth chapter of the Di- 
dache. - 

And the “‘ Thanksgiving hour by hourin all meat and 
drink and the other good things’’ refers us to the tenth 
chapter, where it is said: ‘Thou Almighty Lord hast 
given both food and drink to men for enjoyment that they 
may thank thee.”? The whole of the last half of Aristides’s 
fifteenth chapter is suggestive of the Didache rather than 
the Scripture; but that he should chiefly use the moral pre- 
cepts found in the ‘‘Two Ways” was almost necessary 
from the fact that that latter part of the Didache is so 
largely taken up with Christian rites, whereas from Aris- 
tides one would never know that such a thing as baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, or even any church organization existed 
among the Christians. His theme is simply Christian faith, 
worship and life as contrasted with those of the heathen, 

Aristides makes it more clear than ever that the preva- 
lence of the negative form of the Golden Rule in early 
Christian times was to the Didache. It is one of its 
Jewish features derived from Tobit The Didache was the 
bridge by which it crossed from Jewish to Christian writ- 
ings. In the Jewish mind the place which is now held by 
‘the Golden Rule was given to the precept uttered with so 
much emphasis in Leviticus: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. I am the Lord.” This was the positive, 
and the corresponding negative seems to have been felt to 
be an expansion of the thought. The prestige of the whole 

Jewish teaching from the days of the Pentateuch was not 

easily lost. Paul makes this precept the sum of all the 
Commandments; James pronounces it the Royal Law (Royal 
Rule). And a name goes a great way in empasizing a 
precept. Who can tell us when the name “ Golden Rule”’ 
first appears in literature and how much it has done to 
stimulate Christian Altruism ? 

Thestruggle, as it were, between the positive and negative 
forms, and the close connection of both with the Old Testa- 


tine Homilies in the three chapters where the principle is 
touched upon (vii, 4; xi, 4; xii, 32). A positive form is 
given ineach case, but very unlike that of Matthew or 
Luke. In the first case it is applied to ‘the neighbor,” 
instead of “men,” and is illustrated in an entirely nega- 
tive manner. In the second case it runs: Whatever good 
things, «a4, any one wishes for himself so let him afford, 
mapexétw, to another in need. In the third, all is derived 
from devotion to the love of one’s neighbor as one’s self, 
and the principle is carried to the forbearing to punish a 
neighbor who has done wrong, because aman does not 
wish to be punished himself. 

If we make proper allowance for ancient freedom in re- 
producing literary form, there seems no good ground to 
question that the Didache of Aristides was that which we 
now possess, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 14TH. 
ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA.—ActTs 5: 1-11. 


NortEs.—‘' Ananias.”—The Greek form of Hananiah. 
“A possession.’”’—Real estate, land. “At the 
Apostles’ feet.’’—This indicates that the Apostles exercised 
unquestioned authority and had control of the finances of 
the church, extending it for their own support and that of 
any others who needed it. Probably the devotion of 
property this way to the common support was connected 
with an idea that Christ’s second coming would be very 
soon, and that it was better to convert property into a 
form where it could be all used for immediate necessities. 
“Lie tothe Holy Ghost.”—The Holy Spirit was re- 
garded as a personal existence, guiding and inspiring the 
leaders of the Church, so that one who tried to deceive 
them tried to deceive him. “* Whiles.”—An obsolete 
form of while, very foolishly retained in the Revised Ver- 
sion. “Unto God.”—God is thus identified with the 
Holy Ghost,to whom he is said to have lied in the previous 
verse. “ Fell down.” —As if struck with apoplexy from 
fright, as perhaps it was, but under the special providence 
of God. **Gave up the ghost.”—Another obsolete ex- 
pression that ought not to have been retained. ‘‘ Ghost” 
here means a man’s spirit, which leaves his body. 
“The young men.”—In the company, to whom the task 
would naturally fall; altho it may perhaps mean a 
band of young men specially appointed in the church, 






































as in the synagog, to attend to the care of the 
worship and the burial of the dead. “ Wrapped 
him round.’”’—Unloosened the clothes he had on, 


and wrapped him in them. “* Buried him.’’—As was the 
custom then, immediately, and with no religious service. 
The surprising thing is that his wife was not informed; 
but we can only conjecture why. “ Three hours after.” 
—When there had been time to carry him to his ownfsepul- 
cher, if he had one, or to dig a grave outside the walls. 
“His wife... came in.”—So that the words of commenda- 
tion that would have been given her husband might be re- 
peated. “To tempt the Spirit.”—To test the Holy 
Spirit,and find if he could be deceived. “They shall 
carry thee out.”,—He may have died of fright and apoplexy; 
but Peter’s foretelling it makes it a miracle. --——‘ Great 
fear.”—Fear of doing a false, unworthy deed which would 
provoke the anger of God. 
Instruction.—The early Church practiced voluntary, not 
compulsory Socialism. It was not a success, and it did not 
last. To have all things in common, to sell one’s property 
and put it into the common fund, to support all one’s poor 
by the contributions of the rich, may sound very Christian, 
and may seem to be only obeying what Christ told one rich 
man: “Sell all thou hast and give unto the poor’’: but the 
plan was a failure when the twelve disciples tried it, and it 
has been a failure ever since. 
This abortive experiment of Socialism seems to have 
been fostered by an expectation that our Lord was soon to 
appear, and that it would not be worth while to keep one’s 
goods. As time passed on the believers found out they 
were wrong, and they returned to the common conditions 
of life. We ought to live soas to be ready to go at any 
moment, yet plarning to live to old age. 
The sin of Ananias and Sapphira was first greediness of 
praise. They wanted to be praised for their self-sacrifice. 
They had givena very large sum to the Church. They had 
heaped up the contribution-box. They must have known 
that God would see it; but they loved the praise of men 
more than the praise of God. This greediness for human 
praise is a terrible temptation. 
Greediness of filthy lucre, or covetousness, does not seem 
to have been any special element in their sin. Indeed, 
they were very generous, among the most generous of the 
believers, only the y wanted to be praised first. 
Their greediness for praise led them to lie, so that they 
might get a little more praise than they deserved. One 
sin leads to another. A sin of the heart leads to one of the 
lips. 
Lying isa detestable vice, whatever it springs from. It 
generally is the result either of fear, or avarice, or ambi- 
tion. Here it was ambition, which is not so bad as avarice 
and no worse than fear. How mean it is to lie because one 
is afraid to tell the truth, or because one wants to get 
money that is not properly his! 
Ananias lied in giving awaymoney. Itismore common 
to lie in taking it in unjustly, by deception or fraud, no 
better than stealing. Think how much worse thisis than 
the sin of Ananias. 
As the world goes Ananias and Sapphira were pretty de- 
cent, benevolent people. Their only sin was in a falsehood 
about the amount of their property they had reserved; 
such a sin as a man is guilty of who lies about his taxable 
property. But God showed his displeasure at even this 
not the worst sort of Jie. 

















God sees. He knows. He cannot be deceived. He will 
see that his laws are kept, or that punishment follows. 
How is it that some people understand that a natural 
law, like that which tells us fire will burn, must be 
obeyed, while they do not understand that God’s moral 
laws are equally imperative and that their punishments 
are sure? 

Peter said, ‘“‘ Why hath Satan filled thy heart?” and 
immediately after said, ‘How is it that thou hast con- 
ceived this thing in thy heart?”’ Both he and Satan have 
equal credit in the conception of sin. We cannot put the 
blame of our sins on our tempters. We are equally to 
blame. 

It is bad to sin alone; it is worse to make a conspiracy 
tosin. That multiplies the sin. It is a beautiful thing to 
see a family agreed to do right, and nothing is more ugly 
than a family helping each other do wrong. 








Ministerial Register. 


CUNNINGHAM, F. O., Somerville, Mass., resigns. 
—— THOMAS M., Burlington, N. J., called to Albany, 





a 


HISCOX, H. O., Troy, N. Y., called to Malden, Mass. 
zoe MARTIN S., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Newport, 


HUSSEY, A. C., Northampton, called to West Boylston, Mass. 
JEFFREY; OR1O, Smithvort, Penn., resigns. 
ae” C. L., Somerville, Mass., accepts call to Stamford, 
onn. 
SANFORD, E. T., inst. recently, Eureka, Cal. 
WALEER, CHARLES A., Philadelphia, accepts call to Bellwood, 
enn. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


a." a L., West Stafford, accepts call to Bridgewater, 


BANNISTER, CHARLES D., Cedar Springs, Mass., accepts call to 
Hankinson, y. D. 


BEARD, W. Livineston, Hartford Sem., accepts call to Staf- 
fordville, Conn. 


=eamm. WituiAM H., So. Killingly, accepts call to Chaplin, 
‘onn. . 


BENTE, CHRISTOPHER H., Pierce City, accepts call to Memorial 
ch.. St. Louis, Mo, 

BERGER, WIt11A4M F., Moravia, accepts cal) tv Camden, N. Y. 
BIDDEL, Jacos A., Hartford, Conn., called to Pittsford, Vt. 
BROWNVILLE, Jonn W., New Boston, N. H., accepts call to 
Erving, Mass. 

CADY, Grora@e L., Payette, Idaho, resigns. 

cla Harry C., Iowa, accepts call to Clifton and Ash- 
kum, Il 


eh. BERTWELL 
Youngstown, 


COOK, CHARLEs H., Provo, Utah, resigns. 
CROUCH, W111 §., St. Mary’s, Kan., resigns. 


DAVIS, FrRanK W., Bangor Sem., accepts [call to Cumberland 
Center, Me. 


ELLIOTT, STePHEN G., Aurora, Mo., called to Steilacoom and 
ke View, Wash. 


FELLOWS, CHARLES B., Stanton, Neb., resigns. 
FERGUSON, Frank L., Chadron, Neb., resigns. 
FOX, FRANK, Strang, Neb., accepts call to Big Rock, Ill. 
FROST, WILLARD J., ord. July 20th, Cortland, O. 


GOVE, J. SHERMAN, not John 8. Gore, as stated last week, ac- 
cepts call to Wentworth, N. H. 


HITCHCOCK, Henry C., West ch., Somerville, Mass., resigns. 

we * laseeum A., Tomah, Wis., accepts call to Butte City, 
Mon 

HOOD, Epwakrp C., Lincoln, accepts call to Wrentham, Mass. 

HOWELLS, Epmunp D., Hood River, Ore., called to West Fern- 
dale and Mountain View, Wash. 

HULETT, James A., Campbell, Minn., resigns. 

HUNT, W., Sherman, accepts call to Park City, Utah. 

KNIGHT, Epwarp H., Park ch., West Springfield, Mass., 
resigns. 

LYMAN, ALBERT T., Elk Point, &. D., resigns. 


MALOGLE, JOHN W., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to First ch., Cleve- 
land, 


McINTY RE, Hector A., Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 


McPHEE, Mossgs, Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Lenora and 
Wakeman, Kan. 


MEAAEEE, CHARLES D., Yale Sem., accepts call to Canaan, 
Jonn 


MILLS, RicKhARD B., Nova Scotia, accepts call to Holden and 
Dedham, Me. 


MUNSELL, Jonn H., Schenectady, N. Y., resigns. 


OTIS, James A., Hartford Sem., accepts call to Haddam Neck, 
Conn. 


PARKER, THomas, Grandville, Mich., resigns. 

PASCO, MartIn K., Bellevue, called to Chillicothe, O. 

RESNER, AnpDREw K., German ch., Davenport, Ia., resigns. 

RIGGS, CHARLEs B., Bunker Hill, Lil., resigns. 

ROSE, Epwi1n, Lowell, accepts ca!l to Jericho, Vt. 

SEYMOUR, EDWARD P., Yale Sem., accepts call to Morrisville, 
Vt. 


N., Madison, accepts call to 


SIMONS, Jerome H., East Chicago, Ind., accepts call to Che- 
banse, Ill 

SOMMER, Danret F., Anthony, Kan., resigns. 

THIRLOWAY, Trmoray, Brookside, Col., accepts call to Green 
River, Wyo. 

THOMSON, James, North Topeka, Kan., resigns. 

== GrorGE A., De Smet, S. D., accepts call to Muscotah, 

an. , 


TRAVERS, Rosert M., Leigh, Neb., resigns. 
TROWER, WILLIAM G., Mizpah Mission, Salt Lake City, Utah 
resigns. 


WEBBER, GEORGE N., Middlebury, Vt., resigns. 
wae. JAMES, accepts call to his former field in White City, 
an. 


WINSLOW, Jacos, Smith Center and Cora, Kan., resigns. 
BROWNE, Dona tp, Tiverton Corners, Rs I., resigns. 


PRBSBYTERIAN. 


BARCLAY, E. E., Mt. Pleasant, called to Columbia, Tenn. 
EDMUNDSON, GeorcE R., inst. July 12th, Elderton, Penn. 


FINDLAY, Josepa V., inst. July 28th, Hartington and Cole- 
ridge, Ne b. 


HERBENER, J. H., Thomasville. Ga., called to Louisville, Ky. 

HODGE, J. ASPINWALL, Hartford, Conn. 

JOHNSTON, Epoar F., Philipsburg, Penn., accepts call to 
Mary Holmes Sem., Jackson. Miss. 

oo B.S. CANFIELD, Port Hope, Canada, called to Westches- 

ter, Penn 

LORD, EDWIN L., Collinsville, accepts call to Rushville, Ill. 

McKINNEY, W. W.., inst. July lth, Rutledge, Penn. 

RUSK, Joun, Columbus, O., accepts call to Chicago, Ill. 

SPEARS, JosEpn, called to Brentwood, N, Y. 

STRATTON, Epwarp P., Greenville, called to Valatie, N. Y. 

TYRRELL, F. uM. Patriot, Ind., accepts call to Nashyille and 








ment precept noted, are curiously exhibited in the Clemen- 





It does not pay to sin, by lying or in any other way. 


Georgetown, 
YEOMANS, Stems M.,, called to Unionville, N, ¥, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





August 4, 1892. 





Seatac. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The inter. 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection oj 
works for further notice. 


THE RECENT EDUCATIONAL 
MOVEMENT IN THE SOUTH.* 

In all the imposing library of reports 
and bulletins issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education, now approaching 
two hundred in number, no one is richer 
in food for reflection than the one whose 
full title will be found below. 

In writing it, Mr. Mayo seems to have 
had floating before his mind some concep- 
tion of woman's part in the education of 
the new South, a conception, however. 
which he has only imperfectly worked out. 
The original scheme planned for him by 
the Bureau had to beabandoned. Appar- 
ently he was allowed to wander through 
the subject at will, which amounted to 
giving him the very best possible opportu- 
nity for bringing forward in the best pos- 
sible way the very large amount of per 
sonal knowledge and slowly formed con- 
clusion he had reached in his long experi- 
ence in educational work in the sixteen 
Southern States. 

Mr. Mayo’s connection with the move- 
ment of which he writes dates back to 
1880. He describes in this Report (pp, 117 
and 127), with fascinating enthusiasm, his 
first introduction at that tithe to the white 
teachers of Virginia, during a three weeks’ 
meeting of their institute at the Univer 
sity of Virginia. This meeting was imme- 
diately followed by another of the insti- 
tute for colored teachers at Lynchburg, 
where several hundred colored young peo 
ple engaged in the common schools of the 
State were present to meet the Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Ruffner, and his assistants. 
One resolute group of these teachers had 
walked one hundred miles through the 
heat of a Virginia summer to be present. 

The time was a propitious one. The 
storm and stress of the reconstruction 
period was coming to an end. The good 
results of the work done under Federai 
authority and by other workers who hau 
courage to face the most ungracious pub- 
lic that was ever bencfited and blessed by 
charitable labors and heroic sacrifices, 
were beginning to appear. Mr. Mayo’s 
report contains a rapid summary of the 
situation which is not at all in the com- 
mon vein, but broad and free as a public 
document should be and wholly above 
partialism. 

Unfortunately, it isloosely written and 
not put together with the best literary 
skill. It rambles; repeats itself; does not 
always preserve its clear course,and leaves 
the reader in a state of chronic doubt as 
to what is the main proposition and main 
point. For the purpose of its publication 
by the United States Bureau of Education 
this may be, on the whole, rather a merit. 
At all events, it saves the book from the 
impression of par‘isan advocacy, which 
in the case of a man of such strong 
opinions as Mr. Mayo, might be a ver) 
sensible danger, and gives the whole a 
breadth of moderation and truthfulness 
which engage the reader’s interest and 
confidence, 

The tone and temper of the Report, as 
judged from the highest plane of Chris- 
tian and progressive philanthropy, are 
far above criticism. It furnishes a vin- 
dication of the work that was done by the 
Government and by the North in the re- 
construction period, which is all the more 
effective for the somewhat indirect meth- 
od of its presentation. From the Freed- 
man’s Bureau down to the rejection of 
the Blair bill for national aid to Southern 
schools in 1890, Mr. Mayo’s position sub- 
stantially agrees with our own. He pre- 
sents the history ina peculiarly attractive 
and really effective manner, which from 
first to last connects the subject of educa- 
tion with the deepest and best life of the 
South. Infact, we have seen nothing in 
print which makes such a deepimpression 
of what this educational movement has 
in store for the South, what a deep, 

* BUREAU OF EDUCATION, CIRCULAR OF INFOR- 
MATION No. I, 1892, SOUTHERN WOMEN IN THE 
Recenr E TIONAL MOVEMENT IN THE SOUTH. 


By the Rev. A. D. Mayo, M.A, Washington; Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1392, 





pervasive, regenerating movement it is, 
and to what an extent the inner work of 
civilization and social reconstruction is 
bound up in it. 

Mr. Mayo begins with the old Colonial 
life which Jefferson undertook to impreg- 
nate with his free ideas. He shows what 
remained of all this, and how it continued 
to affect Southern life and character, par- 
ticularly its effect on the training of the 
people. 

Here we catch sight of what Mr. Mayo 
seems to have wished to make the central 
or characteristic idea of his Report, the 
relation of Southern women to Southern 
education, what has come ef it, what is 
coming of it, and what is to be expected 
to come of it. This is a fine subject, and 
one which Mr. Mayo looks at in a rather 
new way. We are inclined to accept 
what he says, and. perhaps, to go a step 
further and accept what we conjecture he 
wanted to say; for, as we havealready in- 
timated, he has confused his main inten- 
tion by tangling it with other lines of 
thought until it is not altogether possible 
to decide exactly what, with a simpler. 
definition of problem he would have said 
as to the relation of Southern women to 
the Southern education movement. 

Substantially his view of the matter is 
this, that in ante-bellum times home life 
was the rich school where women were 
trained, and that it had in it many ele- 
ments of unrecognized merit for the 
training of superior women. When the 
War broke out the entire male population 
capable of bearing arms was swept to the 
field and the administration of Southern 
society suddenly fell to the Southern 
women, who from that moment came for- 
ward to hold up ané administer the social 
fabric and gradually to develop in South- 
ern society that educational movement 
which now has in it the “ promise and 
the potency” of a new and regenerated 
South. 

As a chapter in the history there is 
ureat truth in this statement; but as a 
broad, philosophical summary of the his- 
tory or as che statement of the most 
potent forces in it, we cannot accept it at 
all; nor do we even believe that Mr. Mayo 
himself would give it such importance as 
this. His Report contains abundant indi- 
cations of hesitation todo so. We must 
regret that he has not thought the matter 
through far enough to give the facts he 

bas in mind their right relation and let 
us see what their exact value and meaning 
are. We are, therefore, compelled to as- 
sign these parts of his. Report a somewhat 
lowered value—lowered,we mean, as com- 
pared with what the title given to the Re- 
port leads us to expect, tho when read, as 
we think they should be, simply as so 
many characteristic incidents or features 
in the movement for popular education 
in the South, they assume a firstrate place 
among the capital elements of the Re- 
port, which we very earnestly urge our 
friends to get and read as being probably 


really valuable account of the educational 
movement in the South. 

Some allowance must be made for Mr. 
Mayo’s enthusiasm and sympathetic de- 
votion. Itis difficult, for example, to see 
why, if the South is putting forth its 
powers in this remarkable way, Mr. Mayo 
should call with so much conviction as he 
does for the Federal subsidies proposed in 
the Blair bill. He, however, anticipates 
this objection and meets it with the sub- 
stantial reply that the South is poor, the 


there is no ethical or economic reason for 
refusing to help people who are already 
helping themselves. 

One of the striking features, and, as we 
are inclined to callit, merits of his Report, 
is the development of the common school 
movement in the South from elements 
already existing in Southern society. It 
is possible there may be some exag- 
geration in this statement, o1, at 
least, some neglect of the outside in- 
fluences which have co-operated in 
Southern society to develop, foster, and, 
in some cases, to plant the social germs of 
the new departure. Influence counts for 
much in matters of this kind, and there 
has been a great influx of influential pop- 





ulation into influential centers in the 


the largest, most vivid, interesting and. 


problem wholly beyond them, and that- 


South, to say nothing of the enfranchise- 
ment of mind among the poorer classes 
that was produced by the destruction of 
the dominant aristocracy in the War. 

Mr. Mayo’s description of the regenerat- 
ing influence of this educational move- 
ment on society and’ in its heart and cen- 
ter, is anoble and inspiring part of his 
work, These are golden words (p. 152): 


*s Doubtless in every place there is an un- 
sympathetic crowd that keeps out of the 
way. There are churches and clergymen 
who ‘have no use’ for me, teachers that 
want nobody about from abroad because 
they have nothing to learn; local and coun- 
ty boards of education that do not educate 
and who are too busy even to see or hear; 
sometimes schools so crude or enter- 
tainment so primitive as to discourage 
work atall. But I neverspent a day in 
any place that did not contain the ‘ten 
righteous’ that would save any Sodom. 
And the picture I have drawn is one so com- 
mon that it is fair to judge the upper side 
of the new Southern schoolkeeping by it, 
according to the golden rule of criticism, 
that he who does not appreciate the book 
has no capacity to judge of the worst in 
anything.”’ 


We have not as much fear as Mr. Mayo 
has of the methods and ideals of the 
definitely religious schools and missionary 
work which has been done and is doing in 
the South by the various branches of the 
Christian Church. It may sometimes be 
sectarian. There may be just enough 
fault of this kind in it to suggest, thonoi 
to justify, Mr. Mayo’sinquiry,what differ- 
ence there is between this kind of educa- 
tion in the South and that which Protes- 
tants are always doing their utmost to 
prevent the Roman Catholics from estab- 
lishing in the North. It is, however, Mr. 
Mayo’s testimony that time and experi- 
ence have largely adjusted these different 
workers to each other, corrected thei: 
faults of method, and brought them sub- 
stantially into one broad belt, if not line 
of co-operation. His testimony to the 
colored woman teacher in the South de- 
serves to be quoted. He speaks of her as 
(p. 175) 


“competent in acquirements, character, 
professional ability, religious consecration, 
womanly tact, and practical, patient in- 
dustry—such a benediction to her people as 
nobody can understand, unless, like myself, 
he has seen, year after year, the develop- 
ment of this class of the colored teaching 
body in the border cities aud through all 
the Southern States. There are now prob- 
ably 8,000 colored women teaching school, 
the great majority of them in the common 
schools.” 


What this report says of special work- 
ers, many of them known to fame, and of 
the great Southern schools and institu- 
tions that have been called into existence 
by the needs of the South, is simply the 
old story retold with new emphasis. 

We cannot close our notice without 
giving at length one characteristic para- 
graph in which Mr. Mayo shows with his 
peculiar descriptive felicity the inspiring 
effect of this new educational movement 
on the whole social life of the South 
(p. 152): 


‘** But the one indescribable element in all 
this is the flush of springtime in every com- 
munity blessed by a successful movement 
for the graded’school. It becomes at once 
the center of public interest; the great, 
new, blessed thing that has come in to un- 
tangle old snarls, reconcile chronic neigh- 
borhood quarrels, inspire fresh hopes, show 
a way out of the dark race problem, polarize 
a thousand families, all looking to the 
great schoolhouse, and generally make life 
again worth living, in the new experience 
of the young, in communities for thirty 
years past slowly emerging from the sor- 
rows, sacrifices, losses, humiliations of a 
revolutionary epoch. If our good Northern 
people who are now crowding the great 
winter resorts of travel through all the 
Southland, really desire to get at the heart 
of the New South, let them stop off at one 
of these little cities waking to a new life in 
the old plantation country, walk into the 
graded schoolhouse, introduce themselves 
to the teachers, hear and see, and, if they are 
able, talk to the children, leaving a gift for 
the library, ‘“‘to be remembered by,’’ and 
they will not only return with such an in- 
side view as they never had before, but will 
have left behind them an investment of 

loving kindness, patriotic sympathy, and a 





benediction of peace and good-will com 


pared with which the millions of Northern 
gold flowing Southward are but dross.” 

Mr. Mayo notices and deplores the ten- 
dency to concentrate in the towns which 
seems to be as strong in the South as any- 
where and finds a strong point in favor of 
the Blair bill and its proposed aid to the 
rural school in this condition of things. 
We need only add that it is impossible in 
such a notice as ours must be to do justice 
to a book necessarily so miscellaneous and 
crowded with details. It is a sound, 
earnest, fair-minded, and broad book—the 
production of a man whosees clearly, feels 
strongly, and thinks boldly, tho he may 
occasionally tumble into his enthusi- 
asms and get his pen tangled in an ill- 
constructed sentence. 
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The Putnams are to publish during the 
autumn a number of important new books, 
among them, in the “ Leaders of Science,’’ 
The Life and Works of Louts Agassiz, by 
Chas, F. Holder ($1.50), and three new vol- 
umes of the “Story of the Nations’; Vedic 
India, by Z. A. Ragozin; The Tuscan Re- 
publics, by Isabelle Duffy; Poland, by W. R. 
Morfill. For high-grade students and read- 
ing classes the Putnams will also issue Out- 
lines of Roman History, by Henry F. Pel- 
ham, Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 
A volume of considerable importance is 
also expected in The Genesis of the Art 
Forms, an essay in comparative esthetics by 
Geo. L. Raymond, Professor of Oratory and 
Esthetic Criticism, Princeton. We note 
also among the larger announcements of 
this house The Writings and Correspond- 
ence of Thomas Jefferson, by Paul Leicester 
Ford, uniform with the Knickerbocker 
* Hamilton,” “Franklin,” etc. (10 vols. 8vo, 
half leather, $5.00); The Writings and ‘Cor- 
respondence of John Jay, Vol. 1V. com- 
pleting the work by Prof. H. P., Johnston; 
The Writings of George Washinaton, edited 
by Worthington C. Ford; ‘‘ Diaries, pub- 
lic and private correspondence, now printed 
for the first time.” The forthcoming Vols., 
XIII and XIV complete the work. (8vo, 
half-leather, $5.00.) Students of Shakespeare 
will beinterested in the Ariel Shakespere, to 
be published at once by this house. One play 
to each volume, good pocket size, text un- 
abridged, flexible cover, and 500 illustra- 
tions by Frank Howard. For school use 
we name the new Illustrated National Dic-™ 
tionary of the English Language, with the 
usual appendices; A History of Greece, by 
Evelyn Abbott; New Chapters in Greek His- 
tory, on the historical results of recent ex- 
cavations in Greece and Asia Minor, by 
Percy Gardner, Professor of Classical 
Art and Archeology, Oxford. Tremain’s 
Slavery in the District of Columbia, is a 
highly important study in the Seminary 
Papers of the University of Nebraska 
from the same publishers. An Intro- 
duction to Sphericaland Practical  As- 
tronomy. By Dascom Greene. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. $1.60.) This manualis an attempt 
to provide students beginning spherical 
and practical astronomy with a text-book. 
It is only elementary, altho it presupposes 
acquaintance with the several departments 
of mathematics and at least a general 
knowledge of astronomy. It treats of spheri- 
cal problems, the conversion of time, hour 
angles, use of sextant and transit, find- 
ing the time, longitude, laiitude. azimuth 
figure and dimensions of the earth, and of 
the method of least squares. It should be 
a most useful text-book. The formularies 
are very neatly worked out, and not too 
technical for the students who are supposed 
to use them. High School Algebra, 
Embracing a Complete Course for High 
Schools and Academies. By William J. 
Milne, Ph.D. LL.D., President of New 
York State Nermal College, Albany, N. Y. 
(American Book Co., New York. $1.00) 
This is the revision and enlargement of 
Milne’s well-known “Inductive Algebra.” 
Its characteristic feature is an attempt 
within certain lines, as far as such a meth- 
od is applicable in a text-book of mathe- 
matics, to follow an inductive method. In 
practice the difference foes not seem to be 
much, and not much is required to be said 
as to this algebra in comparison with 
others. Ithas the merits most important 
in the schoolroom, of good, natural arrange- 
ment and method, a simple, compact pres- 
entation of subjects, plenty of examples, 
well selected, and clear, orderly demonstra- 
tions. Elementary Algebra. By W. W. 
R. Ball, Cambridge, England. Any mathe- 
matical text-book by this author is sure to 
attract unusual attention. It was but a 
year or two ago that the English-speaking 
mathematical world had to thank Mr. Ball 
for that most interesting and instructive 
book “ A Short History of Mathematics.”’ 
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manifest as was that of a history of the 
science, but still it is to be noted that the 
best productions of late have been college 
or university treatises and not elementary 
text-books on the subject. The preface in- 
forms us that the work has been under- 
taken at the request of the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press. It contains 
besides the subjects ordinarily considered in 
elementary books, discussions of permuta- 
tions and combinations, the binomial 
theorem and the exponential theorem. It 
does not seem advisable to include within 
an elementary text-book, discussions of the 
binomial theorem with negative and frac- 
tional exponents, and the exponential 
theorem with the investigations of the con- 
vergency and divergency of infinite series 
that necessarily follow. Indeed, the author 
does not attempt a rigorous demonstration 
of the binomial theorem, but outlines a 
proof in which the student assumes certain 
theorems proved by Cauchy and Vander- 
monde. Omitting these more advanced 
parts, which properly belong to the univer- 
sities, the work would be characterized by a 
slightly fuller treatment of quadratic equa- 
tions and the ordinary series, than gener- 
ally appear in books of itsclass. In the 
arrangement and treatment of subjects 
it is decidedly English, and possesses 
that excellent feature of the ele- 
mentary English text-books, a copious 
supply of examples on all its parts. 
College Requirements in Algebra. 
By G. P. Tibbets. (Boston: Ginn & Co. 55 
cents.) This little book of forty pages con- 
tains about four hundred examples upon 
the different subjects of Algebra, taken 
chiefly from the examination papers for 
admission to our various colleges. A would- 
be college student has the pleasant assur- 
ance of the author that if he perform all the 
examples without aid he is certain of enter- 
ing. Mr. Tibbets is an instructor in- Willis- 
ton Seminary, Massachusetts.——-—Plane 
Geometry. By G. Irving Hopkins, Instruct- 
or in High School, Manchester, N. H. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 75 cents.) 
Mr. Hopkins here presents to teachers of 
geometry a very suggestive book. Altho 
the author states that his book is published 
primarily for his pupils and secondarily for 
the teachers, yet we think that the relative 
importance of the interests addressed 
should have reversed the order. No teacher 
of geometry but has become aware that there 
are disadvantayes attending the use of the 
usual text-books. He finds that he is con- 
tinually straining against a tendency on 
the part of the pupil to merely memorize 
the propositions, Even when the best 
results are obtained, he recognizes that the 
method can only develop the l»gical powers 
of the student, and that that divine faculty, 
the originating faculty, is allowed very lit- 
tle play. To remedy this state of affairs is 
the raison detre of the manual before us. 
Demonstrations are given where the aver- 
age student would be at a loss to know how 
to proceed or where a method is to be illus- 
trated. All other theorems are simply 
stated and such suggestions made as the case 
might seem to call for, the student originat- 
ing the demonstrations and making his 
ownconstructions. How far such a method 
would be available with large classes only ex- 
perience could determine. Mr. Hopkins says 
he has tried it successfully for three years 
with his classes. In any évent the book 
and its method are worthy 6f the consider- 
ation of allinterested in geometric teaching. 
New Elementary Algebra. By 
Charles Davies. (American Book Co. 90 
cents.) We have to record a new edition of 
this well-known elementary work now 
edited by J. H. Van Amringe, Professor at 
Columbia College. It has been too long 
before the public to need any extended com- 
ment now; but the present edition has in 
nowise altered that directness of method 
and simplicity of expression that charac- 
terized it upon first appearance so many 
years ago. Plane and Solid Geometry; 
also Academic Algebra. ByE. A. Bowser, 
Professor of Mathematics in Rutgers Col- 
lege. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.) No 
special comment is necessary in the case of 
the Geometry, which now appears in its 
second edition. There is nothing which 
differentiates it particularly from the 
other excellent American books on this 
subject. The Algebra is a good book for the 
high schools and academies, for which it 
was designed. If favorable attention is 
called to the theory of exponents as here de- 
veloped, it is only because some works of its 
own class have an altogether inadequate 
exposition of this important subject. 
Wells’ Logarithmic Tables. A good book 
of logarithms is a great consideration. It 
is the one book whose use in the classroom 
is conspicuous. It should therefore be 
convenient in size, easy of entry, and clear 
{a print, Professor Wells's book, which i, 
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obviously meant for college use, is easy of 
entry, and the printing all that could be 
desired. Too much could hardly be said 
about this latter point, as all who have a 
use for such tables know. The logarithms 
of numbers from one to ten thousand are 
given, as also the logarithmic sines,cosines, 
tangents and cotangents and the natural 
functions, all to six decimal places. An 
auxiliary table of natural sines and 
tangents up to five degrees with eight 
figures, is given. Some defects: The book 
is unhandy im size. Without changing the 
size of type, a great saving could have been 
effected by taking only four decimal 
places, which would have given results 
of sufficient accuracy. Instead of the 
column of differences, it would have 
been better to have given tables of 
proportional parts. On the whole, one 
is impressed very favorably by the book. 
A Text-Book of Physics, by Edwin H. 
Hall, Ph.D., and Joseph Y. Bergen, Jr., 
A.M. (Henry Holt &°Co., $1.25), is an ele- 
mentary treatise on Experimental Physics, 
compiled on the basis of the Descriptive 
List of Elementary Physical Experiments 
published by Harvard in 1886. It contains, 
besides the experiments, sufficient theoreti- 
cal discussion to lead a beginner to a com- 
plete understanding of the principles ex- 
perimentally demonstrated. Numerous 
examples illustrate the practical applica- 
tions of the theories preceding. The work 
is*intended to guide the student in thinking 
without relieving him of the necessity of 
thinking. Altho written to cover the 
ground of the preparation required for en- 
trance at Harvard, care has been taken to 
make the book useful as well to those who 
do not look forward to a college course as 
to those who do. The subjects are treated 
in a manner thoroughly up to the times, 
and as simple as is consistent with clear- 
ness, The book cannot fail to be of great 
value to alJ academies and schools teaching 
Laboratory Physics. 





Among Holt & Company’s noticeable 
text and school books, recently published or 
soon to appear, we mention Barker’s Phys- 
ics, by George F. Barker, Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania and late Presi- 
dent of the American Scientific Association. 
It belongs in the American Science Series, 
shorter course.———Block and Carter’s 
Natural History. Part I for Primary and 
Part II for Grammar grades; by G. A. 
Black, formerly teacher in the New York 
Workingman’s School, and Kathleen Carter 
assist. teacher of Botany in Kathleen Col- 








lege. Botanical Dictionary, by A. A. 
Crozier, Secretary of the Pomological 
Society. In press, Goodell’s Greck 
Text Books. By Thomas D. Goodell, As- 


sistant Professor in Yale. PartI. Greek 
in English. PartIf. The Greek of Xeno- 
phon. Hyde’s Practical Ethics. By 
William Dewitt Hyde, President of Bow- 
doin College. In press, Jagemann’s 
German Works. Elements of German Syn- 
tax, with special reference to translations 
from English into German, by H. C. G. 
von Jagemann, Assistant Professor of Ger- 
man in Harvard, Pancoast’s Repre- 
sentative English Literature. Selections 
with. historical connections by Henry 8S. 
Pancoast, Lecturer in English Literature 
in the American Society for University 
Extension, and instructor in the DeLancey 
School, Philadelphia. In preparation. 
Shaw’s English Composition. English 
composition by practice on an inductive 
plan, by Edward W. Shaw, Principal of the 
Yonkers High School. Just out, and 
noticed by us elsewhere among new books 
are: In the “Science Series,” published by 
Holt & Co. is Allen’s Laboratory Physics, 
by Charles R. Allen, S.B., Instructor in the 
New Bedford High School. It is publiShed 
in a Pupil’s Edition and a Teacher’s Edi- 
tion. James’s Psycnotogies, by Wil- 
liam James, Professor of Psychology in 
Harvard. Larger Work and Briefer Course 
both noticed fully in our critical columns. 
The ‘‘ Modern Philosophy Series,’’ by 
this house, under direction of Professor 
Sneatk, of Yale, is in publication. The num- 
bers now issued are Descartes, by H.A.P.Tor- 
rey, University of Vermont; Kant, by John 
Watson, Queen’s College, Kingston, Cana- 
da; Locke, by John E.. Russell, Williams 
College; Retd, Professor Sneath, Yale; 
Spinoza, by Prof. George Stuart Fuller- 
ton, University of Pennsylvania. Recently 
published. Ginn & Company issue sev- 
eral new publications of the highest grade, 
to which we desire to call particular atten- 
tion—the University of Pennsylvania Pub- 
lications in Philology, Literature and 
Archeology, in form of monographs pre- 
pared by professors and others connected 
with the University, each complete in itself. 
Two volumes have thus far been issued. 


























The first we have noticed. Volume II will 


contain the following monographs: “ Date 
of the Composition of the Tempest,” by 
Horace Howard Furness, Ph.D., LL.D.; 
‘Recent Archeological Explorations in the 
Valley of the Delaware River,” by Charles 
C. Abbott, M.D., Curator of the Museum 
of American Archeology; ‘‘ The Terrace at 
Persepolis,’ by Morton W. Easton, Ph.D., 
Professor of Comparative Philology; ‘ The 
Articular Infinitive in Demosthenes,” by 
William A. Lamberton, A.M., Professor of 
the Great Language and Literature; ‘“‘ The 
Life and Writings. of George Gascoigne,” 
by Fehx E. Schelling, A.M., Professor of 
English Literature. In the same class 
are the Harvard Historica. Monographs. 
Two numbers have been issued and others 
are in preparation. The same firm an- 
nounce A Grammar of the Old Persian 
Language, by Herbert Cushing Tolman, 
University of Wisconsin (late Yale), to be 
issued in connection with the Zend Gram- 
mar, by Professor Jackson, of Columbia 
College, and to contain the original text of 
all the inscriptions and vocabulary. 
The same firm publish The Philosophical 
Review, edited by J. G. Schurman, 
the new President of Cornell, and the Yale 
Review, edited by Profs. George P. Fisher, 
George B. Adams, Hevry W. Farnam, Ar- 
thur T. Hadley, and John C. Schwab.—— 
Among the other educational publications 
of this house we note, as worthy of careful 
attention, The Nationai Music Course and 
three little books on ethics in the schools, 
Duty: a Book for Schools, by Julius H. 
Seelye, late President of Amherst, Ethics 
for Young People, by C. C. Everett, D.D., 
and A Primer of Ethics, by B. B. Comegys. 











We have already called attention to the 
school manuals and editions of various 
names edited by William R. Harper, Presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago and pub- 
lished by the American Book Company. 
(New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) We 
have before us two later volumes in the 
series—An Inductive Latin Primer, by 
President Harper and Isaac B. Burgess, 
of the Boston Latin School, and Six Books 
of the Eneid of Virgil, by Presidert Har- 
per and Frank J. Miller, Latin in- 
structor in the University of Chicago. 
The salient points and merits of theso 
books appear to lie not so much in the 
scholarly or critical treatment of the sub- 
ject, as in the method of study laid down. 
They are most advanced examples of mod- 
ern method, and probably are not excelled 
in this cluss. A very thoroughly con- 
structed school classic is The First Four 
Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, edited by 
William K. Goodwin, Professor Eliot of 
Greek, and John Williams White, Assist- 
ant Professor of Greek, both of Harvard. 
The first edition was published in 1877, 
and the changes made in the present edi- 
tions are such as were required to adapt it 
to the revision of Gvuodwin’s Grammar, 
and a few others. Nothing more could be 
said of the latest edition than that itis 
standard and approved in all respects. 
Professor White in collaboration with an- 
other assistant professur in Greek and 
Latin at Harvard, Professor Morris H. 
Morgan, has also produced another valuable 
aid in the study of Xenophon—An Illus- 
trated Dictionary to Xenophon’s Anabasis 
(Ginn & Co., Boston). It is arranged with 
groups of words etymologically related, and 
isin other respects a model exposition of 
grammatical points illustrated in the An- 
abasis. Fine examples are the articles under 
eiui, dé, Tepi, TpLhpyc, etc. We note also 
in the College Series of Greek Authors, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., Prometheus Bound, 
with fragments of the “Prometheus Un- 
bound.” This manual is really an English 
reproduction of the edition published in 
German, by N. Wicklein, Rector of the 
Maximilian Gymnasium in Munich, 
translated by Prof. F. D. Allen, of Harvard, 
whose name and standing as a scholar 
should be sufficient guarantee for the origi- 
nal work and its translation. The lat. 
est addition we have seen to ‘ Harper’s 
Classical Series for School and College,” 
published under the editorial supervision of 
Prof. Henry Drisler, of Columbia, is The 
Antigone of Sophocles, by Milton W. Hum- 
phreys, Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. It is prepared with an in- 
troduction to the life of Sophocles and to 
his poetic work, and with full textual notes 
and an appendix of critical discussion of 
difficult passages. One of the best points 
of the introduction is the extended discus- 
sion of Greek rhythm and meter. The book 
shows thorough acquaintance with Greek 
scholarship, combined with the prac- 
tical. sense of the _ teacher. The 
general editorial supervision which Pro- 
fessor Whit, of Harvard, and Professor Sey- 
mour, of Yale, have of Ginn & Com- 




















pany’s ‘ CollegeSeries of Greek Authors” 


gives them at least a general criticai re- 
sponsibility for the edition of Xenophon 
Hellenica, Books V-VII, edited on the 
basis of - Biichsenschiitz’s edition, by 
Charles E. Bennett, Professor in Brown 
University. The edition is published with 
an introduction fully illustrating the his- 
torical situation as between Sparta and 
Greece generally. Great pains have been 
taken with the text and proof-reading, and 
for the rest the scholarship of Professor 
Bennett is sufficient, and it is always safe 
to lean on such on authority as Dr. Biich- 
senschiitz, whose work in this case has 
been greatly improved for use among Amer- 
ican students by passing through Professor 
Bennett’s hand. We name here two 
books of Latin and Greek composition— 
Latin Prose Exercises Based wpon Livy, 
Book XXI, by A. Judson Eaton, Ph.D., 
McGill University, Montreal (Ginn & Co., 
Boston), and Exercises in Greek Composi- 
tion, by F. E. Woodruff, Professor of Greek 
in Bowdoin College, based upon the An- 
abasis, Books I-LII (Leach, Shewell & San- 
born, Boston and New York). This Greek 
prose composition is based on the principle 
which has been applied with great success 
to the study of Latin composition. The 
method of the two books is the same, to 
employ the classic text as a basis to be 
worked back to both in oral and written 
exercises. Workis to be done in both.cases 
in connection with translation, and the 
work of translation is helped by composi- 
tion, while the translation gives great aid 
to composition. 
English Composition by Practice. By 
Edward R. Shaw, Professor in the School 
of Pedagogy, University of the Citv of New 
York. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) This 
text-book is prepared on the new method 
of teaching which combines practice with 
theory as far as possible and leaves the 
theory to be learned and formalized in 
actual practice. The book is a teacher’s 
book rather than a student’s book. We 
should say of it that it lays down a better 
method of teaching than it does of study, 
tho it is not altogether easy to distinguish 
the two. We have serious doubts whether 
itis not an evasion of the problem of educa- 
tion to propose subjects for composition in 
a series of pictures rather than a series of 
worded subjects, and to require the class to 
translate the picture into words rather 
than to evolve the literary theme into an 
imaginative composition. The difference 
between the two methods is, however, very 
serious and involves questions as to educa- 
tional method which we have no room to 
discuss here.——A Text-Book on Rhetoric. 
This is a new and improved edition of the 
Rhetoric published by Brainerd Kellogg, 
LL.D., Professor ef the English Language 
and Literature in the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. It is a thorough and competent 
text-book with a course of lessons adapted 
for use in high schools, academies, and to a 
certain limited extent in colleges. The 
theoretic part is supplemented with a 
thorough course in practical composition. 
——Among new readers we note The Land 
We Live in, the Third Book of the “ Pic- 
turesque Geographical Readers,’’ compiled 
by Charles F. King (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton, 50 cents.), descriptive, illustrated and 
handsomely made; and Sea-Side and Way- 
Side, No. 4 of Nature Readers, by Mrs. 
Julia McNair Wright (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, 70 cents); not a compilation 
but a popular introduction to biology, 
geology and astronomy, written out by Mrs. 
Wright, and published in the form of a 
Reader. We are tired of protesting against 
mixing things in this way. If the child is 
engaged in learning to read he should not ~ 
be tempted into the diversion of learning 
geology at thesametime. Besides such a 
Reader has to be composed of a whole boor, of 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright’s composition, 
however good. It should represent the lit- 
erature more broadly than this—if not in 
the classic examples exclusively, at least in 
the characteristic examples. The ob- 
jection named above does not apply to 
such a text-book as The Story of the 
German Iliad, by Mary E. Burt, even 
tho it is published as ‘‘ A School Reader 
for the Sixth and Seventh Grades ” (Effing - 
ham, Maynard & Co., New York): foritisa 
little book intended to be read through in 
the higher grades, and composed of romantic 
legends which form the basis of the Wag- 
ner music, and when done well into English 
are among the most interesting and useful 
readings to be offered to a high-school 
class. A Reading French Grammar: 
A Short Method of Learning to Read the 
French Language. By Edward H. Magill, 
ex-President of Swarthmore College. (Chris- 
topher Sower Co., Philadelphia.) This 
text-book is not intended as an introduction 
to the grammatical or philosophical study 














of French nor as a manual for learning to 
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speak the language, but simply to intro- 
duce the student to a reading acquaint- 
ance with it as soon as possible. With this 
end in view the present manual repudiates 
the usual order and begins with the verb. 
This is a method which can be justified only 
by its results. It assumes, of course, a very 
considerable elementary knowledge of 
grammar on the part of the student, and 
takes the bold step of introducing him at 
once to the perplexities of conjugation, de- 
clension and syntax, which are nowhere else 
so formidable as in the verb. ; 





———— 





English Pharisees and French Croco- 
diles, by Max O’Rell (New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co., $1.50), gives us sundry toots 
from the same old French-harp wherewith- 
al our ears have been periodically filled for 
some years past. We confess that we are 
growing a trifle tired of the whang of the 
instrument, althoit does undoubtedly touch 
the level of truth pretty often. Max O’Rell 
had something to say in the beginning; but 
we see no reason why he should say it over 
and over ad nauseam, and then rub it in. It 
is a clear case of working a mine to the 
bottom and then sifting the leavings. The 
present book has many lively quips, quirks 
and comparisons, many saucy, impudent, 
even insolent remarks, some funny anec- 
dotes, many bold assumptions of authority 
and a deal of downright silliness, along 
with a certain quantity of genuine wit. 
Evidently Max has got the big-head, and 
wants to trundle the earth with his stylo- 
graph. He needs a sounding box on the ear 
and a thorough shaking up.——A Too 
Short Vacation, by Lucy Langdon Wil- 
liams and Emma V. McLoughlin, with 
illustrations from their own kodak. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincett Co. $1.50). This is 
a lively and interesting account of a tourin 
Europe made by t wo American girls and their 
kodak. What the girls saw, heard and felt, 
and what the kodak pictured are transcribed 
with naturalness and spirit. The pictures 
are especially interesting, as showing the 
possibilities, or rather the potentials, of 
amateur photography in the line of rapid 
and more or less accurate sketching for 
practical illustration. A good deal of val- 
uable information for those thinking of 
foreign travel for the first time is 
to be gathered from the book. 
A Highland Chronicle. By S. Bayard 
Dod. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) It 
is a genuine pleasure to read this story of 
Scotch Highland life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, written as it is with a directness and 
a simplicity that add much to the charm of 
it. We do not pretend to know the dialect 
spoken by many of the characters in the 
book; but it is easy enough to gather its 
meaning, and the characters themselves 
stand out fairly and honestly from the 
pages. Many readers will take special com- 
fort in the perusal of a story in which there 
is no clinical work, no finely dissected pes- 
simism, no detailed picturing of unholy 
passion. A Highland Chronicle is indeed 
a hearty, wholesome piece of fiction written 
with manly force and with steady, large 
strokes of a pen not too fine-pointed. If the 
well-balanced art of the master novelist is 
not here, we have in its place the ease ofa 
ready story-teller and the welcome sincerity 
of an honest, optimisitic lover of romance. 
A Young Woman Journalist. A 
Memorial to Julia A. Ames (Chicago, 
The Woman’s Temperance Publishing As- 
sociation), gives a bright and cheering 
glimpse of a young life which, tho ended, 
has left an influence too precious to be lost. 
Miss Ames was a wowan of noble nature, 
and she was a typical American one in her 
aims, efforts and character. It will do 
young girls good to read this book; it will 
make them feel the value of high and pure 
ambition and of a sweet and generous dis- 
position. The tributes here offered to the 
memory of Miss Ames are by so many 
friends that we cannot namethem. The 
first is by Frances E. Willard 
Eli Perking. Thirty Years of Wit and Rem- 
iniscences of Witty, Wise and Eloquent 
men, by Melville D. Landon (Eli Perkins), 
(New York,Cassell Publishing Co.,50 cents)., 
contains a good deal to laugh at, a good 
deal that has the flavor of aged chestnuts, 
and not a little that is of value as marking 
American characteristics. A Tramp 
across the Continent, by Charles F. Lum- 
mis (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.25), is, as the author says, “the simple 
story of joy on legs.” This hearty tramp 
went forth to play with “all out-doors ” and 
he did it. Moreover his way of telling his 
adventures is fresh and invigorating. We 
have enjoyed every page of the book, and we 
bid everybody do the same, A Literary 
Guide for Home and School, by Mary Alice 
Caller (New York, Charles E. Merrill & 

3c.), will be found valuable as an aid to 


weacher of schools and to students, While 
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it is not a complete guide it is full of sensi- 
ble suggestions and well-arranged infor- 
mation along with some things which seem 
to us quite out of place in such a work. 
Literary manuals never are satisfactory, 
and so we may take this one for the 
good that is in it without pointing out 
more specifically its shortcomings.—— 
Selections from Lucian. Translated by 
Emily James Smith. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) So far as we have been able to 
examine it this translation of selections 
from Lucian is excellently done. The in- 
troduction is interesting and will be helpful 
to readers who cannot know the author in 
the original. The selections are well-chosen, 
and the publishers have issued the book in 
handsome style. Michael Faraday, 
Man of Science. By WalterJerrold. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 75 
cents.) A portrait of Faraday faces the 
title-page of this book, which is a good one 
for young readers. The life of the great 
scientist is told in a concise and interest- 
ing way. Florence Nightingale, the 
Wounded Soldier’s Friend. By Eliza F. 
Pollard. (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 75 cents.) In a simple style a 
fair sketch of the life and work of a noble 
woman is here given. Into Morocco. 
By Pierre Loti. Translated by E. P. Rob- 
ins. (New York: Rand, McNally & Co. 
50 cents.) Loti is not translatable; but this 
is a praiseworthy performance in the di- 
rection of translation. The book is charm- 
ing as only Pierre Loti could have made it; 
a prose poem of Eastern flavor, an idealiza- 
tion of savage life into which the dreams of 
a high culture are woven in a way alto- 
gether inimitable. It is a revel of de- 
scriptive colors. 











The most important among Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Son’s new educational works are the 
five volumes of their forthcoming ‘‘ Amer- 
ican History Series,” which has already 
been introduced to the public by Prof. 
George P. Fisher’s Colonial Era as its first 
volume—a book of great merit, brief, with- 
out being bare, and marked with historic 
accuracy and philosophic grasp.—-—The 
Great Educators, from the same, is a new 
series of hardly less value. We have al- 
ready noticed the opening numbers on 
Aristotle and the Ancient Educational 
Ideals, by Thomas Davidson, and Loyola 
and the Educational System of the Jesuits, 
by the Rev. Thomas Hughes, S. J. Five 
numbers are now in preparation: Alcuin 
and the Rise of the Christian Schools, by 
Andrew F. West, Professor in Prince- 
ton; Abelard and the Origin and Ear- 
ly History of Universities, by Jules 
Gabriel Compayre; fFroebel, by H. 
Courthope Bowev; Bell and Lancas- 
ter; or, the English Education of To-day, 
by J. G. Fitch; Horace Mann and Public 
Education in the United States, by the 
Editor of the Series, Nicholas Murray But- 
ler. Other volumes on “‘ Rousseau; or, Edu- 
cation According to Nature,’’ ‘‘ Pestalozzi; 
or, The Friend and Student of Children,” 
and on ‘‘Herbart; or, Modern German Edu- 
cation,” are promised. The same firm have 
now ready among the University extension 
manuals which are published by them: 
The Useand Abuse of Money. By Dr. W. 
Cunningham, Trinity College, Cambridge’ 
The Elements of Ethics. By John H. Muir- 
head, Balliol College, Oxford: French Lit- 
erature. By H. G. Keene: The Realm of 
Nature. With Mapsand Illustrations. By 
Hugh R. Mill, University of Edinburgh. 
The Fine Arts. By G. Baldwin Brown, 
Professor of Fine Arts in the University of 
Edinburgh: The Philosophy of the Beau- 
tiful. Being the Outlines of the History of 
Esthetics. By William Knight, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews: English Colonization 
and Empire. By Alfred Caldecott, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. They have 
in preparation in the same series a 
yet longer and perhaps more important 
list: ‘* The Study of Animal Life.” By T. 
Arthur Thomson, University of Edinburgh: 
“The Daily Life of the Greeks and the 
Romars.’’ By W. Anderson, Oriel College, 
Oxford: ‘Outlines of English Literature.” 
By William Renton, University of St. An- 
drews: ‘‘ Shakespeare and his Predecessors 
in the English Drama.” By F. 8S. Boas, 
Balliol College, Oxford: ‘The French 
Revolution.” By C. E. Malley, Oxford: 
“Logic, Inductive and Deductive.” By 
William Minto, University of Aberdeen: 
“The History of Astronomy.” By Arthur 
Berry, King’s College, Cambridge: ‘The 
English Poets, From Blake to Tennyson.” 
By the Rev. Stopford A.. Brooke, Trinity 
College, Dublin: ‘‘ Energy in Nature.” 
An Introduction to Physical Science. By 
John Cox, Trinity College, Cambridge: 
“Outlines of Moderu Botany.” By Prof. 


Patrick Geddes; Uniyersity College, Dua- 





dee: “The Jacobean Poets.” By Edmund 
Gosse, Cambridge: “Text Book of the 
History of Education.”’ By Prof. Simon S. 
Laurie, University of Edinburgh: “ Brit- 
ish Dominion in India.” By Sir Alfred 
Lyall, K.C.B., K.C.S.I: ‘The Physi- 
ology of the Senses.”” By Professor McKen- 
drick, University of Glasgow, and Dr. 
Snodgrass, Physiological Laboratory: 
“Comparative Religion.” By Professor 
Menzies, St. Andrews: ‘The English 
Novel from its Origin to Sir Walter Scott.” 
By Professor Raleigh, University College, 
Liverpool: ‘‘ Studies in Modern Geology.” 
By Dr. R. D. Roberts, Clare College, Cam- 
bridge: ‘‘ Problems of Political Economy.” 
By M. E. Sadler, Senior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford: ‘ Psychology: A Histori- 
cal Sketch.”” By Professor Seth, Universi- 
ty of St. Andrews: “Mechanics.” By 
Prof. James Stuart, M. P., Cambridge. 


We find some new educational books of 
great interest among the publications of 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston; first 
among them Elements of Psychology, by 
Noah K. Davis, Professor of Moral Philoso 
phy in the University of Virginia. Ele- 
mentary and introductory, but clear and 
concise. Select Medieval Documents 
and other material illustrating the history 
of the Church and Empire from A.D. 754 to 
A.D. 1254, by Shailer Mathews, Professor of 
History in Colby University, Waterville, 
Me. This is a collection of decrees, con- 
cordats and other important documents 
which must prove important to students 
and teachers. We notealso among the edu- 
cational publications of this house: The 
Laws of Thought; or, Formal Logic. By 
W. Poland, Professor of Rational Philoso- 
phy in St. Louis University; for use in 
high schools, academies and _ colleges: 
Studies in Ethics and Religion; or, Essays 
on Themes Pertaining to Theism, Inspira- 
tion, Christian Life nnd Education for the 
Ministry. A vigorous, clear and timely 
volume, by the Rev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
LL.D.: The Revisers’ Greek Text. <A criti- 
cal examination of certain readings, 
textual and marginal, in the original of the 
Greek of the New Testament adopted by the 
late Anglo-American revisers. (Two vols.) By 
the Rev. 8. W. Whitney, A.M. It is the 
intention to follow these volumes at an 
early day with ‘The Revisers’ English 
Text”: The Synthetic Method for the 
Pianeforte. A complete series of instruc- 
tion books. By Prof. Albert Ross Parsons, 
of the Metropolitan College of Music, New 
York,and Miss Kate S.Chittenden,assistant 
professor in the same college. The value of 
this manual lies in Mr. Parsons’s great re- 
pute as a teacher: A Treatise on Chem- 
istry. Theoretical and applied. (Two vols.) 
By A. A. Bennett, Professor of Chemistry in 
Iowa State Agricultural College. Formu- 
las are not announced to be verified, but 
experiments are directed by which results 
are discovered, giving meaning to formulas: 
Studies in English Classics. Five vols. of 
English poets and poetry: by James Bald- 
win, Ph.D. These will be of convenient 
size and especially adapted to class work in 
English literature: Elements of Algebra. 
By George Lilley, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
of the State Agricultural College and 
School of Mines, Pullman, Wash. For high 
schools and academies: Elements of 
Physics. By S. P. Meads, author of ‘ Ele- 
ments of Chemistry,’’ for high schools and 
academies. A Series of Arithmetics—Two 
books: By John W. Cook, President of 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Ill., and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Super- 
intendent of City Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Those of the above named volumes 
which have not already appeared may be 
expected immediately. 





Among the American Book Company’s 
new and forthcoming books are Apgar’s 
Trees of the Northern United States, by 
Prof. Austin C. Apgar, of New Jersey State 
Normal School, nearly 500 illustrations. 
($1.00.) A key to all the trees, wild or culti- 
vated, east of the Rocky Mountains and 
north of the southern boundary of Virginia 
and Missouri, with cuts of the leaves and 
fruit, and a description of the bark and ap- 
pearance of the tree. -Elwood’s Test 
Problems in Mathematics. By J. K. Ell- 
wood, A.M., Principal of the Colfax School. 
(Pittsburg, Penn. $1.00.) A collection of 
rather difficult problems in elementary 
mathematics, including arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry and trigonometry. Part I, 
practical theorems. rules, formulas, and 
logarithmic tables; Part II, test problems; 
and Part [IT, solutions. The Sloyd 








System of Wood Working. By B. B. Hoff- 
man, A.B., Supt. of the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund Trade Schools. (81.00.) An authorita- 
tive account of the ‘ Niiis System” of 
Manual Training. Drawings of the models 





ased in the Eva Redhe System,” for chil- 





dren, five to eleven years old, are given as 
introductory to the ‘““NéuisSystem”’ proper. 
——Milne’s High School Algebra. By 
Wm. J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. of the 
New York State Normal School, Albany. 
($1.00.) A new book in the Milne’s “ Induc- 
tive Series,” designed for College Prepara- 
tory Schools. It is noticed by us elsewhere 
in this number.———So, also, is Davies's 
New Elementary Algebra, edited by J. H. 
Van Amringe, Ph.D., Prof. of Mathematics 
in Columbia College. (90 cents.)——-Milne’s 
Elements of Arithmeti¢ and the Standard 
Arithmetic are nearly ready for publica- 
tion.——A Supplementary First Reader, 
by Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff (price, 25 cents), 
is a fine example of its class.—— Robinson’s 
Progressive Series of Arithmetics, by the 
same, is in an advanced state of preparation. 
The new edition of these popular books 
will consist of a new Primary Arithmetic, 
anew Rudiments of Arithmetic, and new 
Practical Arithmetic. It will contain the 
distinctive features of the original Robin- 
son text-books brought down to date and 
adapted to the new ideas of teaching. 
We are glad to note some steps toward the 
restoration of mental arithmetic. Bailey’s 
Mental Arithmetic is announced among the 
new school books of this firm. We hope it 
will prove as useful as Conlburn’s was.— 
We have spoken elsewhere in the present 
number, and in other numbers, of ‘“‘Harper’s 
Classical Series.’’ It is making rapid prog- 
ress. The “ Virgil,’ just: published, is to be 
followed by the ‘Cicero,’ ‘‘ Anabasis,’’ 
** Latin Prose,” ete. It has behind it the 
vigorous editing of President Harper of 
Chicago University. 





Among the school publications of Long- 
mans, Green & Co. are their political and 
physical geography, and particularly his- 
torical geography, S. R. Gardiner’s “ Atlas 
of English History” and Hart’s ‘‘ Epoch 
Maps of American History,’’ both excellent. 
In connection with Longmans’ “School 
Geography,’ a volume of Questions has been 
prepared by Messrs. Chisholm and Leete, 
the editors of the geographical series. 
Among other recent notable school books, 
alsu published by the Longmans, we note 
the General View of the Political History 
of Europe, by Ernst Lavisse, Professor at 
the Sorbonne, translated, with the author’s 
sanction, by Charles Gross, Ph.D., In- 
structor in History in Harvard. An ele- 
mentary book, with a clear, broad and ra- 
tional grasp on the political history of Eu- 
rope. Another notable educational volume 
from the same is The Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, translated by Miss Francis 
Younghusband from the German of Prof. 
C. Witt, Headmaster of the Alstadt Gym- 
nasium at Kénigsburg. It isan attempt to 
present for young readers an English An- 
abasis worthy of Xenophon’s original, one 
of the most fascinating books in the 
world. It is mightily belped by illus- 
trations taken from actual monuments 
and which actually illustrates points con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the text. 
A yet more important educational volume 
by the same publishers is An Introduction 
to General Logic, by E. E. Constance Jones, 
a First Book of Logic for beginners. The 
author is connected with Girton College, 
Cambridge, England, and has published a 
volume of ‘“‘ Elements of Logic as a Science 
of Propositions.’’ It is, therefore, in some 
sense, a reaction from modern tendencies to 
define logic as treating of the substance of 
thought and a return to the old view that it 


_ relates to the form of its verbal expression. 


The present volume contains substantially 
what is in the other, but is briefer and sim- 
pler. The most attractive number we have 
seen among Longmans’s educational publi- 
cations is the school edition of The Blue 
Poetry Book edited by Andrew Lang. 
This edition is intended for use in schools. 
It is the companion volume of “The Red 
Fairy Book” and reproduces the edition 
illustrated by Ford and Speed, with the 
exception of the illustrations,which are very 
properly omitted from this school edition. 
It is difficult to imagine a collection of 
poetic selections better fitted for its pur- 
pose. 


German and English Sounds. By C. H. 
Grandgent. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) This 
is one of the most scientific, systematic, and 
admirable attempts to ascertain and repre- 
sent in intelligible symbols the tones made 
in actual speech. The author is Director of 
Modern Languages in the Boston Public 
Schools, and was formerly tutor in the 
same department in Harvard. He has pre- 
viously published an exceedingly interest- 
ing pamphlet on “ Vowel Measurements.”’ 
The main line of comparison in the present 
treatise is based on observations made on 
German as spoken by D. R. Hochdérfer, of 
Magdeburg, Prussia, and English as spoken 





by the author, Mr, Grandgent, The study 
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is not kept, however, to this strict line, but 
is broadened on both sides by comparative 
_ studies of other American and English dia- 
lect, on the one hand, and a good amount 
of excursion into the mysteries of German 
dialects with the aid of Vietor on the other. 
The sound in every case is accurately repro- 
duced by a diacritical system of letters 
which we cannot here even attempt to re- 
produce, but must leave our readers to 
study this matter for themselves in Mr 
Grandgent’s book, as we hope they will do. 
Not the least valuable part of tbe book is 
the series of diagrams at the end represent- 
ing the position of the organs in the differ- 
ent acts of articulation. This is not the 
first attempt to do this published by Mr. 
Grandgent, but is the most elaborate series 
we have seen. It represents a great deal of 
laborious observation and experiment on 
his part and on that of his associate, and 
some painful experiment, for these observa- 
tions are not reached without considerable 
discomfort, to say the least. 


From the long list of first-rate educational 
works, recently published by the Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., we select the following as 
the best suited to the character of the pres- 
ent edition: Acland and Smith.—Studies in 
Secondary Education. Edited by Arthur 
H. D. Acland, M,P., and H. Llewellyn 
Smith, M.A. With an Introduction by 
James Bryce, M.P. (12mo, $1.75) 
Beames.—Grammar of the Bengati Lan- 
guage, Literary and Colloquial. By John 
Beames, Bengal C.S8., Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. (12mo, $1.10.) Be- 
hagel.—The German l.anguage. Translated 
and Adapted for the Use of English schools 
by Emil Trechmann, B.A., Ph.D. (16mo, 
$1.00.) Beowulf.—The Deeds of Beo- 
wulf. An English Epic of the Eighth Cen- 
tury done into Modern Prose. With an 
Introduction and Notes by John Earle, 
M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. (12mo, $2.10.)———-Buch- 
heim (Dr. A.).—Materials for Germon 
Prose Composition. Consisting of Selec- 
tions from Modern English Writers, with 
Grammatical Notes, Idiomatic Renderings 
of Difficult Passages, and a General Intro- 
duction. By Dr. Buchheim. Fourteenth 
Revised Edition, with a List of Subjects for 
Original Composition. (16mo, $1.00.) 
Constantinides.—Neohellenica. Dialogs in 
Modern Greek and English, illustrating the 
Development of the Greek Language and 
Literature. By Prof. Michael Constan- 
tinides. With Introduction by His Excel- 
lency, J. Gennadius, Greek Envoy in Lon- 
doz. (12mo, $1.90.) Dawson and Suth- 
erland.—Geography of the British Colonies. 
By George M. Dawson and Alexander Suth- 
erland. Illustrated. (80 cents.) Earle. 
—Philology of the English Language. By 
John Earle, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edi- 
tion, newly revised and somewhat aug- 
mented. (16mo, $2.00.) Gresswell.— 
Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi. 
With Notes on the Industries, Wealth and 
Social Progress of the States and Peoples. 
By the Rev. William Parr Gresswell. With 
three Maps. Published under the auspices 
of the Royal Colonial Institute. (12mo, 
$2.00.)———-Marlowe.—Tragical History of 
Dr. Faustus;—and Greene.—Honorable His- 
tory of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Edited by Adolphus William Ward, Litt.D., 
Principal of the Owens College, Honorary 
Fellow of Peterhouse. Just published. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged, (Crown 
8vo, $1.60.) Mayhew.—Synopsis of Old 
English Phonology. Being a systematic 
account of Old English Vowels and Conso- 
nants and their correspondence in the cog- 
nate languages. By A. L. Mayhew, M.A. 
(16mo, $2 25.) Plutarch.—Lives of the 
Gracchi. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Indices, by G. E. Underhill, M.A. (16mo, 
$1.25.) Skeat.—A Primer of English 
Etymologg. By the Rev, W. W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. (16mo, 50 cents.) Smith.—An 
Introduction to Commercial German. By 
F. Coverley Smith, B.A. With Preface by 
James Gow, M.A. (12mo, $1.00,.)——— 
Sweet.—A New English Grammar. Log- 
ical and Historical. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A.,Ph.D., LL.D. Part I. Introduction, 
Phonology and Accidence. (12mo, cloth, 
$2.60.) 



































’ The Messrs, Lee & Shepard, Boston, pub- 
lish a revised series of physiologies by Dr. 
Albert F. Blaisdell, comprising Physiology 
for Little Folks, introduction price, 30 
cents net; Physiology for Boys and Girls, 
and Young Folks’ Physiology. The 





same publish The Picturesque Geographical 
Readers, in four fully illustrated volumes, 
by Chas. F. King, Master Dearborn Gram- 
mar School, Boston. First Book: ‘Home 
and School,” 125illustrations; Second Book: 
‘This Continent of Ours,” fully illus- 
trated; Third Buok: “The Land We Live 








In,” 1583 illustrations. By the same: 
The Spirit of the New Education, by 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins, Supervisor of 
Boston Public Schools. (Cloth, $1.50. No- 
ticed elsewhere in our present issue.)——— 
By the same, The Swedish System of Edu- 
eational Gymnastics, by Baron Nils Posse, 
M.G., Graduate of the Royal Gymnastic 
Central Institute of Stockholm; formerly 
Instructor in the Stockholm Gymnastic and 
Fencing Club (Quarto, cloth, 264 illustra- 
tions; second edition, revised; $2.00 net); 
also, Handbook of Scnool Gymnastics of 
the Swedish System, by Baron Nils Posse. 
(Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents net; mailipg 
price, 55 cents.) Methods of Instruction 
and Organization in the Schools of Ger- 





“many, by John T. Prince, Mass. State Board 


of Education. ($1.00 net, cloth; mailing 
price, $1.15.) Matter, Ether and Mo- 
tion; The Factors and Relations of Physic- 
al Science, by Prof. A. E. Dolbear, author 
of “‘ The Telephone,” ‘‘ The Art of Project- 
ing,’’ ete. (Price, $1.75.)———Gestures and 
Attitudes. An Exposition of the Delsarte 
Theory of Expression. By Kdward B. 
Warman, A.M., author of “The Voice, 
How to Train It, How to Care for It,” etc. 
With over 150 full-page illustrations by 
Marion Morgan Reynolds. (Quarto, cloth, 
$3.00.) 


Riverside Literature Series—No. 55. The 
Riverside Literature Series will be con- 
tinued for the coming school year 1892-93 
with four new numbers, issued quarterly. 
The first of these, number 55, will be pub- 
lished in early October, and will be ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice” from the Riverside 
Shakespeare, annotated for school use by 
Samuel Thurber, Master in the Girls’ High 
School, Boston, Mass. The same pub- 
lish immediately *‘ Masterpieces of Ameri- 
can Literature” (12mo, cloth binding, 470 
pages). Price $1.00 net, postpaid, from the 
works of Longfellow, Whittier, Irving, 
Bryant, Hawthorne, Franklin, Holmes, 
Thoreau, O'Reilly, Lowell, Emerson, 
Everett and Webster, with a biographical 
sketch of each. The Masterpieces was 
recently adopted by the Boston School 
Board by a unanimous vote, as a reading 
book in the highest classes of the grammar 
schools. ‘‘The considerations that guided 
in the make-up of the book were that the 
various authors should be represented by 
characteristic and noted productions. .. . 
That they should be inspiring and uplift- 
ing in the influence upon life and character, 
and fitted to serve the great purpose of de- 
veloping a sense of what literature is, both 
in form and in spirit.”’ ‘‘ The Riverside 
Primer and Reader” will be published 
early in September, as a stepping stone to 
good literature. In recognition of the fact 
that the vocabulary of literature differs 
somewhat from that of the playground, 
the simple words to be found in the iitera- 
ture of childhood have been quite extensive- 
ly introduced; also, such simple literary 
masterpieces as are adapted to the tastes 
and capabilities of young children, 


The History of Modern Education. An 
Account of the Course of Educational 
Opinion and Practice from the Revival of 
Learning to the Present Time. By Samuel 
Williams, Ph.D., Professor of the Science 
and Art of Teaching in Cornell University. 
(C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.) The ad- 
vance sheets of this valuable book come to 
us too closely on the time for going to press 
to leave as much time for its thorough 
reading as it obviously deserves. Professor 
Williams made his first start on the hither 
side of the Renaissance, and is particularly 
strong in developing the medieval theories 
and what the Reformers, particularly Me- 
lancthon, contributed to the subject. His 
remarks on Comenius do justice to an 
honest scholar and theologian whom until 
lately it has been too much the fashion to 
decry. The chapters on Locke and Kant are 
perhaps as good as any in the book, and 
when we remember those on Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi and Spencer, to say this is high 
praise. The book is on the whole popular, 
a combination of biographic sketch with 
comparative criticism, and just enough 
theoretic discussion to supply philosophic 
value and interest. It represents very 
fairly the position of English writers like 
Fitch or Quick, or the French author, Com- 
payré. Professor William’s differences with 
Spencer are many and serious, and his stric- 
tures on the fundamental theories of Rous- 
seau are searching and judicious. He has 
evidently made great use of von Raumer; 
but German writers, like Herbart, do-net 








seem to have attracted him.. In treating: 
the theories of Froebel, Pestalozzi, Base~-- 


dow,and Rollin, he has von Raumer to lean 
on,and shows himself master of the subject 
in his own right. Considering the high 
opinion he has expressed of the English 
writers on education, it strikes us as more 


than strange that we have been able to find 
no recognition of Professor Sully and the 
psychologic method and theory. 


A Syllabus of Psychology. By William 
M. Bryant, instructor in Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in St. Louis High School. (S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago.) Looking at this 
little book purely with regard to method, 
there is much to be said in its favor and 
very little indeed in criticism. It presents 
asystematic bird’s-eye view of the subject 
whose value cannot be overstated in such a 
study, especially for beginners. Philosophy 
next to theology, is the branch of learning 
in which method and methodology count 
for much. That Mr. Bryant’s scheme can- 
not be improved, that it does not exhibit 
some bad features,we do not at this moment 
affirm ordeny. Our first point is with the 
plan he proposes of introducing the student 
to the subject in one compact survey of the 
whole field.” This is excellent; and the only 
suggestion we should make in the way of 
improvement in Mr. Bryant’s general plan 
is that he should carry it one step farther 
and introduce a tabulated statement of the 
whole subject for the further guidance of 
his readers and to enable them to get the 
whole subject yet more firmly in hand- 
Looking at the Syllabus in the very differ- 
erent light of its psychological contents 
and the viewit presents of the mind, it 
seems tous to leave much to be desired, 
e:pecially as tothe moral relations of the 
subject. We find no mention of the con- 
science, no allusion to any such thing in the 
the mind as what Kant called the moral 
imperative. There would even seem to be 
the scantiest pussible room left in the Syl- 
labus for crowding such an item in under 
the head of the ‘‘ Practical Aspect of Sen- 
sibility.” We :ote as just issued by 
the same publishers: Brewster & Hum- 
phrey’s England and its Rulers, Cross’s 
Eclectic Shorthand Lessons, and Cross’s 
Eclectic Shorthand Phrase Book. 





The most important educational book re- 
cently offered to their customers by the 
Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, is Kie- 
pert’s Atlas Antiquus, which they have ob- 
tained by special arrangement with the 
Berlin publishers, a work to which we have 
previously called attention as having no 
superior in its line. We name also as 
from this house, Tilden’s Commercial Geog- 
raphy, which has undertaken to recognize 
more fully than ever before the productive 
and commercial statistics of the country. 
Woodruff’s Greek Prose, a new and 
useful manual by this firm, based on the 
now generally recognized method of render- 
ing into Greek English translations of clas- 
sic selections which have been previously 
read in the Greek. This firm have also 
made three additions to their ‘‘ Students’ 
Series of English Classics” —Macaulay’s Sec- 
ond Essay on the Earl of Chatham, Scott’s 
Marmion, and Johnson’s Rasselas, Each 
selection is given entire, with biographic and 
explanatory notes. We have also no- 
ticed among the publications of this house 
an excellent little book on Elocution, by 
Miss Brace, formerly of Vassar. A new 
number will be added to the ‘‘ Students’ 
Series of English Classics’’—Selections from 
De Quincey, edited by Dr. Belfield, of the 
Chicago Training School. The firm will 
also soon bring out in their ‘‘ Latin Clas- 
sics,” The Satires and Epistles of Horace, 
edited by Dr. Kirkland, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; the Germania and Agricola of 
Tacitus, by Professor Hopkins, of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York; and the Odes 
and Epodes of Horace,edited by Dr.Shorey, 
of Bryn Mawr. 











Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, and author of 
Home Training; a Book for Parents, 
Teachers and School Officers, is a good- 
looking man, ifthe portrait at the head of 
the above-mentioned book does not flatter 
him. If the biographic supplement which 
ends it tells the truth, he has been an in- 
dustrious and successful teacher. The 
twelve chapters which lie between do honor 
to his head and heart. They show exactly 
what the trouble is and who is to blame 
when a boy goes astray. They are ever so 
much better in this revision than they were 
before, thanks to a good deal of revision all 
through and to a wholly new chapter on 
Athletics, in which Dr. Orcutt stamps this 
new branch of pedagogics with his approval, 
and quotes the remark of President Patton 
that any one who proposes to oppose athlet- 
ics ‘‘had better go slow.’’ Parents will find 
everything that tells in the making of a 
good boy mentioned in this book; and by 
consulting it they can clear up their minds 
as to everything which tends to make a boy 
bad. The author has great confidence that 
the book will do good. We have great con- 





fidence that it will do no harm. 
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The educational publications of D. C. 
Heath & Co. have been noticed in our col- 
umns so fully and regularly as to leave 
little more to be mentioned now. Hence, 
forth Heath & Co. are to take charge of the 
publication department of the University 
of Chicago. Among school books soon to 
be issued by that house we note Super’s 
Andersen’s Miarchen; Osthaus’s Eichen- 
dorff’s, Aus dem L.ben eines Taugenichts; 
Bernhardt’s Heyse’s, L’ Arrabbiata; Buch- 
heim’s Goethe’s, Dichtung und Wahrheit 
Thomas’s Goethe’s, Faust, Part I.; Huss’s- 
Hugo’s, La Chute; Bowser’s, Elementary 
Trigonometry; Bowser’s, Trigonometry 
“ThePupils Series ofArithmetics”; Sankey’s 
De Vigny’s Cinq Mars; Grandgent’s, Ma- 
terials for French Composition, Part V; 
Sever’s, Modern Speller; Whiting’s, Young 
Folk:? Song Book; Teacher’s, Manual to 
Sheldon’s American History; Weed’s, Busi- 
ness Law; Shaw’s, Practice Forms and 
Bookkeeping. 


The schoolbooks published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co. have been regularly noticed 
in our columns when published. We name 
among them a few, which seem to call for 
some additional notice; as, for example, the 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary by Baskervill 
and Harrison, and the Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar by the same; Boyd’s Course of Liter- 
ature—six useful volumes on Cowper’s 
“Task,” Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost,’’ Pollok’s 
“Course of Time,’’ Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,”’’ 
Young’s “‘ Night Thoughts,” and Lord Ba- 
con’s “Essays,” annotated: Davis’s and 
Peck’s Mathematical Dictioniry ; Gillespie 
on the Construction of Roads and Rail- 
roads; Goodyear on Art; Huntington’s 
Manual, a general view of the Fine Arts; 
Johnson’s Latin Texts; the Satires of Per- 
sius, with Notes; tre Germania and 
Agricola of Tucitus; aad Wilder’s Ana- 
tomical Technology, based on the anatomy 
of the cat. 


The Spirit of the New Education. By 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $1.50.) Most of the nineteen differ- 
ent papers which compose this volume are 
addresses prepared by the author for differ- 
ent occasions that lay outside of the regular 
demands of her official duty as Supervisor 
of Schools. They are bright, intelligent, 
and very much tothe point. We have read 
them with interest and profit. The moral or 
ethical element in them calls for more than 
usual commendation. In fact, the great, 
and as yet unsolved problem of the new 
education is how to meet the intellectual 
requirements of the times without wrecking 
he moral character of the student. The 
demand for moral discipline in the schools 
is already loud enough to be heard. It is 
sure to grow louder. The sooner it reaches 
the position of an imperative demand the 
better. 


Merrill’s English History for School and 
Home Use. (Charles E. Merrill & Co.. 
New York. $1.00.) The publishers have 
given their name to this text-book which 
with such revision as Mr. William J. Rolfe, 
formerly of the Cambridge High Schoo!, 
has found necessary is substantially a well- 
known and approved English text-book, by 
George Curry, late Master in the Charter- 
house School, London. He was a teacher 
who understood the requirements of the 
schoolroom and adapted his text-book to 
them. As it came from his hand the book 
had a strong English flavor which would ke 
out of place here, but which it was difficult 
to remove without distinct injury to the 
book. Mr. Rolfe’s work is done judiciously; 
and itis safe to say of the text-book, as 
now offered to American schools, that it 
leaves little or nothing to be desired. 


The Appletons’ Educational list is a long 
one. Among the recent additions we note 
two new volumes in the ‘International Se- 
ries,’’ edited by the Hon. William T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education: A Tezt- 
Book on Psychology, by Johann Friedrich 
Herbart, translated by Margaret R. Smith: 
and Psychology Applied to the Art of 
Teaching, by Dr. J. Baldwin; an excellent 
book. Both of these have been noticed in 
our columns. Two other numbers in the 
same admirable series are just out, Rows- 
seau’s Emile, by W. H. Payne, and Moral 
Instruction of Children, by Felix Adler. 
Two more are in press, Education in Eng- 
lish Schools, by Sharpless, and Education 
in France, by Fouillée. 


The Cassell Publishing Company have in 
their catalog of new educational books two 
of considerable importance and interest: 
Latin-English and English-Latin Diction- 
ary; revised by I. R. V. Marchant, M.A., 
formerly scholar of Waltham Coilege, Ox- 
ford; and Joseph F. Charles, B.A., Assist- 
ant Master at the City of London School. 
(Crown 8vo, 941 pages. $1.50.) New Latin 
Primer. By J. B. Postgeth, M. A,, Litt. D, 
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Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge; assisted by 
C. A."Vince, M.A., Headmaster of Mill Hill 
School, late Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. . (Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00.) 


The Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, have brought out a new edi- 
tion of Comstock’s Elocution and Model 
Speaker, by Andrew Comstock, M.D., for 
school and private use, with abundant 
selections and notes on vocal gymnastics, 
cure of stammering, defective articulation, 
etc. Comstock’s Colored Chart, by the 
same, a graphic and typic alphabet of the 
English language, exhibiting the element- 
ary sounds of the language, the correct 
position of the organs in articulation, exer- 
cises in pitch, force, gesture, etc. 





> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


In the Magazineof American History, 
for August, Colonel Norton’s “ Alaska” is 
concluded. 








...-Professor Sayce’s review of Maspéro’s 
“Lectures Historiques”’ appears in the July 
Critical Review. 


...-A readable paper by Mr. Fennell on the 
Yellowstone Park appears in The Califor- 
nian for this month. 


....The Shelley centenary is celebrated in 
poetic homage by Mr. Theodore Watts in 
the current Magazine of Art. 


.... The Duke of Argyle’s new volume will 
be entitled ‘‘fThe Unseen Foundations of 
Society,’”’ and will be out next autumn. 


....At Horsham, two miles from the 
poet’s birthplace, the Shelley Centenary 
will be honored by a public meeting and 
recital, 


-..-A pension of $500 has been charged 
upon the British Civil List in favor of Mrs. 
Eleanor Freeman, widow of the late dis- 
tinguished historian. 


.---Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman’s 
poem, entitled “Ariel,” in memory of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, occupies three pages 
of the August number of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 


.... The August Kelectic Review includes 
in its contents, among other good things, 
Walter Pater’s ‘“‘ Lacedemon,” Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s “Speech,” Vambéry’s “Situa- 
tion in Central Asia,” and Swinburne’s 
“ Elegy.” 


..--Romance, the monthly magazine of 
complete short stories, offers as bait in its 
August issue such well-known names as 
those of Count Tolstoi, Rider Haggard, 
Guy de Maupassant, Ouida, and Octave 
Thanet, along with many others. 


....In the current number of The Forum 
is begun a series of articles on the scope 
and present opportunity of the learned pro- 
fessions, the first article being on ‘‘ Litera- 
ture as a Career,’”’ by Walter Besant. 


....lIn the August number of Current 
Literature the readings from new books in- 
clude the auction scene from Stevenson’s 
“* Wreckers,”’ together with selections from 
Mrs. Edwards’s interesting book on 
“France of To-day,” and Mr. Curtis’s ora- 
tion on Lowell. 


..."‘ Analytics of English Prose and 
Poetry,” by LU. A. Sherman, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of 
Nebraska, will be published this autumn by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. This book is intended 
to follow the outline study of English and 
American authors according to the labora- 
tory method. 


....-The oration of Hyperides against 
Athenogenes, discovered. by M:. Eugéne 
Revillout, the distinguished Egyptologist, 
in a papyrus manuscript, acquired by the 
Louvre on his recommendation, will short- 
ly be published, constituting the next part 
of M. Revillout’s “Corpus Papyrorum 
Aigyptorum.” Tho only fragments of Isoc- 
rates and Demosthenes have so far come to 
light from the papyri discovered in Egypt, 
the scholarly world has now, with this last» 
six orations of Hyperides from that source. 


...-The Prefect of the Laurentian Libra- 
ry at Florence, Prof. Guido Biagi, who 
was unable to attend the Dublin Tercente- 
nary, has offered instead a princely gift to 
the University. It is an album for which 
special photographic facsimiles were made 
of the various Irish codices. The binding is 
an exact reproduction of the Laurentiana, 
a style used in the age of the Medici for all 
books, examples af which may still be seen; 
chained to their desks. Accompanying the 
album is Dr. Biagi’s superb Latin letter of 
regret, iHuminated on parchment, and 


prefaced by an exquisite portrait of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. 


Milne’s High School Algebra. By Wil- 
liam J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 

A one-book course for College Prepara- 
tory and High Schools, covering all the 
subjects required at entrance by any col- 
lege in the United States. Advance copies 
were submitted to our leading colleges and 
universities, and the work received prompt 
commendation for its plan, scope and 
method. 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic. 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic. 

A two-book series—nearly ready—by the 
same author. Designed to lead the pupil 
from the most elementary processes to a 
knowledge of all the essentials for a prac- 
tical course. Logical in arrangement, philo- 
sophical in treatment, original, progressive 
and thoroughly modern in method. 


Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
By Andrew J. Rickoff, A.M., LL.D. 
Price, 36 cents. 


Essentially a pupil’s book, devoted to 
practice in the four fundamental rules. It is 
well-balanced, free from abstract, intricate 
reasoning, and rich in problems simply 
stated, and of a kind interesting to children. 
Table Book and Test Problems in Math- 

ematics. By J. K. E:lwood, A.M. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A céllection of problems in elementary 
mathematics, supplying teachers excellent 
and well-graded material for examination 
or advanced work. 


Davies’s New Elementary Algebra. Ed- 
ited by J. H. Van Amringe, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Columbia Col- 
lege. 12mo, cloth. Price, 90 cents. 

An old-time favorite in a new dress. All 
features remain which have made the origi 
nal work so popular with our best 
teachers—with such changes as are neces- 
sary to adapt it to present approved usage. 


Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
By Seth T. Stewart, A.B. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.12. 


Teachers—finding unsatisfactory results 
—have asked, Is improvement possible in 
teaching so old a science as Geometry? The 
answer is given in the important reforms 
shown in the present book in arrangement, 
grouping, method of presentation, ete., all 
showing the hand of the practiced teacher. 
Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic. 
Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithme- 
tic. 

Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic. 

To more than one generation of teachers 
Robinson’s Progressive Arithmetics have 
been known as the “ Old Reliable.” This 
three-book series, almost ready, will be wel- 
come as presenting in a new form, revised 
and up to date, the scientific arrangement, 
clear and accurate statement, and well- 
graded exercises, that have kept these books 
always to the front. 
Bailey’s Mental Arithmetic. 

Bailey, A.M. 

Of late years the important subject of 
Mental Arithmetic has been toa great ex- 
tent slighted. The aim of this book—soon 


By M. A. 


methods with the necessary modifications 

demanded by time and educational progress. 

Rickofi’s Supplementary First Reader. 
By Rebecca D. Rickolf. 12mo, cloth, 
half-bound. Price, 25 cents. 

It teaches reading objectively and by the 
word, phrase, sentence and phonic methods. 
The illustrations are appropriate and beau- 
tifully executed, while carefully engraved 
script lessons accompany the regular les- 
sons. > 
Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in Eng- 

lish Grammar. By Wm. H. Maxwell. 
A.M., Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 
cents. 

For use in higher grades. It is at oncea 
text-book supplying rules and principles 
and copious exercises for their application, 


ors have pronounced it simple, practical, 
complete, sound and scholarly—the mod- 
ern grammar that our schools have long 
needed. 
Harper’s Sixth Reader. 
Price, 90 cents. 

The selections are fresh and interesting, 
drawn mainly from the leading British 
authors. It thus offers an admirable in- 


12mo, cloth. 





to be issued—is to restore in part the old ! 


and a book of reference. Our best educat- | 
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troduction to English Literature, and may 
be used as a text-book on this subject. 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader. A Manual 
of English Literature. *, George R. 
a aaa 12mo, cloth. Price, 


The revised edition of this popular 
book shows a pony increased scope. 
It contains typical selections from the 
best English and American authors, 
from Shakespeare to the present day, 
grouped in periods. It includes also a 
critical analysis of each period, biographical 
and critical notices of each author, explana- 
tory foot-notes, and lists of notable writers 
contemporary with each period. 


Harper & Burgess’s Inductive Tatin 
rimer. By Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., 
and Isaac B. Burgess, A.M. 0, 
cloth. Price, $1.C0. 
Intended for less mature ys than the 
*Tnductive Latin Method,” by the same au- 
thors. lt is a purely inductive first year’s 
course, based upon and preparing for Cesar; 
is clear, logical, interesting and stimulat- 
ing. The habits it insures of independent 
observation and critical judgment are 
among the valuable results of its use. 


a & Tolman’s Cesar. By Wm. R. 
arper, Ph.D., and Herbert E. Tolman, 
Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.20. 

The success of this book has been unprece- 
dented. Instructors everywhere have em- 
phatically declared it superior to all other 
school texts of Cesar, and it is in use in 
the greater number of our representative 
schools. 


Harper & Miller’s Vergil’s Aineid. B 
Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., and Frank J. 
Milier, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.25. 

Special attention should be called to 
the unusually copious material for the 
study of the bibliography, life and criti- 
cal analysis of the poet, together with 
the varied and rich notes. These, placed on 
the page with the text, illustrate most fully 
the meaning of the text and bring into 
clear light its artistic and literary value—a 
feature unknown to previous editions. 

In addition to the above books, and those 
before issued, the Inductive Classical Series 
will include an Inductive Greek Primer, 
Cicero’s Orations, Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
Homer’s Iliad, Supplementary Latin and 
Greek Readings, and Latin and Greek Prose 
Compositions. These are now in prepara- 
tion, edited by Dr. Harper in connection 
with a number of competent scholars. 
Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginners 

in Latin. By Albert Harkness, Pn.D., 
LL.D. 12mo, half leather. Price, $1.20. 

Easy because attractive, interesting, clear 
and simple. It is also most thorough. 
It offers a.relief from the drudgery imposed 
by the purely grammatical method, and 
lightens the task of the pupil without in- 
jury to his work. 

Coy’s Greek for Beginners. By Edward 
G. Coy, M.A. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The aim of the book is to build up a stu- 
dent’s knowledge of Greek on what he 
knows of English and Latin. On completing 
it, the pupil will have mastered a practical 
working vocabulary, and be prepared to 
read the Anabasis with ease and accuracy. 


Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal. By Thos. 
B. Lindsay, Ph.D. 1l6mo, half leather. 
Price, $1.00, 

This edition has been prepared with spe- 
cial reference to scnool and college. use, 
The text, embodying the results of the lat- 
est Gern.an critical research, has been made 
free of anything that has excluded the 
reading of Juvenal from mixed classes, 
Eclectic Physical Geography. By Rus- 

sellHinman. 12mo,clotn. Price, $1.00. 

A Physical Geography, pure and sim- 

le. It is intended for academic work, 

ut also for the use of those who know 
nothing of physics or natural history. ‘Thus 
no scientific knowledge on the part of the 
pupil is assumed, but at the start the gen- 
eral laws of Nature are presented in a ciear, 
concise manner. 

Armstrong and Norton’s Laboratory 
Manual of Chemistry. a James E. 
Armstrong, and James . Norton. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

A brief course of experiments carefully 
presented with brief, exact and clear direc- 
tions. The apparatus employed is simple 
but adequate, and the experiments are in 
general of such a nature toat the pupil can 
perform them for himself, Science teachers 
will find it of great practical value. 
Appletons’ School Physics. 12mo, cloth. 

Price, $1.20. 

Each department has been intrusted 
toa recognized authority and expert, and 
the result, the combined product of our 
four leading scientific schools, 1s a text- 
bovuk of the highest rank. It is emi- 
nently practical, and in scope and arrange- 
ment well adap for use in our Higoer 
Schools ana Colleges. 

Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture. By 
Isaac O. Winsiow, A.M. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Resolutions were adopted in December, 
1890, by the Maine State Grange looking to 
the publication of a text-book on this sub- 
ject forschool use and brought about the 
publication of the present book. Itis writ- 
ten in simple language, topically arranged, 


' fully illusurated, and presents clearly tae 


natural laws and principles underlyiog 
rural life. 
Health for Little Folks. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, 30 cents. 
Onty suca laws are treated as young chil- 
dren can grasp, and presented in simple, 
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childlike language. It has the inaorse- 
ment of the W.C.T.U., beg gu. bay prepared. 
under the supervision of rs. Mary H. 
pong Supt. Department Scientific Instruc- 
ion. 


Peterman’s Elements of Civil Govern- 
ment. By Alexander L. Peterman. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

It is intended for use in the Grammar 
Grades, the aim being to reach the great 
majority of pupils before they leave school. 
The author begins with the home, the 
«known, and simplest form: of government. 
Political parties and party machinery are 
clearly treated, and the Australian Ballot 
System, now in use in twenty-eight States, 
is fully explained. 


Morris’s Physical Education in the Pub- 
lic Schools. By R. Anna Morris. 12 
mo, cloth. Price $1.00. 

An eclectic system, based upon the Del- 
sartean principles of freedom, strength and 
expression, Morals and manners are most 
readily taught in connection with physical 
training, and the results of such a system 
will be seen in more perfect moral and 
physical types. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United 
States. By Prof. Austin C. Apgar. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

A key to all trees east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and north of southern Virginia and 
Missouri. In almost every case a cut of 
the leaf and fruit 1s given with a descrip- 
tion of the bark and general appearance. 
Thus by its aid one can name any tree with- 
out special botanical study. 

Shoup’s History and Science of Educa- 
tion. By William J. Shoup, M.S. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

It presents the laws of mental and moral 
development and the methods of instruction 
best adapted to the several stages of the 
child’s unfolding mind. It is especially full 
in regard to kindergarten methods, object 
lessons, the newest and best ideas in edu 
cation. 


The Schoolmaster in Literature. with 
an introduction by Edward Eggleston. 
12mo, cloth, Price, $1.40. 

A collection of representative delineations 
of the Schoolmaster as seen from Ascham 
down to the present time. The teacher will 
here see his profession in the light of lit- 
erary culture and art, and will gain broader 
views of its dignity and importance. 
White’s New School Register. By Emer- 

son E. White, A.M., LJ..D. 4to, boards. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Teachers wii!l find in this many features of 
marked utility. Thirty namescan be enrolled 
on each page. The ruling permits the keep- 
ing of the daily record for seventeen weeks 
or less, with monthly and term summaries, 
and, if desired, fora whole year without re- 
writing the pupils’ names. 

White’s New Course in Art Instruction. 
Books 1, 2 and 3, per dozen, 96 cents; 
Books 4 to9 inclusive, per dozen, $1.80. 

Itis based on an analysis of the entire sub- 
ject of art instruction; its method is deter- 
mined by the laws of the mind; it requires 
the pupil to do his own thinking; it leads 
him to study and love Nature, and to a 
knowledge of good art, thus laying the 
foundation far a broad art culture. 

The Sloyd System of Wood-Working. 
By B. Hoffman, A.B., Superintendent 
of the Baron de Hirsch Fund Trade 
Schools. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

An authoritative presentation of the 
Niiis System ot Manual Training in theory 
and practice. It also includes a list and 
drawings of the models of the Eva Rodne 
system, adapted to the use of pupils from 
five to eleven years of age. 


IN THE COMMON BRANCHES 


The American Book Company’s list in- 

cludes the following standard works: 

aa meg, oh McGuffey’s Eclectic, 
Barnes’s New National, Harper’s and 
Swinton’s. 

Supplementary Reading—Johonnot’s His- 
torical, Natural History and Geograph- 
ical Readers, Monteith’s Popular Sci- 
ence, and the Standard. 

Spelling—Harrington’s, Johonnot’s, Met- 
calf’s, Swinton’s, and the Natural 
Speller. 

Grammar—Maxwell’s, Conklin’s, Harvey’s, 
Swinton’s and Metcalf’s. 

Penmanship—Spencerian, Barnes’s, New 
Payson, Dunton and Scribner, Apple- 
tons’, and Harper’s. 

Arithmetic—Fish’s, Milne’s, Ficklin’s, 
Davies’s, Appletons’, Ray’s, White’s, 
Harper’s and Robinson’s. 

Geography—Appietons’, Barnes’s, Eclec- 
tic, Swintcn’s, Monteith’s, Guyot’s and 
Harper's. 

United States History—Barnes’s, Eggle- 
ston’s, Eclectic, Swinton’s and Quack- 
enbos’s. 

Any of the above books will be sent to 
any address by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of the advertised price. Very liberal terms 
will be given on application for their intro- 
duction. 

Our list of over 2,000 volumes embraces a 
very large number of the most popular 
Text-Books used in this country, covering 
the whole field of school and college work. 
An adequate description of them makes a 
bulky volume, and we accordingly divide 
our Descriptive Catalogue into twenty-one 
sections, each devoted toa single branch or 
department. Any section will be sent free 
on request. 

Teachers are cordially invited to send for 
our Descriptive a and Circulars, 
and to address us in all matters relating to 
text-books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 
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New Educational Books. 


Principles “of Elementary 
Algebra, 


By NATHAN F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Kingston, Canada. 


Just Ready. 


Introductory Modern Ge- 
ometry of the Poitif, Ray 
and Circle, 


By WILLAM B. Situ, Ph.D., Professor of 
Mathematics in Missouri State Uni- 
versity. 








Just Ready. 
The Elements of Graphical 


Statics. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR STUDENTS OF 
ENGINEERING. 
By LEANDER M. Hoskrns, C.E., M.S., Pro- 


fessor of Theoretical and Applied Me- 
chanics, University of Wisconsin. 





Just Ready. 


Macmillan’s Shorter Latin 
Course. 
By A. M. Cook, M.A. 


A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN, 
With Exercises of Gradually Increasing 
Difficulty, and Easy Passages for 
Translation. 


American Edition 


Revised, and Adapted to American Schools, 
by JAMES C. EGBERT, Ph.D., Instructor 


= — in Columbia college. 18mo, 
CAESAR.--The Invasion of 


Britain. 


Selections trom Books IV and V of ** The 
Gallic War.’? Adapted for the Use of 
Beginners. With Notes, Vocabu- 
lary, and Exercises. 18mo. 40 cents. 


By W. WELCH, M.A., and C.G. DUFFIELD, 
M.A. Revised, with References to 
American Grammars, by Prof. S. G. 
ASHMORE, L.H.D 


CAESAR.—The oe War. Being 
Selections from Book I. of ‘“‘ The Gallic 
War.” Adapted for Beginners. With 
Exercises. By W. WELCH, M.A., and 
C.G. DurrieLp, M.A. American edi- 
tion, with References to American 
grammars, edited by S. G. ASHMORE, 
L.H.D. 18mo. 40 cents. 


Arithmetic for Schools. 


Third Edition, revised by Rev. J. B. Lock, 
Fellow and Bursar of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge: formerly 
Master at Eton. Adapted to American 
Schools by Prof. CHARLOTTE A, SCOTT, 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 70 cents. 

The Academy says: “* Arithmetic for Schools,’ by 
the Rev. J. B. k, is one of those works of which we 
have before noticed excelient examples, written by 
men who have acquired their power of presenting 
mathematical subjects in a clear light to boys by ac- 
tual teaching in schools. Of all the works which our 
pony wy, has now written, we are inclined to think this 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 








READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 


Riverside Literature Series. 


Sixty-three numbers already published, contain- 
ing complete masterpieces of the best authors, 
suitable for Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. 
Each single number, 15 cents net. 


= 
Modern Classics. 
A SCHOOL LIBRARY of the choicest quality, for 
$11.56. “34 volumes, neatly bound in cloth. Each 
volume, 40 cents net. 


Masterpieces of American 
Literature. 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the 
works of Irving, Bryant, Franklin, Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, Thoreau, O’Reilly, Lowell, 
Emerson, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, with a 
biographical sketch of each author, adapted for 
use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Acad- 
emies, as a reading book and as a text-book in 
‘American Literature. $1.00 net. 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series 


OF STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Copious explana- 
tory and critical notes, numerous illustrations. 
1. SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE and eight other 
volumes. 
Price to teachers for examination, 47 cents each. 


Catalogues and circulars, con‘ 





taining descri) of 
ce ve books, and of many others, Satan epplioe: 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


MACMILLAN & CO'S]#AReER ap snormens'! "WO [MPORTANT NEW SERIES. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 
NOTICES OF EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL CLASSICS. Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers have in preparation a number 
of volumes for supplementary reading. The fol- 
lowing numbers will soon be ready: 

ADDISON’S SIR ROGER DE COVERLY. 

THACKERAY’S FOUR GEORGES. 

PRIMERS OF ENGLISH, LATIN, GERMAN, SPAN- 

ISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN LITERATURE, 

MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 

TALES FROM THE ODYSSEY. 

GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

+ THACKERAY’S ENGLISH HUMORISTS. 

COWPER’S TASK. 

SCOTT’S MARMION, LADY OF THE LAKE, AND 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
TALES FROM EURIPIDES. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 

Cloth, per volume, 30 cents. 





FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC, Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers beg leave to announce that a 
new Rhetoric, by Prof. Adams Sherman Hill, of 
Harvard University, entitled ‘*Foundations of 
Rhetoric,” is now being prepared, particulars of 
which will be forwanded on request. 





ENGLISH WORDS. An Elementary Study of 
Derivations, by Prof. Charles F. Johnson, of Trin- 
ity College, Hartford. Cloth, 84 cents. 





SHAKESPEARE, The only illustrated school 
edition of Shakespeare published. Edited, with 
copious notes, by Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe, of Harvard 
University. Complete in 40 vo’umes. Square oc- 
tavo, flexible cloth, 56 cents; paper, 40 cents. 





ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. Uniform 
with Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare, including 
Browning’s Blot in the ’Scutcheon, Select Poems 
of Robert Browning, Select Poems of Oliver Gold- 
smith, Select Poems of Thomas Gray, Minor 
Poems of John Milton, The Lays of Ancient Rome, 
Select Poems of William Wordsworth. Cloth, 56 
cents; paper, 40 cents. 





ROLFE’S SELECT ENGLISH. English 
Classics for Supplementary Reading. Edited by 
Dr. Wm. J. Relfe, including Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare, Comedies; Lamb’s Tales from 
Shak e, Tragedies; Tales from English His- 
tory: Tales from Scottish History; Tales of 
Chivalry and the Olden Time; Fairy Tales in 
Prose and Verse. 








THE STUDENT’S SERIES OF HISTO- 
RIES. 12mo, cloth. The Student’s Series 
of Histories, containing twenty-five volumes, 
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THE COLON COLONIAL ERA. 


By Prof. G. P. 


Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, 12mo, $1.25. 


“ A marvel of literary success. So muchin so small com- 
pass, yet attractive and readable.” 


AMERICAN 


—Prof. JAMES MONROE, Oberlin College. 


“ The best of what we know concerning the age.” 


HISTORY 
SERIES. 


—Pres. C. K. ADAms, Cornell University 


“ Particularly adapted to Schools and Colleges.’’ 


—M. W. HAZELTINE, N. Y. Sun. 


Future volumes by Professor SLOANE of Princeton, 


General F. A. WALKER, and Professor J. W. BuRGESS 
of Columbia. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE ANCIENT 


EDUOATIONAL IDEALS. By THomas Davipson - 


M.A., LL.D. 


12mo, $1.00 net. 


“T know nothing in English that covers the field so well.’’ 


THE 


‘¢ Professor Davidson’s work is admirable. 


—Pres. G. STANLEY HALL 
His topic is 


one of the most profitable in the entire history of cul- 


ture.” 


GREAT 


—Hon. W. T. HARRIS, U. S. Commissioner. 


EDUCATORS. LOYOLA, AND THE EDUCATIONAL 


SYSTEM OF THE JESUITS. By Rev. 
Huaues, 8. J. 


THOMAS 
12mo, $1.00 net. 


“This work places before the English-speaking public, 
for the first time in an English dress, the educational 
system of the famous Society. The author has exhibit- 
ed a rare grace and skill.” 

—CONDE’ B. PALLEN, in Educational Review. 


NEW CLASSIFIED DESCRIPTIVE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 


Many im- 


portant Additions have been made to this valuable Text-Book 
Catalogue, specially in the Departments of Science, Art, Philosophy, 
History and Religion, besides a much enlarged list of importations. 


leges of Examination, Eegeetnctery Prices, kegular Rates to Instructors. to Libraries, and to the 
rip 


Privi 
Trade, a 4H} on application. 
ks in all departments of education sent free. 


tive Catalogue of these and many other distinguished text- 


eous Catalogue of American and Foreign 


e Miscellan: 
Publications. Ril =e books promptly supplied. Special facilities for procuring such as are rare or scarce. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 743-745 Broadway, New York City 





is widely and favorably known among sch 
Each volume is acknowledged to be the best sum- 
mary in our language of the particular branch of 
knowledge vo which it belongs. Three volumes of 
the series are devoted to Ancient Histery, two 
to Church Histery, one to Medieval His- 
tery, four to the History of England, one to 
France, one to Modern Histery, one to 
Germany, four to Greece, one to Persia, and 
five to Rome. Full information of the entire 
series will be forwarded on request. 

SMITH’S BIBLE HISTORIES, Of the books 
published for Bible Study, attention is invited to 
Smith’s Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment Histery, published at $1.25 each, and 
Smith’s smaller Scripture History, at @ 
cents. These books are published in the well-known 
Student’s Series, and are recognized authorities 
on the subject. The SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY 
is perhaps more widely used than any other text- 
book on that subject. Thayer’s Greek-Eng- 
lisa Lexicon ot the New Testament, price 
36.50; Westcott & Hort’s Greek-English 
Testament, price $3.50; and Westcott & 
Hort’s Greek New Test t, Student’s 
Edition, price $1.00, are all standard works, and 
are largely used by Bible students. 








For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent to any 
address on receipt of price as quoted. 

If ordered sent by mail, 10 per cent. of price should 
be added to cover cost of postage. 

Special terms will be quoted to teachers for intro- 
duction on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 


A Book for Every Parent and Teacher. 


HOME AND PPRoeL TRAIN ING, by Hi- 
ram Orcutt, LL.D Journal of 
Education. 310 a Price, ry 3 

The author’s aim is to survey briefly the entire Edu- 
pone field from the standpoint of home and to aid 
, teachers, and school officers in their mutual 

Pilations in the {mporsant work they havetodo. To 

allsuch the book will be found of great value. 

ad Ist + ha the im rsonation of sense and 
al w! . TYLER, D.D., Amherst College. 


DEMIC GEO METRY bi Wa. F. 
THE ACADEN, Master, Cambridge’ Latin School. 
ice, 75 ce 


For —_ School and Academies. Atepeed to meet 

the present uir for to th 

Colleges and Shientific Schools. A feature ist its well- 
ractical problems and theorems for original 

demonstration . 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
ADEMIC ALGEBRA, by Wm. F. 
THE Ac d G. C. Emery, Instructor in Mathe- 
Latin Senet. For High Schools 

ice, 

The publishers believe this work will be found to 
have no superior as a well ed and practical text- 
book, and every teacher will be interested in seeing 


ractic- 





NS IN NUMB A new 
MiRrichmnetic, by Francis Be. ui , Seat. of Bohol 
Cambridge, Price, 25 cen 

Aunique text-book for tqgobing ae that has 
e author in his work as 

jal attention to Pri- 
t to be of first } tag 
the result of most careful 


and preparation. ‘ 
Aa cite Meme aa 
Thompson, Brown & Oo., Bostog, Mass, Publishers, 











A NEW LIGH 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 
knowin 
J3.8.¢ 
‘Branch 2 La Salle &t. Calnmet Building! 


about. Cataloguefree, Mention this paner. 
LT & CO.,1¢6 Beekman Street,N«w York. 
(Thienan 1 OT, T Davia Manager 








The N. E. Buread of Education 


Supplies competent teachers with desira- 
ble positions, and schools of every grade 
with desirable teachers all over the nation. 
It has, during the last ten years, secured to 
its members in salaries an aggregate of 
more than $1,000,000. No charge to school 
officers. Forms and circulars sent FREE. 
Register now for the Autumn vacancies. 
Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset Street, 
TESTIMONIAL. 


From Hon. JOHN EATON, President of Marietta 

college and fot for 16 — United States Commissioner of 

Ed my knowledge of Dr. HIRAM 

OrcoTT, I anis not expect any man in the country 

to exceed him in selecting the right teacher for the 
right place. 


A 50c. SUBSCRIPTION 


} To the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will entitle 
\'the subscriber to a copy of that paper, weekly, 


Boston, 














‘\from September Ist to January Ist, 1893. A year’s 
(subscription from that date costs $2.50. Any per- 
2|son sending us $2.50 on or before September Ist 
()will receive the Journal from that date to Janu- 
ary Ist, 1894. 

) The Journal of Education, edited by A. E. Win- 
\iship, will not only contain the usual number of 
)\valuable articles written specially for its pages 
‘\by the leading educators of this country, but it 
)}will enter upon new lines of work, not the least 
| attractive of which will be the best “ Study of 
‘\School Children” yet attempted by experts in 
ivarious sections of the country. 

The Department of “Methods and Devices” will 
continue to be a prominent and practical feature 
ofthe paper, which is now generally recognized 
as the leading educational paper in the country. 

All who subscribe now, and send 10 cents addi- 
tional to the above-named prices, will receive one 
¢ of our Historical Portraits of Columbus, printed 
‘jon heavy paper for framing; size 20x24 inches 
)\(regular price 50 cents). 


Address Subscription Department. 


) NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


SS 








FOR THE SUMMER 


Christian people will not spend all their 
summer leisure in reading novels. Here are 
a few books of spiritual sense and vital 
devotion. Send for one or more of them. 


A BOOK AND PRAYER 


By HERRY WARD BEECHER. From un- 
published notes by T. J. ELLINWooD. 
With an Introduction on the Nature of 
Prayer; from notes of Lecture-room 
Talks. Portrait. Cloth, 76 cents; cloth, 
Gilt, $1.00. 
“The brief introduction on Prayer will give a new 
and happy view to many, while the Prayers them- 
selves must prove sources of strength, of comfort. of 


light, and of radiant hope to any thoughtful reader.” 
ston Traveller. 


OLD WINE: NEW BOTTLES 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern 
Form. The Living God; the Holy Trinity; 
What is Left of the Bible; the Immortal 
Life. By Amory H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


White leatherette, 35 cente. 


“Fearless. frank, and serene Standin, 
the broad basis of the common faith, and free 
controversy, will appeal to all Christians ass ~~ 
and eloquent assertions of that faith.”—Indepen 


SPIRIT OF LIFE; 
Thoughts for To-Day. By Amory H. 
BRADFORD, D.D. [Second Edition.] Vel- 
lum cloth, $1.00. 


SIGNS AND PROMISE 
Eighteen discourses preached in Plymouth 
Church, by LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. Extra 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. [Mailed to clergymen 
for $1.20.] 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 


on 
te 





every year a complete. and interesting course in Ger- 
man Grammar ear. Sample copies free. 
P. 0. Box <3 1, Manchester, N. 


[nternational a Series. 











H SB for 25c. (or TAL 
HA R, 
Why Falis Off, Turns G oot the pemecy. 
"by Prot. HANDEY Pa PARKER, F.R.AS 
8. Long & Co., St., ‘Phliadeiphila, Pa Pa. 
-  ahonld read Ant little hook.””— um, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGERTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..22 Broadway,N.Y- 








SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .2csse 
County Seat Lis Piitaburgh. New Yorks ee 








Loe Teachers. 
alstudy. Pre- 
igher salaries. 


HF Standard Professional Lib: 
Covers —) whole field <p 


cle, in connection wi 
and courses of reading Dias. organizin: 
or State qircles for teachers 
Dr. Wm i Harris's Course of Reading for Teac 
free. Write t ‘or full particulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 8, AND 5 Bonp, STREET, NEW YORE, 
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D. Lothrop Co.’s 


New Educational Department 


Formed of the Interstate Publications and a large 
and carefully classified list of supplementary books, 
is especially adapted to the use of Teachers and 
Scholars. 


MEN AND EVENTS OF FORTY YEARS, 
By Josi1aB B.GRINNELL. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
“One of those valuable books of reminiscence 


~ 3 vet. a better ae into events and men than 
a W. PARKER, D.D. 


“Tt will stand as a vivid oramic portrayal of 
the genesis of the West.” vid pen Rule, eeten. 


LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN THE MOD- 
ERN CHURCH. By Reven Tuomas, D.D. 
Imo, $1.00. 

Character-studies of Jonathan Edwards, William 
Ellery Channing, Thomas eg frederick D. 
or John Henry Newman, ck “, Rob- 

rtson, Emanuel Swedenborg, and Horace Bushnell . 














“They may be termed spiritual photographs.”— 

Christian Union, New York. 

ANNE BRADSTREET: Her Life and 
Times. By HELEN CAMPBELL. 12mo, $1.25. 

“ Replete with es both for the personalit 

the ae aes, a of historical color.” 

Opinion, W: 

ROBERT a The Story ef His 
Life Written in His Letters. By JOHN 
DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25. 

‘*Mr. Dennis is to be congratulated without reserve 


on having achieved the aim he set before him—that 
of mah."London 8 hy mes OF ae of a great and good 


boo 


“Mr. Denn <9 a incisive and acute.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette, Leantion 
LAMB’S ESSAYS. A Biographical Study. Se- 
lected and annotated by ELIZABETH DEERING 
HANSCOM. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


“The book isa charming introduction to the read- 
mg and study of Charles Lamb, and is of value to 
every a. of English literature.’ —Journal and 


D. LOTHROP C0., Pubs., BOSTON, 


Important New Text-Books' 








THESLEMENTS OF ALGEBRA By GEORGE 
ILLEY, A.M., Ph.D. 12mo, 400 pp. Introductory 
aan $1.2 


Well suited to one year’s work, yet covering suffi- 
cient ground for admission to any American college. 


Tee ELEMENTS of CREMIOTRY. By 8- 
P. MEADS. 173 pp. Introductory price, 80c 
we, excellent book, well adapted to high-school 


Tae ELEMENTS of Se eee By 
M.A., LL.D. Octavo, 346 
- 5g 23-31 price, $1.80 
A brief but comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
am in a clear and pleasing style. 


THE ESSENTIALS of HEALTH. By 
CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D. 12mo, 352 pp. Intro- 
ductory price. 


A valuable text-book for tise in high school classes. 


an sufficiently brief to be within the sae any 
and is also suitable for private study. 


meneenen OF xi ONOMICS. 
JAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D. 228 pp. 
tory price, $1.30. 
Of peculiar excellence in point of brevity, en 
analysis and encouragement to side reading 


OUTLINES for THE STU pr OF oy a 
Miss JOSEPHINE L. ABBO 286 . Sexi 
. Introductory price, #2. 


Illustrated by three full-page engravings and beau- 
tifally bound. A useful guide to the elementary 
study of art. 


Correspondence with teachers and educators is 
cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


New York: 31 Kast 17th St., Union Square. 
CHICAGO ; 262 and 264 Wabash Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA : 1028 Arch Street. 


By E. BEN- 
Introduc- 








“THE INDEPENDENT. 








“COPYRIGHTED wea’ 


ne WEEPGE ® me ~- BE RAR YT es not rons 
‘or 

“ Wherewithal” (with ‘whieh Crat -—E in rm 

- line you ever saw. 

lacing it in the hands Hy 10,000 

ih hildren and Adults under public or pri- 

vate instruction? A man or woman is — mont with- 

out i S.cquntry after getting oes not 


ional sy and seven 
. systems) ma 


1. Try 
wah Whi ich), and divide its first cost into 20, 50, or 60 


years of your ite. 
WHEREWITHAL COMPANY, 


Girard Buildine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
QEND to’ toT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
ny 296 Washington sett, Boston, Mass., for 
the dy ++ in all papers. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sevding us on a vostal card, the 
name and address to which he wonid like 
the naper cent. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
DISTANCE IS NOOBSTACLE TO 


QUEEN'S TELESCOPES 


They are unrivalled in clearness. 


For Seashore, Mountains, Rifle-range, Race-course 
and Shipboard. Send for catalogue to 


QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


“THE NEW fons AN HOME FOR IN-" 


























i," 
ristian —— 6 a 2 provided ay their treat- 
nes or report. Just 


successful labors 
with this class. meas rt for for SO cents. Addra¢ 


. BUNTING. Manager. 


MUSIC. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


Founded by MUSIC. CARL FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. Director. 

The most completely equi ned Institution in the 
World for Instruction in all branches 0: ome, 
Elecati on, ine tts, Literatu 











NN onictin Square, Reng 





MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly emia interest in the subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especially in the work of the many public and private schools, 
we desire to call the attention of Teachers, Principals and School Boards, to our list 
of publications designed especially to meet a want felt in respect of Music and 


Musical Literature. 


Among others, the following are earnestly commended as the best of their kind 
and invaluable adjuncts in connection with this work: 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS. 


A collection of action and unison Songs, Duets, Trios, etc., marked by gradually 


increasing difficulty, embracing 


Twelve Books, each containing Six Songs, 
Representing such composers as A. Moffat, Reinecke, Mendelssohn, Pinsuti, Rubinstein 
and others, chiefly two part songs. Published in two forms, Tonic Sol Fa and Staff 


Notation with Piano Accompaniment. 
(Froebel) use. 
Each book 


Books XI and XII, designed for Kindergarten 


25 cents to 40 cents; separate songs 5 cents to 10 cents. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music in Schools, designed to be of prac- 


tical utility and containing 


Articles on Musical Subjects of Interest to Teachers. 


Monthly Musical Notes. 


Reports of Musical Events. 


Musical Reviews, etc. 
Specimen copies free to Teachers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Annual Subscription, 50 cents. 


NOV ELLO, EWER & CO., 


21. East Seventeenth Street (8 doors from Broadway), New York. 












August 4, 1892. 








MUSICE 


Vacation. 


Prepare for a jolly time by taking away in your 
trunk one or two singing books. There will be rainy 
days and jolly evenings when music will be keenly 
appreciated. 


New Harvard Song Book. 


All Bw new Harvard Songs of the last three years; 
82 pages; paper, $1. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


Over 200,000 sold. Latest edition; paper, 50 cents. 


College Songs for Girls. 


One hundred and twenty pages; heavy paper, $1. 


Jubilee and Plantation Songs 


As sung at Hampton Institute. Paper, 30 cents. 


Minstrel Songs—Old and New. 
100 old-time plantation melodies; heavy paper, $1. 
College Songs for Guitar. 


College Songs for Banjo. 
Either volume, $1. 


Old Folks’ Concert Tunes. 


Greatly enlarged ; 111 pages; paper, 50 cents. 


WAR SONGS. 


With ringing choruses; paper, 50 cents. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 


Over 100 jolly, famous songs of the last half century; 
paper, $1. 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Sixty-six Irish Ballads; paper, $1. 


Popular Piano Collection. 


Vol. 1, 27 pieces; Vol. 2, 24 pieces. Either volume, 
paper, $1. 


Eureka Self-Instruction Books. 


For pane be play in a short time without the help 
a teac 


of er, any one of the following instruments: 
VIOLIN FLUTE CORNET. 
GUITAR PIANO CLARINET. 
BANJO. ORGAN PICCOLO. 
MANDOLIN. FIFE. ACCORDION. 


Each volume contains nearly one hundred well- 
chosen oe for that special instrument. This 
music alone would cost from $2 to $3 if purchased 
separately. Each volume, paper covered, 75 cents. 


Any book mailed postpatd on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
153-163 Washington Street, Boston, 


0, H. DITSON & CO. J, E. DITSON & 0. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


T 











MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 
Norwalk, Conn. 20th jate 





BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL AOADEMY. 
~ BOTH SEXES. 

| al I. Blair ~~ ye og ort 

cal Culture. New New fire-proof building for adie. Large 


W.S-EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Blairstown, N. J. 


BOSTON. UNIVERSITY 


Fall term opens aw, Sch Igor: 5. For circulars 
Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BOYS 


BRADEORD AGADEMY fxs educats “ie acs 


young women.Full cor 
wing wenty, in Septem 
Courses i 








Fit fer College or Business gt 


Freehold Institute, N. J. cataloges, 





Miss IDA C, ALLED Principals. 
‘Apply to Miss Sipac. C. ALLEN, Principal. 


RYN Awe COLLEGE, BRYN Bawn,° 





Pa., 10 miles from P a “a. A College for 
Women. The. e graduate ‘and 
undergraduate Foutel os ‘or the academic 


year, will be sent on on  aaelenene 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA. 


For both sexes. Classical, Literary, Scientific 
Courses. Academy for Preparatory and English 
studies. School of Music, Art, Elocution. Ex- 
penses low. Climate very ~heathful. Send for an- 
nouncements. JAS. W. STRONG, Pesident, 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
A Apaaeaine Aas ase 
and Girls. Send for Catalogue tor is 8S = 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


“503 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thorough preparation for the Institute o1 
Technology, for Business, and for Cole 
lege. In all classes Special Students are 
received. Particular attention toGirls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of health. 
The sixty-fourth annual catalogue sent on 
request. 

The class for training Kinde 
teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy 
LOCK. 

The building is situated in the most ele- 


gant part of the city, and where there are 
no temptations to lead to bad habits. 











arten 
HEE- 





NEw YorRK, New York, 1%1 Madison Avenue. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIR 
Primary and Advanced work. Certificates accepted 








we will send to any address panes. one each ot 


the following late sheet music pu! 


ing 

Privilege of Exchange 
after five days examination, for other music, if any of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money will be re- 
funded. Copies to be exchanged must be in 4 
fect condition, or we will not accept them. The 
list is as follows: 


SONCS. 


MY LADY’S WINDOW. Nerv. 40 cents. 
THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamison. 40 cents. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Rascocn. 60 cents. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


lications, allow- 


BOW KNOT POLKA. Hur. 50 cents. 
FESTIVAL MARCH. ZeEIsBERG. 50 cents. 
FELICITE. Borex. 40 cents. 


j agg, et catalogues furnished free on applica- 
tion. ention this paper. 
—PUBLISHED BY—- 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music C The John Church Co., 
= Wabash Aven oh cao. 13 E. x6th St., New York. 


READY JULY Ist 


GOSPEL HYMNS 
Nos. 5and 6 Combined. 


438 Pieces, 


many of which can befeund inno other 
book. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


The John Church Go| The Biglow & Main Oo 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati.; 76E.9th St., New York. 


FISS OS. 


Grand, Upright and Square, 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St.. N.Y. 


EDUCATION. 
A N A Cc E N cy} J } ng in p.aroportion, toils 


hears 
of vacancies and HA is something, u Dat if it 
a about them is Eco mned 


“tbat is, more. ours R MMENDS. 
Abbot Academy for young Ladies 


Cc. W BARDEEN, 3 RECON 
Will begin i 
Apply to Miss MS PNIVENA osPicten an pet ‘aes. 
B is crete cat BOARDING SCHOOL 
for or re png lad ladies and a ails; i pre res for coll 














you, 











F. I. WALSH, 
cipal, South Bethiesem, om, Penn. 


by sty od and other Colleges. Delsarte Gymnanics, 
Sept. 28th. LILA V. NorTH, Principal. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For Young Men ana Women, will open its 39th 
year Sept. 19th. For catalogues addre: 
_Rev . A. H. FLACK, A.M.,  eprest. Claverack, N.Y. 
HAMILTON, 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, = 


The 73d year begins Sept. 8th. Classical, Soleus. and 
Special courses of instruction. High standards. Ex- 
——_ moderate Address Professor N. L. ANDREWS. 

n financial matters, WM. R. ROWLANDS, Treasurer. 











MASSA@HUSETTS, Wore 


uf seron WwW. DALZELLS PRIVATE 


School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for College 


or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENN. 
A thoroughly-equipped beg | 
School for both se oy Bteac acu. 
to sone. Degrees ptm sa Rare facilities in 
Art and Modern Languages. Steam heat; 
aeonte light; all modern aoe. $225.40 pays ait 
noe in aregular course for one year. Discounts 
hers, teachers, and two from same family. 


r 
Oelaltgne free. 
E. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 


Boarding and Da CHOOL FOR GIRt 
2 
Removed to 735 Madison Ave., New York. 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel 
Y. zithYear begins Sept. 19th, Heaithtal, Sonahee, 
thorough, progress: ‘ol 
Faculty. erect in bes —~ | 











miles from New 
cular. 


EAST GREENWICH AOADEMY 


Founded 1802, Roth sexes. On Narr 
Steam Heat. pny 7 light. 
courses. $200a September For illustrated 
catalogue, write ‘Rev, D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., East 
Greenwich, R. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first-class colleges. Elec- 
tric lights, steam heat and elevator. "Astronomical 








p= egal Art School. Music Building, etc. 217 
CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Prest. 
Elmira, N. y. 





THE MISSES ELY’S 


BOARDING AND DA DAY , SGHOOL Fs FOR ba, gual s 


(Forme 
RIVERSIDE D RIV .a5th and ‘ath ‘Sts. New York 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 


Successor to Miss ABBY H. JOH 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL — “Git. 
18 Newbury Street, Bosto: 


FT. mrss! Lyte INSTITUTE 





NY, 





Glendale sa College 


Best fac f, 


Fifteen miles north of Cincinnati. 





in all departments, witb special 
vision and care. L. D. POTTE. 


family super- 
, D.D., Glendale, 0) 











August 4, 1899. 
Hackettstown (N. J.) Institute. 


Accommodates nearly 200 boarders. Two new gym- 
nasiums. Terms moderate, Catalogues free. 
Rev. G. H. WHITNEY, D_D., President. 


THE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY, — 


a A phat em mah a | os 
inetruction,— Seta ARTHUR J. ee 
M.D., (Near Baltimore. ~s" 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Unexcelled advantages for college graduates. 
Twelve resident professors. Curriculum largely 
elective. Library of 60,000 volumes. 59th Year opens 
October 5th, 1892. Sendfor Annual Register to the 
PRESIDENT or REGISTRAR of the 


Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 











HEMPSTEAD ( Island) INSTITUTE. 
ome! School for G Boy: Adi 
43 och HINDS. ALM:, Principal. 





Sa ee 
oo wu Mi, wv. METCALF, i Principal. — 


neh, Ly Hat on FOR 2S SE 


WHITTEMORE. Seincipal 
West Bridge- 


HOWARD. SEMIAR). 


High-grade School f LL. Gir’ leasant surroundings; 











not feel Pad van in Music, 

Elocution. 1 n Physteal ted. Aa Cooking. Diplo- 
ma a ae for graduation from a regular course. 
Send for ill 


ustrated circu 
H. M. WILLARD, A.M.. Prineipal. — 
WAVY HALL EW JERSEY 
NEW JERSEY. 
on Ors tory School for Young 
ished 1861. 
Mrs. J.ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal, Bridgetown, N.J. 


New Jersey, LAKEWOOD. 














LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 


Among the vince. it thorough and attractive school 
for boys. Opens t. 23. JAMES W. Morey, Prin. 


Le HALL SCHOOL for ry Ladies. 
AMUEL WELLS Bore, 4 
Poughkeepsie. 'N. ¥. 


INSTITUTE, Mont PY ernee, 
School for Six Boys. Coll 
te na A neauth 1 
rom Boston, will take into 
aa will perpeneliy prepare them 
for college or bu: 


The r benine Sept. 
ith 8 JOHN B. WELCH, A A.M. Prin. 


METIGER INSTITUTE. 4 vant 
Location in the Cupbertant Vghe. unsurpassed for 
beauty -— healthfulness. Rere h instruction; 
ts HARRIET L. DexTen, Prin. P Gariisle, Pa. 
MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. Kal- 
amazoo refin ho ome superior 
schoo Bamber students = 1 Opens S Sect 15th, 


182. For information, address th 
OTRABELLA G. FRENCH, B.A. 


Miss Mittleberger’ $ School for G rls 
— for tao Prospect Street, CLEVE or ND. tonto. 








os eee 














Mount Holty(n.J -) Academy for Boys. Health- 
= hel; — Education with formation of 

nea es. (Summer Session.) Fall opens 
Sept. 13th. Rev. J. J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 


—1T STANDS AT THE HEAD.— 
NASHVILLE, , For Young Ladies 
ENN. buildings, 33 officers, ll Vanderbilt 
COLL GE. University } Lectu 
2 pups from 20 Sta at Music, ‘Gymnasium. 
Rev. GEORGE W. 7 PRICE, D.D., Pres’t. 


57 WEST 130TH ST., NEW YORK. 


MISS M. E. NEWELL’S 


Home and ha School for Girls. Prepares for Col- 
lege and furnishes advanced courses. 


EW_YORK LAW SCHOOL, 10 BROADWAY 

N. Y. City—“ Dwight method” of instruction. De- 
gree of LL.B. given an r two years’ course. Gradu- 
ate course now ed. Tuition fee, $100. For cata- 
logues, etc., add: ity GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


ed FORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
¥ Preparatory Dept. at Worrall ‘Hall, Peek- 
sein, N COL. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 

















carpet designing, and poe : Scand of the AR- 
CHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. free. For 
further infeemaston on, apply te? Miss So J. POND, 
cs 200 W 





had by g Phonograpiy’ No ex Science 
. © expense of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


All courses require four years of p: ion, wii 
pg or modern irty profess- 
150 of study, Two-thirds of studies 
elective in Philosoph ish. Mathomaticn “and 

courses atics, an 
modern . logical, and bo- 
es. Fine building egatpmens. Tu- 
ition, $40 a year, and other t lo 4 
Came ber 20th. de- 


See ca catnlegve for exact 
onteees of work. G. W. 8 EFF, Secretary, 
n, O. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Graduates Lina easily into leading oetiages. Stard- 
ards in Lay French, German, as mmended 
by commission "of New ‘England colleges. Sixteen 

ied ting six co Gym 


nasium, literary societies, college library open to all. 


Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
57TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies and Business, Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. — 
ROSWELL HOME SCHOOL, 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
under twelve. Kindness and training. Health- 


tut location. Send for circular. 
Mrs. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 


SINC-SINC-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
The Ossining Seminary for Young Ladies. 


The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20th. 


SANBORN SEMINARY, 
Kingston, N. H., 
Prepares both sexes for any oie or scientific 
school. Excellent general cours: Expenece ad low. 
For — address CHARLES CLARK, A.M., 


en 1 ic oe SEES St ES 
COLLEGE OF 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Economics, History, Civics, Politics, 
Literature, Languages, Mathematics, 

Sciences, etc. 
EXCEPTIONAL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


Send for Prospectus, 4 Union Square. 
GEORGE GUNTON, President. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Brigeston. 


23d year begins Sept. 14. Both sexes. qo for any 
College. eee Business. Ling xt yerman, Art, 
Music, M Military ill, Gymnasium. H. K Trask, , Prin n! 


The St. Louis Hygienic College 


Of Physicians and Surgeons will begin its Sixth An- 
nual Course of Instruction Thursday, Sept. 29th, 1892. 
Men and women are admitted. This is the ONLY 
HYGIENIC COLLEGE. It has a full three years’ course, 
embracing all branches taught in other medical col- 
leges; also Hygeio-Therapy, Sanitary Engineering, 
and Physical Culture. Send for catalogue. 


Ss. W. DODDS, M.D., DEAN, 
2826 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


TEMPLE GROVE Se ieee yen Y, 
Saratoga Springs, N. eighth year be- 
gins Sept. 21. Address CHAS. F. pow D, Ph.D., Pres. 


renee SCHOOL, TIVOLI-ON-HupDsoN, N. Y. 
Location and surroun ings unsur, aip- 
ment complete. mnasium, drill hall, ‘bowling 
alleys, etc. Senn preparation for college, scien- 
tine: schools « esr 

. STARR © LARK, D.D., Rector, 


UNIVERSITY fourth, Your 
LAW SCHOOL 


begins Oct. 
Ist, 1892. 

Confers LL.B.; also (for graduate course) LL.M 

For catalogues showing Teor organized faculty, 


Addre: PR SELL, 
Equitable Building, a esis, New York. 


Washington, D. 0., Norwood Institute, 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pupils 
red for any College. Best advantages in modern 
nguages, elocution, music, and art. Eleventh ses- 
sion opens September r 28th. 
MR. and MRS, WM. D. CABLE, Principals. 
\ > EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 26th Year. Is provided for 
| a be a education in atlentate. 
TepAratory part ments; also i 
A 


Eclectic, and 
Mrs. HEN 



































Music and Art 
KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


WELLS COLLEGE 202 7o=: 


AURORA, N. Y 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New — with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 21, 1892. Send for Catalogue. 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 








NORWALK MILITARY — 


‘or Cpl “¢ = usiness. Thorough Teach- 
ing. Ligg mn be ce intes. 6 rior puilding. Gymna- 


alum, Bowlin alleys ste. llustrated circular on re- 
quest. FRA BERTS, Prin., Norwalk, Conn. 


QGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty_minutes from Phila- 
delphie. two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
— h. For circulars and 


reports apply - Beige i 
OGONTZ SCHOOL, P.O., PA. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS > 
SHE ano SHORTHAND | = 


A high mmerolal school affording complete 
PRR te for bunines ie Also French and German, 
students. Fall term begins Monday, Sept, 5th, 1992. 
ins Mon pt 

Application blanks now ready. Early enrollmen? 
necessary. For cope Annual, * shorthand Announce 
ment, hee myes one xercises, includ Mr. Andree 
remarkable address on practical education 

callor adaewn, 


THOs, May Pace, Ph. D., Princi 
Record Building, 917-019 Chestnut St, 














1 and eiphis Pe 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of the best academic and classical schools in 
New England. $200, one-half in advance and remain- 
der Jan. sath will cover Ping gg tuition, with board 
for the year, beginning Aug. 31. Send for catalogue to 
Rev. WM.R. NEWHALL AD -, Prin., Wilbraham, Mass, 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENN. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 


terhe te th lace to study engineering and metal- 
is Pitts urgh.’”’ For Prospectus write Prof. 
DA TEL CARHARTT, M.C.E., Dean, Allegheny, Pa. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY. 
Fifty-eighth begins Sept. 1ith. Well equipped. 
Library, Labora Patory, Observatory, Cabine ts, Experi. 
enced Teache mg *, = te Instruction, Careful 











Influence. A quiet village in a salubrious region. Send 

for circular to Mi ss A. E. STANTON, Principal. 
LSON COLLECE F 

batatic’ LE OLL ad me aaiy R WO mitt 

Cumberland Vailey. Six trains ns er cli- 

mate, pyaar bleak nor _ per y roar rior board, 


Pat ‘acthty, es course, 
B.M. Ln 


J. ENGar Ph.D.. Prest.. Chambersburg, Pa 


‘WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 








New Laboratories. Gymnasium with apparatus of 
every kind. Ali buildings heated by steam. F 

second year opens September 8th. 1892. 
LIAM GALLAGHER, Principal, EASTHAMPTON, MASs, 





QOHIOSTATE UNIVERSITY 


ants, 26 Departments and 13 Laboratories. 


Courses for degrees in Arts, Philosophy, Science, Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture and Forestry. Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, and Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Min- 
ing Engineering, Law. Postgraduate courses for the M aster’s and Doctor's degree, Send for a catalogue. 


Columbus, Ohio 


9 has 71 Professors and Assist- 


Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Carnegie Company announce that 
they will not sign any petition for the 
establishment of aconference court. There 
will be no deviation from their ultimatum; 
no arbitration and no conference will be 
agreed to. An attempt to blow up Mr. 
Carnegie’s lower Union mills in Pitts- 
burg was discovered by accident. There 
were 144 men in the furnace department 
and many lives would have been lost. The 
Company is steadily increasing its work. 
It is said that they have 700 non-union men 
employed and more mills are to start up. 
The locked-out men have no access to the 
non-unionists, but are sending them a num- 
ber of threatening letters. The relief com- 
mittee of the strikers meets all demands 
upon it, but the list of persons asking 
assistance is steadily growing larger. Many 
of the merchants, while in sympathy with 
the locked-out men, are unable to give 
credit longer, but are arranging to sell at 
cost for cash. ‘The Chief of Police at Long 
Branch, who arrested Frank Mollick, the 
Anarchist, supposed to be associated with 
Berkman, has been arrested on the charge 
of assault and battery and false imprison- 
ment in arresting Mollick. Grand Master 
Workman Powderly, of the Knights of 
Labor, testified before the House Judiciary 
Committee in regard to the Pinkerton sys- 
tem, which he opposed very earnestly, de- 
clared that the Knights of Labor never pre- 
vented non-union men from accepting 
work, and that there would be no difficulty 
if the Pinkertons were not employed. 
Other strikes of the granite cutters and 
iron workers continue. 


.-The Supreme Court of Michigan on 
July 28th handed down opinions declar- 
ing unconstitutional the two acts of the 
last Legislature reapportioning the Repre- 
sentative and Senate districts in the State. 
The acts of 1885 being held to be equally de- 
fective with that of 1891, the Secretary of 
State is instructed to follow the apportion- 
ment of 1881. With regard to the calling 
of an extra session of the Legislature the 
Governor says he shall not doso unless on 
examination he finds that the act of 1881 is 
as unjust as those of 1885 and 1891. 


.-It has been reported from El Paso, 
Tex., that sufferers from the drought- 
stricken districts of Mexico are coming 
into the United States at that point in 
great numbers, and are offering their labor 
for board, or twenty-five cents a day. The 
attention of the Federal officers has been 
called to this influx of pauper labor, and 
they have promised to check it. 


..United States revenue cutters and 
cruisers, be-ides chasing seal poachers are 
breaking up the industry of hunting sea 
otters. This disturbs both whites and na- 
tives, as this industry is the sole support of 
the Aleutian Indians, and without it they 
must have Government aid or starve. 


....Mr. Shiras was confirmed as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court on motion of 
Mr. Quay on July 26th. There was no dis- 
senting voice. Mr. Cameron had left the 
city for the remainder of the session. 


..The friends of the Fair bill in Con- 
gress secured a 1najority in favor of giving 
the sum of $5,000,000 to the World’s Fair, 
but the minority by filibustering have suc- 
ceeded in postponing action. 


.-The discussion of the Anti-Option 
bill in the Senate has been laid over untii 
the first day of the next session. 


. FOREIGN, 
..-The Christopher Columbus celebra- 
tion in Spain was formally begun by the 
departure from Cadiz for Huelva of the 
Columbus caravel ‘‘Santa Maria,”’ accom- 
panied by the British and French cruisers, 
several Spanish warships and a flotilla of 
small steamers. The whole spectacle was 
a very brilliant one, and a féte was given 
by the Minister of Marine in honor of the 
event. Twenty-four warships of different 
natioualities have received orders to take 
part in the Columbus celebration at Huelva, 
on August 8d. The fleet will comprise 
eight Spanish vessels, four Italian, two 
American, two French, two English and 
one vessel each from Holland, Portugal, 
Austria, Greece, Mexico and the Argentine 
Republic. 


..The returns from the constituencies 
of the Orkney and Shetland Islands show,as 
was expected,a Liberal representative. A re- 
count, however, was necessary in Greenock, 
which resulted in the return of a Dissident 
Liberal instead of a Liberal. This makes 
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forty-two, as was supposed. Mr. Gladstone 
was confined to his room on July 30th, but 
was not seriously ill, and on the 3ist was 
able again to receive callers. He denies 
that there is any plan of postponing the 
consideration of Home Rule, but that they 
will proceed with that as rapidly as possi- 
ble, not, however, ignoring other bills of 
importance, especially those desired to se- 
cure the one-man one-vote rule. 


.. The political trial at Sophia has re- 
sulted in condemning four persons to 
death—Milaroff, Popoff, Gheorghieff and 
Alexander Karaguloff. Three others have 
been sentenced to nine years’ imprisonment, 
one to sixteen months’ imprisonment, one 
to three years’ imprisonment, and one to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment. One was con- 
demned to death, but inasmuch as he was 
a minor the decree was commuted to five 
years’ imprisonment. Petko.Karaveloff, the 
former Regent and Minister, was sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment, but it has been 
thought that this would be commuted. 
Six persons were acquitted, among them 
M. Milaroff, formerly connected with the 
Ministry. 


.---[t has been reported that the Sultan 
of Morocco announced to the Court at Fez 
that he intended to ask the Czar to accredit 
a Russian Minister to Morocco; that by the 
close alliance between France and Russia 
he might be independent of other European 
powers. Reports constantly come of the 
advancing insurgents whom the Sultan and 
his soldiers are extremely unwilling to 
meet. 


.- The first effect of the bill of Retalia- 
tion in regard to the canals upon the Ca- 
nadian was to excite them to urge a firm 
stand against foreign aggression. Later ut- 
terances, however, are less violent, and it is 
probable that conciliatory measures may be 
adopted. According to report a Cabinet 
meeting will be called to consider what 
course can be taken. 


.-Prince Bismarck bas made an impor- 
tant political oration at Jena, in which he 
said that as fast as the Government gains a 
Germanizing influence at the polls that in- 
fluence is captured by the Catholic party. 
He declared himself a faithful servant of 
the Emperor, but claimed the right. to 
express the sharpest criticism on the Em 
peror’s advisers. 


..The Chamber of Deputies in Brussels 
has passed by a vote of 104 to 18 a bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee 
to prepare a scheme of procedure in the re- 
vision of the Constitution. 


..-The eruption at the great Sangir Is- 
land destroyed the crops so extensively that 
there is great danger of famine in the Is - 
lands. The Dutch authorities are doing 
what they can to alleviate the distress. 


POINTS | FROM PULPIT AND 
PRESS. 


esol An unending grind of work, seven days in 
the week, is slavery that kills.—Cumberland 
Presbyterian. 


..Creed alone can give backbone to char- 
acter, and dogma alone prepare the way for 
deeds which shall remain. It sounds striking 
and positively sweeping to talk of changing the 
thought of the Church from creed to character 
and from dogma to deed, but one might as well 
talk of fruits without roots, harvests without 
seed, and a fountain without a stream.—The Ob- 
server. 


.. The gates of the World's Fair will be closed 
onthe Sabbath. Sothe United States Congress 
says. The vote was decisive. The majority was 
larger than even the most sanguine anticipated 
The news sent a great thrill of gladness among 
Christian people throughout the land. Of 
course, many are greatly displeased. The 
Chicago directors are disappointed and crest- 
fallen. The railroad managers are wroth. The 
street car officers breathe out threatenings. 
The daily papers rage. Societies composed of 
foreigners storm and denounce. But the mass 
of Americans rejoice. There is no question that 
in voting for closed gates Congress voiced the 
real sentiments of our people throughout the 
country.—Epworth Herald. 


..-The latest isssue of THE INDRPENDENT is 
a wonderful one for a» weekly paper. It con- 
tains the addresses made at Roseland Park, the 
home of Henry C. Bowen, on the Fourth of July. 
We have read Tne INDEPENDENT for many 
years, but it has never been so good as now. 
When we look over its well-filled pages, forty 
in number in last issue, we cannot help but say 
THE INDEPENDENT is the greatest weekly paper 
published in this country or anywhere else. It 
gives in each issue in literature, religion and 
science just what the reader wants, and the best 
of everything. Always on the right side of 
every important question, it is a power in the 
land. We write this freely, and we believe 
every reader of that valuable paper will cheer- 
fully indorse what we have written.—Christian 
Worl 





Mr. Gladstone’s majority forty instead of 
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INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 


OwvR readers are, no doubt, familiar with 
the reasons which have led many manu- 
facturing and trading companies to incor- 
porate themselves. Ease of transfer of 
shares of the business, possibility of giv- 
ing to employés a small ownership by 
purchase of the stock, are good arguments 
in favor of the corporation form. To 
these must also be added the sale of a 
part, and, indeed, in time of the whole, 
of a concern to the general public. These 
shares of industrial, or, as some prefer to 
call them, commercial stocks, have been 
freeiy offered to the public for subscrip- 
tion of late, and have met in many cases 
with prompt success. The basis on which 
confidence in these stocks rests is, there- 
fore, a proper subject of discussion. 

All must admit that manufacturing and 
trading concerns have a good chance for 
future profits; yet it is equally true that 
they differ greatly among themselves as 
to stability. The first question, therefore, 
is whether the future success is likely to 
be as great as was the past. As to this 
point stress is usually laid upon the cer- 
tificate of the chartered accountants as to 
the showing of the books on examina- 
tion. These accountants are generally 
honest men, and yet oftentimes people 
draw more inferences from their state- 
ments than are warranted or wise; for it 
must be remembered that an accountant 
is an expert in figures but not in the de- 
tails and conditions of the business exam- 
ined. The books of a concern are not 
likely to be added up incorrectly; but can 
the mere bookkeeper tell from the ledger 
and journal whether expenses have not 
been cut down to an unwarranted degree 
so as to show high profits—expenses which 
must be made up? In the same way a firm 
intending to incorporate their factory a 
year hence, may cause the year to make 
an exceptionally good showing. Some- 
times an accountant is asked to state the 
average profits for three years, and per- 
haps the last year’s gains separately. A 
little figuring should then be done by the 
intending investor to see whether this last 
year’s profits are not much greater than 
those of previous years. 

The question of profitableness in the 
long run is vitally important, and must 
really determine the price which can safely 
be paid for plant and good-will. The 
problem is to find what amount of capital 
can be invested so that during good and 
bad years, all bad debts and depreciation 
being allowed for, it will receive a fair 
return. Manifestly for this purpose it is 
unsafe to capitalize the profits of a good 
year by dividing that profit by 8% and 
asking the public to buy stock to the 
amount so obtained; tho this seems to 
have been really the process of some com- 
panies. Oftentimes in prospectuses acer- 
tificate is printed, giving the value of the 
premises, machinery and materiale. 
Here again the appraiser is sometimes in- 
structed to value the plant for the pur- 
poses of that particular line of business, 
thus rendering the appraisal useless as an 
estimate of real values in case of failure. 

The great falling off in expected profits 
in not a few of our incorporated industries, 
shows conclusively enough that we have 
not yet learned to distinguish clearly be- 
tween the good and the bad. Industrial 
corporation is yet anew idea. We must 
wait for the knowledge which comes from 
experience before learning to separate the 
profitable from the unprofitable, or to dis- 
criminate between the stable and the 
fluctuating. The plan has so many ad- 
vantages both for the incorporators—who 
get in this way a larger price for their 
business than would be possible by a 
direct sale, and for the investors, who in 
good and safe concerns get a larger 
percentage on their money, that it 
is not surprising to find unsafe 
ventures offered to the public along with 
industries which are.sound. How shall 
the smail capitatist distinguish between 
the two? In our present comparative 
ignorance of the real details of these con- 
cerns and of the business conditions 

which are essential to success in each 
line, the tesk is not at all easy. The pub- 
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lic really needs much more information 
than accountant’s statements or apprais- 
er’s valuations, before paying a large sum 
for the common stock of these industries, 
some of which are capitalized at an 
amount beyond what a reasonable expec- 
tation of profits would justify. ‘‘Good- 
will” is a legitimate asset and should be 
paid for, tho it ought not to be so large as 
to make the whole thing top-heavy. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE situation as regards trade and 
finance presents many encouraging fea- 
tures. There naturally are drawbacks, 
but they are relatively of small impor- 
tance. The indications at present are that 
domestic business at all large Eastern 
cities will be very heavy in the fall season, 
and all reports from the West seem to 
point to a similar condition. It is a grati- 
fying fact that the hot spell, which has 
been very general throughout the country, 
bas not prevented a marked increase in 
bank clearings as compared with last year, 
and that the improvement recently noted 
in many departments of trade is steadily 
maintained. The chief disturbing factor 
in the situation is the labor troubles, which 
are still of a serious aspect in this section, 
and which have assumed more or less 
startling proportions in other quarters of 
the country. There is less of open out- 
break on the part of desperate and lawless 
men, but many industries are at a stand- 
still or seriously retarded. In Pennsyl- 
vania there is some talk of a compromise 
of differences, and it has been found prac- 
ticable to remove a portion of the State 
troops. The course of the civil authori- 
ties has been determined from the 
start, and has done much to prevent 
the extension of difficulties. As the 
labor troubles have centered in the 
iron and steel industry this shows 
to a more important extent than any 
other the adverse influence. Enfoiced 
idleness keeps down the production, 
and causes steady prices. Labor diffi- 
culties put natural trade conditions in 
the background, so that this industry is 
not now a fair criterion of the general 
commercial situation. Generally, there- 
fore,a hopeful tone is observed in busi- 
ness circles, and current operations are 
not below expectations. The financial 
outlook is bright. With an excess of de- 
posits over loans in the New York banks, 
over four times as large as at this time 
last year, an easy loan market seems as- 
sured for the approaching season. It is 
also a feature worthy of special note that 
the Northwest is better supplied with cur- 
rency this year than ever before, in spite 
of the fact that the shipments from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis have continued heavy 
long past the time when they usually show 
signs of terminating. A large percentage 
of the many millions of dollars of curren- 
cy sent West during the fall of 1891 to 
move the wheat crop, which was phenom- 
enally large, has never been sent back, 
and will be available this year in Sep- 
tember, when there is frequently a cur- 
rency famine in the wheat territory. The 
supply of bills of small denominations 
has never been larger at Chicago during 
July and August than at the present time. 
Since Chicago was made a reserve center 
the importance of the movement of cur- 
rency between that city and New York 
steadily decreased and it appears likely 
to continue to do so. 





The export of four millions of gold was 
unexpected; but as it represented the ac- 
cumulated balance of several weeks, 
against which bankers were unable to 
secure commercial bills, it caused little 
anxiety. When our representatives in 
Congress seek their homes and have done 
with discoursing upon the Anti-Option 
bill, there are likely to be more grain bills 
in the market. The Silver bill is out of 
the way; but it is another of the wild 
measures of this Congress which will add 
to the sense of relief when that body final- 
ly stands adjourned. The talk about a 
Treasury deficit is disproved by the latest 
figures, and this is the season of the year 
when the Treasury will be enabled to 
strengthen its gold fund in the absence of 
further important exports of the yellow 





metal, Crop prospects for wheat are 


good, and prices for cereals are not far 
from the average. The country has large 
agricultural reserves, and manufacturers’ 
stocks in very many branches are low. 
The grass crop could not well be bettered. 
As for corn, an average crop suc- 
ceeding one phenomenally large is 
acknowledged to be better for busi- 
ness prosperity than an abundant 
yield after a deficient harvest. But as 
corn has yet to come into the ear, it may 
be possible a little later to say that our 
crops on the whole are far above the aver- 
age. Europe’s demands upon our grana- 
ries will probably be lighter than last 
year, but it is not to be forgotten that we 
begin our international transactions with 
many millions of dollars of debt due on 
the other side of the Atlantic discharged. 
The Presidential campaign is likely to 
prove less of a drawback to business than 
for many years previous, since the leading 
parties are in accord upon the great finan- 
cial questions. Prices of breadstuffs dis- 
played a declining tendency during the 
week, due to favorable crop reports and 
realizations following the excitement re- 
sulting from the assured defeat of the 
Anti-Option measure. Wheat has de- 
clined from two to three cents, and corn 
from 24 to three cents. Cotton has ruled 
firmer in consequence of the excessive 
moisture in some districts. 


In the stock market a very cheerful 
tone prevailed, and large advances for the 
week were the rule. The condition of 
lethargy which at times developed was 
the chief unfavorable feature; but on the 
whole the week was a satisfactory one 
for midsummer. The temper of the street 
is very bullish, and the promise of an 
active and healthy market soon is held 
out by the present leaders of specula- 
tion who saw in the very inactiv- 
ity of many large operators their 
opportunity for a successful cam- 
paign. Manipulation has played an 
important part, notably in the industrial 
stocks; but this must always be relied 
upon to give an impetus to general specu- 
lative activity. All indications point to 
an extensive interest in the market on the 
part of several veteran operators whose 
reputations are sufficient to command for 
them an important following. It was 
about this time last summer that these 
same operators took the market in hand. 
The short interest in many stocks is still 
large, and has been holding off in the 
hope that some unfavorable event would 
cause long stock to be thrown upon the 
market in large amounts. Of new 
short stock there has been none offer- 
ed. The Grangers have ‘been in most 
favor, influenced by exceptionally favor- 
able statements of earnings. The gains 
this year, it should be recalled, are made 
over very large earnings a year ago. 
The large returns are chiefly accounted 
for by the heavy movement of bread- 
stuffs now in progress. This bids fair to 
continue for some time; but the possibil- 
ity of a falling off for some roads should 
not to overlooked, as it seems impossible 
that all should maintain their present 
rate of increase through the season. 


The practical disruption of the Western 
Traffic Association has caused much un- 
easiness among bankers who feel that 
both local and foreign investors in 
American railroad securities look to them 
for the preservation of paying rates on 
our leading lines. There are already sev- 
eral movements on foot, it is understood, 
looking to the establishment of some 
succeeding organization having objects 
practically identical with those of that 
virtually defunct body. It is to be hoped 
that some one of these efforts will meet 
with success, even if more radical meas- 
sures than any previously in force have 
to be adopted to insure a permanent 
harmony among the railroads of the 
country. The joint ownership in the 
leading lines of the country is steadily 
increasing, and must aid, as it has done 
before, in the efforts to bring about the 
desired end. How important it is that a 
new organization should take up the 
maintenance of rates is well shown by 
statistics in the advance sheets of Poor’s 





Manual, showing the gains which have 
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resulted since the Western Traffic Asso- 
ciation became a power. The railroads of 
the country in the years stated earned per 
mile as follows. 





Gross. Inc. Net. . Ine. 
1888.........45 $6,540 *$321 $2,045 *$399 
1889..........4 6,524 *16 2,095 50 
1890........... 6,901 377 2,195 100 
Peach ovesvecs 6,926 2% 2,168 *17 
*Decrease. 


The money market displayed little feat- 
ure. Call loans on stock collateral were in 
abundant supply at 1@2¢, being offered 
largely by both foreign banking houses 
and by city banks. ‘Time money is in su- 
perabundant supply, loaning on mixed 
collateral at 2% for thirty days, 24% for 
sixty days, 3¢ for three and four months, 
and 3}@4¢ for longer terms. Bankers 
show little inclination to place loans ma- 
turing after. the first of the year. Com- 
mercial paper is in active demand, and 
the supply is only moderate. Rates show a 
decliving tendency. The ruling rate for in- 
dorsed bills is 34@4¢, while single names 
pass at 4@444. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


July 3. July 2%. Diterences. 
Loans. ......++++ $484,933,300 $480,378,209 Inc. $4,555,100 
Specie.........00. 91,711,700 91,257,800 Inc. 453,900 
Legal tenders 64,795,609 61,817,900 Inc. 1,977,700 
Deposits.......... 529,104,100 524,047,600 Inc. 5,056,500 
Circulation...... 5,438,500 5,455,400 Dec. 16,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie............ $91,711,700 $91,257,800 Inc. $453,900 
Legal tenders... 64,795,600 62,817,900 Inc. 1,977,700 

Total reserve... $156,507,300 $154,075,700 Inc. $2,431,600 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 132,276,025 131,011,900 Inc. 1,264,125 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MeDLtS.........66 24,231,275 23,063,800 Inc. 1,167,475 
Excess of reserve Aug. Ist, 1391........-..++--++ 19,481,350 

GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were strong. 
Closing quotations: 
Bid. Asked 

O.S. 48, 1907, registered .........ceeecscee sees 164% = L634 
U. S. 48, 1907, COUPON......0..crccrecvvccccvee 11634 «11634 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, registered........+5 s+++0 100 see 
CUrrency 68, IBY.......cccresccccccvccrsceces 10634 
CUFFONCY Gs, 1BDG........0ccccccccveccecccccces 10834 
OCUPFTeNCY 65, 1897.........ce-ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeces 11234 
CUFPENCY 68, 1898 .........cccccccccccverevercs 11544 
OUPLENCyY 6S, 1899.......cceereeersereereeeeeees Li% 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The market for sterling was dull and 
firm, no business being done for the com- 
ing week. 

Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 


rates as follows: 
60-days. 3-days. 


DNS oo nd nacasns< cnancseccossccessnbeseces 4.88 4.8946 
RINNE, 65s con waven sed doessegesecces 5.1556 5.1436 
sn sidssccccdces ‘succes copncceczesess 5.143g 5.1246 
Berlin—Reichsmarks......... ...-.+.ss0+ ie 8606 
104g 4034 


Amsterdam—Guilders............ .seeeeee 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 30th, 1892: 


American Exchange. 155 imp'rs & Traders’. 


Butche ers’ & Drovers’. i Mercantile............- ) 
Citizens etecsseregence yore giNinth National.” - B15 
Commerce, . iy _ Fe tednt es Shain ep Lie 
Fourth National..... 20036)8' of New a - 6% 
Gallatin. ..........006 315 Western National.... 12244 
Hanover........+0+-+++ 341 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following were the bids for city 
bank stocks: ror 


America........-+0++++ 212 
. 15734) Mechan 














- 25 
& Drovers’. 184 |\ 
37 




































































283 
nty 62 
ke Natiowel Ex.... 128 
inth National . 18 
ard.... 170 
orth America. 165 
2000 [Orienta’ Beccsecs 230 
250 [Pacific 390 
ete Park..... . 315 
Fo} mth Si et. ... LW |Peoplh 300 
= National..... 201 |Phenix..... 120 
tin National.... 315 |Republic.............. 172 
Garfield —- - 2 es. National... “B 
a 330 |Seventh i National. 2 
c Shoe & Leather.. * 153 
eoses 4 a t. Nicholag......... 1 
mp’rs’ and Traders’. 610 Third National.. -- Wi 
FVARGS 60005 scocscoases 130 |'Tradesmen’s.. ++» 109 
Leather pet ne r’s... 240 |United States Nat’ ie. 220 
Lincoln Nat’l......... 10 | Western National... 121 
M J ecoeseessose 185 . 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Bid. Asked. 
H. B, Claflin Company............. 100 102 
do. dO. ISt Pfd.....-....eeeeee 7 100 
do. Go. BA YGE.. 5 ..cccccccsece. 98 mi 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com........ .. e. 
do. do. pfd........... - 8 9G 
Proctor & Gamble com,..........+. 105 oe 
do. do. BOM, 0. cvcccccnoklll 8 
do, do, Ist, mtge 6s....106 * 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....Jt is said that the average business 
of the Sugar Trust amounts to $750,000 
daily. 

..-The results of the Sun’s operations 
last week were shown in the highest fig- 
ures of the season. 


...-The Canadians are making good 
progress on their Sault Ste. Marie Canal 
and expect to complete it by September, 
1893. 


...-President Hill of the Great Northern 
Railway says that his road will be con- 
nected through to the Pacific Coast by 
November. 


..Missouri and Kansas reports give 
the gratifying intelligence that the wheat 
crop will be, both in quantity and quality, 
ahead of any in past years. 


.-The total collections of internal 
revenue for the fiscal year ending June 
30th, were $153,857,543, an increase over 
the previous year of $7,822,127. 


. Atthe regular weekly meeting of the 
Governors of the Bank of England, July 
28th, no change was made in the minimum 
rate of discount, and it remains at 2¢. 


...-The act granting right. of way 
through public lands in the Southern States 
to the Mexican Gulf, Pacific and Puget 
Sound Railway, has been approved by the 
President. 


.-The sorry statement comes from 
Melbourne, Australia, that, since last 
July, twenty-one financial institutions, 
representing liabilities amounting to 
£18,677,908, have suspended, 


. Colonel North, the nitrate king, is 
rumored to be controlling a London, 
Paris and Berlin syndicate formed for 
mining investments in America. The 
Colonel sails ffom Liverpool September 
1st for this country. 


...-Mrs. Richard King, the daughter of 
a New England Presbyterian Clergyman 
owns 750,000 acres of land in Nueces 
County, Tex., and has 100,000 head of 
cattle. The land is worth $5 an acre, and 
is all fenced and well watered. 


. -The banking house of Messrs. Hatch 
& Foote, of this city, are offering for sale 
a limited amount of the Chicago, Peoria 
and St. Louis Railway Company’s 5% con- 
solidated mortgage fifty-year gold bonds, 
particulars regarding which may be ob- 
tained on application to them. 


. .Twelve years ago the United States 
brought suit against the Home National 
Bank of Chicago for the sum of $25,000 for 
alleged losses sustained by the Govern- 
ment by reason of the shortage of ex- 
Postmaster John McArthur. The case has 
just been decided and the Government 
has recovereda judgment for $44.00. 


. Attention is called to the quarterly 
report of the National Bank of Deposit, of 
this city, published in our financial col- 
umns, which shows the total resources of 
the bank on July 12th to have been $1,- 
582,082, its capital stock being $300,000 
with asurplus and undivided profits of 
$74,626.77. This bank has only been estab- 
lished in business for three or four years, 
and its statement 1s a very creditable one 
indeed. 


..-The last Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey passed a law which went into 
effect the 6th of July, making fifty-five 
hours a week’s work, and prescribed that 
the hours of labor should be ten hours 
each day with the exception of Saturday, 
when the hours should be five. This 
applies to all factories, workshops or 
establishments where any kind of goods 
is manufactured excepting fruit canning 
and glass making. 


. The Cincinnati Price Current in its 
last issue says that corn has made favorable 


sufficient moisture. The hot weather of 
the past few days somewhat jeopardized 
the crop where lacking moisture, but such 
areas were relatively limited and the 
general average condition was maintained. 
Winter wheat returns confirm previous 
indications of disappointments and a little 
more willingness to sell. 


..Of the 3,000,000 tons of coal or- 
dered to be produced during this month, 
half will go into immediate consumption 
and half to be stocked for winter use. Of 
the 22,000,000 tons of coal produced up 
to July 23d, about 50% was distribu- 
ted in the States of New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania and about 30¢ to 
the West, South and North outside of 
New England; the remaining 20¢ has 
been shipped to New England, Canada 
and various other points. 


.. Among the securities sold at auction 
on the 26th and 27th insts. on the New 
York Real Estate Exchange were the fol- 
lowing lots: 

$3,000 City of Savannah 5% bonds, due 1909. . .10444 
9 shares Continental Ins. Co...... 








16 shares Eagle Fire Co............-++++ ataten 221% 

$1,000 U. S. 4% coupon bond... 

10 shares Celluloid Co....... 

5 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co., N. ) en «+ LZ 

10 shares Poultney Slate Cu. of Poultney, Vt..10 

5 shares N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust Co..... ce 

I FI Go oc nents cc cccccccccccncces 148 

10 shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co....... 164 

$82,000 Monterey and Mexican Gulf Rd. Co. first 
mort. 5% bonds, due 1958......... + eee 0 2$26,000 


..The Merchants’ National Bank, of 
Tacoma, Washington, is the oldest bank 
of Tacoma, and one of the oldest in the 
State of Washington. It has a paid-up 
capital of $250,000 with a surplus and un- 
divided profits of $100,000. It has just 
issued from its Collection Department a 
list of its customers for whom the bank 
makes collections, and who have given it 
special permission to refer to them. The 
list embraces prominent banks and busi- 
ness houses in no less than thirty-five 
States and Territories. We refer our 
readers who have business interests in 
Tacoma and vicinity to the Merchants’ 
National Bank. 


..Mr. H. Walter Webb says that the 
announcement that the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company had purchased Dr. 
Seward Webb’s Adirondack and St. Law- 
rence Railroad was premature as no tran- 
saction has as yet been completed. 
Whether the sale actually takes place or 
not the relations of the two companies are 
so intimate that the New York Central is 
furnished with a direct route from New 
York via the Adirondack and St. Law- 
rence to Montreal, using under an agree- 
ment the grand trunk lines from Coteau 
Junction to Montreal. The New York 
Central now controls a large part of the 
entire railway system of the State of New 
York, north of its main line from Albany 
to Buffalo, with the exception of the Del- 
aware and Hudson Canal Company’s 
lines. 


..One of the sharpest thieves, Henry 
F. Hardy, in 1888 robbed two banks in 
this city of $12,300 in one day. He car- 
ried a small box into the bank, placed it 
in front of the teller’s desk and standing 
upon it, was able to grasp the money and 
make away with it. He was sentenced in 
1889 for a term of eighteen years and 
eleven months. When first captured in 
this city he escaped from the court room 
by jumping through a window. In Octo- 
ber last he escaped from Clinton Prison, 
where he was confined, was caught three 
days later after an exchange of seven 
shots between him anda policeman. He 
received a serious wound in the leg, and 
had not recovered from this when he es- 
caped from the third story of Clinton 
Prison, after which all trace of him was 
lost. He went to England, and wrote a 
letter from there to the warden of the 
prison, laughing at him for his escape. 
Information has just been received that 
he has been arrested at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main for robbery. Efforts will be made 
to have him extradited, so that he may 
serve out his unexpired sentence in this 
country. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Lincoln National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of four per cent., 





_ progress, particularly so where there was 


payable August Ist. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY’AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody. Houghteling &Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOL® 











First Morte age Loans! Security 
9% tec Personal attention given. Highest Pet-of 10 
ences, L. C. Crossman, Salt Lake City. Utah/” 


BRICK TENEMENT HOUSE, Centrally 
located property, will be sold for $15,000, netting 7 per 
cent. net. Eas! ly convertible into business property 
nae a higher rate. perty sure to increase in 
value 

WILLIAM E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. lnterest pay 

0 able semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to al) 








joans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON. Fairhaven. Wash 





New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
3EO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A, MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, 





Josiah M. Fiske, Richard A, McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. — th. 

R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Tw 


m bley 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick Ww. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 
A Legal Depeteny, i ous on Trust Funds and 


Adrian I[selin, Jr., 





Transacts a General Banking Business. 
Allows Interest on Balances. 
Transfer Agent, Registrar and Trustee 

nder en 
FRENCH, Presiden J. I. WATERBURY 
Vice Prestient pe, & ENCH, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. JOHN t,. CADWALADER: Counsel. STRONG 
& CADWALADER, Attorneys. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL lc, OF 
COMA, WASHINGTUN 


Capital, voeeneee 





Surplus, $4,000 


Opened for business Se coer 14th, 1991. A 3 per 
cent. p dividend declared July Ist 
Is sncrensine its capital Ln $500,000 
And surplus t0.............0...+- 10,000 


Offers a portion ss the increase to investors at $102 
per aes cae 
can = found to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional Capital at 10 per cent. per annum, in dis- 
counting good commercial al pe ne 
WE CO ata OUR ATIONS peniceny 
0 COMMERCIAL BUSINESS 
In the aie we will Fw: y a 4 per cent. semi-annual 
dividend, placing the balance of t onrpenee to surplus 
account. nnn further particulars, addre 
ENRY OLIVER, President. 


7 CENTS PER $1,000 
Represents the total unpaid interest to January Ist 
1892, on all Mortgage Loans made by the Managers of 

this Mears ie for its individual clients and on the five 
ualltionn — _ the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of ‘ord. 

in et cars. No client ever lost a dollar 
took ‘a foot of land under foreclosure on a farm oT cit 
loan made and sold by us, or left us through dissatis- 
faction. SEEDER 


We orfer for sale loans of a similar character in all 
sums from $25,000 down to Our new pamphlet: 
“ Anthonys’ Mortgage icons, eent free to any ad- 


“ANTHONY LOAN & vaus ST CO., 
EORIA, ILLINO 
Chas. E. a ae. Cl itera Me Anthony, V. Pres 
W. Curtiss, Sec’y. 
















FRUITFUL 


A new form of 8 cent. ‘aiieanenaie 
based on irrigated fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank. For full 
particulars address 


Tue DeLta County Fruit Lanos Co. 















Denver,CoLo. 








MINNEAPOLIS. ®< Real eee iene, Insurance, 


J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue, 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 
The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast- 


The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land- 
ane most M ificent Forests of Timber in the world- 


ead, extensive ve 
Blue Sandstone for ae purposes. Valuable in 
formation can be had o 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


= INVESTMENT 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & £0 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


$350,000 


6% COLD 


Portland, Oregon, Consolidated Street 
Railway Company 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds. 
Dated July Ist, 1892. 
Due July Ist, 1922. 
Redeemable after July Ist, 1902, at 105. 
Redeemable after July ist, 1912, at par. 
Interest payable semi-annually in New York. 











Paid up Capital Stock. .........ccsseccceeseveees $700,000 
EE cca dana déekuigeine 0% cniwevensdpees 760,000 
Net earnings for 1991..........-....ceesesceecesces 84,304 
Net earnings for 1892, estimated..............+++ 120,000 


his is a new loan and one of the most conservative 
on the market 

Portland is Pied by all who have visited it as 
one of the most excellent Cities of the Country 

Send for special circular, giving full Geaceiption 
and price. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


36 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Gold mortgages secured by Tacoma nny improved 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Oharter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
FARBETY, TTB, 2 ccccscccccecccccces a” odes 1,394,177 87 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 3lst December, 1891...............- $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 
GE ivcesindaicatcrvadrecenscave $1,836,325 1t 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 








The Con:pany has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

CUCMANCO BE. occ cccccccccesvecse cécccccesce 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Oagh im Bank. .....cccccccccsccrscccscscccccese 


AMOUNLE.....ccecceceeeeees 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. HAWLE 


Jb. JONES, 
W. H. iB MOORE, CHAS. H. WARSHALL, 
S$. D. LEVER 


A. A. RAVEN, CHA’ CH, 
JOsRER H. CHAPMAN, 36 FLOYD- “JONES, 


JAMES LOW EORGE H, M 
WM. STURGIS, NE TURNURE 


BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ALDRO. OWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, XNSON we SHARD. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 
. WEBB, DENTON SMITH. 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 

















WILLIAM KE. DODGE, G E L. NICHOLS, 
EORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
JOHN | L. RIKER, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 

AND. EORGE W. CAMPEELL, 

SonN D. HEW NON H. BROWN, 


WLE Ay . 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. L ANDER N. LOVELL, 
CHRISTIAN ba THOMSEN 


OHN D. ore Preside 
MOORE, "Vice-Prestden 
VEN ee cena 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


Pgs of an order of Hon. RASTUS S. RAN- 
urrogate of the City and Raa of New 
York, — is hereby given to all ms havin; 
claims ainst JANE HAFFEY, late « of t the City o 
New York, deceased, to present the same with vouch- 
ers thereof to tle subscribers at their place of trans- 
acting business, the office of John B. Mayo, Room 5&7, 
Ni way, > the City of L seg York, on < be- 
fore the 15th day of October ne 














the 2ist day <n, 1 
HA 
Executors, $0 Broadway, New York ro, 
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CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 


BT. LOUIS RY 60. 


5% CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June ist and December ist. 


These bends are secured upon all the lines 
of the Company, and upen any which may be 
constracted; alse upen the franchises, lands, 
depots, equipment, and all property ot the 
Company. 

The following is a statement of earnings for four 
years (1892 pardy estimated): 











1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 
Gross earr- 
ee 2,822 $398.819 $597,393 $895,000 
Op. and 
es... 192,833 239,582 400,513 640,500 
Net earnings. $129,989 $159,2 Bi $197,880 $254,500 
Interes och on 
bonds... 75,000 107,000 118,90 182,000 
Surplus..... $54,989 $52,237 $77,980 = $122,500 


The revenue from the stocks owned by the 
company will addto the surplus over $50,- 
000 this year. 

To previde for extensions, equipments, 
sidiugs, and enlarged facilities for doing the 
increasing business pressing upon the com- 
pany, we now offer the small balance re- 
maining unsold at 95 and interest. 

Application wilt be made tolist the bonds 
at the New York Stock Exchange. 

Detailed financial statements and copies 
of the mortgage can be obtained at oar 
office. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people arenes not bgvin 

pane ed = in Chicago 

ers who have 

tell Hot f the Ak, opportunities neglected i aoe ~ 
is now where Chicago was 35 y: 

tage that" Duluth 





tion. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 





cent. Investment, 
lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank, For full 
particulars address 


Tue Detta County Fruit Lanns Co. 


A new form of 8 Sper 
based on irrigated fruit 





DU. L UTH. 

The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
ns up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
of Union Depot and business center of the city, ana 
best of inducements to the investor fora 
e. An Electric Railway is now 
ing through Fifth ae = Duluth Hights and 
bes | be completed about July 15 Lots on sale now 
at $150 to each, one-fourth an Buy at once and 
e rease in value ——— will result on 
pan apes of Electric Street Car line. Send for 

general information to 
Highland Improvement Co., Duluth, Minn. 





SAGO 
xy. 8 : te 
Centsal” 
all on — stone founda ons. i 
mt q saice oo, 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & =e 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 22,2542 =sT47= 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


TEXAS LOANS AND. INVESTMENTS 


New York ony: Txpepenbent rand Christian Un a 


News ‘i Agents, Ban 
Mont! = Third ‘National Ba i 
tonio, Texas: ood National Bank; San 
Edin! d: 


San Anto 
Antonio National i" 
Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
Company, oe ited. 
For infozgtnation write to 
E. B. C 








273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


DULUTH. . G. JOERNS & CO., 
Real Estate & First Mert- 
gage Loans. 
Refer to any bank in City. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 ee cent. 
interest. Write for our special market lette 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital.....cccccccccscces sovses eseense $500.000 00 
Surplus and egg Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision of e Bankin Degrees 
Samiiaten New Yor. 
This old and Me Com am its Ten 
issu ea $500.00 











JOHN M. OWENS. President. 
W. E. CUFFIN, Treasurer, 


Atchison, Topeka&SantaFe 
Railroad Company, 


Box 346, No, % Milk St., Boston, July 15th, 1892. 


Income Bond Conversion. 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


A substantial majority of the holdings of the $80,- 
000,000 Income Bonds having assented to the conver- 
sion proposed in Circular 68; the plan has been de- 
clared fully effective by the Directors of the Com- 
pany. To avoid injustice to distant and absent hold- 
ersof Income Bonds who have either not become 
acquainted with the plan or through circumstances 
have been unable to avail themselves of it in the 
limit named in Circular 68, such limit is hereby ex- 
tended until September Ist, 1892. 

Income Bonds will be received for exchange into 
Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, until September 1, 
892, by the following appointed agencies: 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’dway. New-York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIM(TED, 

8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C, 

Pending completion of engraved bond, Negotiable 
Certificates will be delivered Income Bondholders, to 
be exchanged without unmecessary delay for the 
former in due course. 

These Certificates have been listed on the 
Steck Exchange in Boston, New Y ork and 
London. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received 
for exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not 
less than $100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange, 
under Circular 63 of October 15th, 1889, upon present- 
ing their bonds to any of the agencies mentioned, can 
effect the original and present exchanges at the same 
time. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and applications for Circulars and blanks 
for use thereunder can be made of any of above 
agencies and of J. W. REINHART. VICE PRES- 
IDENT ATCHISON COMPANY, % MILK ST., BOS- 
TON. By order of the Boara of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
_DULUTH, MINN. 


Dp ENVE R 
Real Estate = iy the yy 


is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in ica. 
Every —an who has purchased 








during th: o pat five years has made a profitable 
vestment. who have never seen the dl 
have made, in from three to five years, 


eae 08 4 yt information furnished upon 1002. 


Tae CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER. COL. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of nevign- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba _— mines. 
rfect railroad facilities. ~ ~d cheap homes for 
aborers. -To manufacturing ey ts free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For —t.$.— address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 
To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash ys loaned or ~ wahenethet. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


"Homes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 
monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 
LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT CO. 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPAHNY 
: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital... .... . $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided p rofits.8137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist pamtonte with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. C Tr 
Executors, etc., are permitted by law to invest 


in these bonds. 
EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
uare, 


2 Charlotte S 
Rog nay oucH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 
r 

















1*—CHOICE—8# 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 


Spokane, <« = =« - Wash. 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 Per Cent. renee on Im pores Chi 
y For Sale at par and accrued in rest. Se- 
md worth double the 


mt Dales Trost copay 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 














CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company isa Fee b depository —g moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardia: 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any, time and withdrawn after 


five days’ notice, and will entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb _ no gl 
admin: tors, 


n, 


or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, 
will find this company a convenient depository for 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIs8, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. Hunt. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, EDWARD COOPER, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, Gustav H. ScH 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, (FRANK Lyman. Brkt yn. 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 

WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


offers safe and profitable investments in real es 
es and miscellaneous securities of different 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8, SMITH, 
bh M ROCKEFELLER, 
Witutan. H Macy, 
Wa. D. SLOANE 


ty 


R., 


GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 








Real Estate and Loans. 
S per cent. guaranteed, 


DULUTE Send for pamphlet. 


_M. L. McMINN, Dulath, Minn. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 


UME cok < oskveae’ ovbssocserssccosecsvebe »000,000 

an ena theebane area tec aae erat ae ett ett 

Accounts Solieties. Bu uy and Sell Foreign p Retna 
Superior Facilities for Collecti 


SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
ene IN THE AULTS EA 





GE §. youse Cashier, 
ARD J. BALDWIN, ‘Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 

Arthur Leary, Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, 
Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts.’Angust. Belmont, 
Richard Delanela, Wilson G. Hunt. Francis R. Apple- 
ton. 


Stapleton Land. Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 


ENT. 
WARANTEED Scrcecti: 





Paci catimeea tenet patty 
rt; resi ein 

y Y. draft. ‘Agent te Wanted. Send Se aleses to 
Farmers ‘Toan & Sa! 


Co., Minneapolis, Miun. 








DIVIDEND. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, ) 
8p DIVIDEND ‘4 





NEw YORK, July 224d, 1892. ) 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared ; hg of three per cent., payable 
on and a’ st Ist, out of the earnings of the 
six mouths ine Bist inst. 
ISAAC HOWL AND, Cashier. 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK.? 
w_YOrk«K, June 15th, 1892. 

A givifend of THREE.  nnag CENT. on the capital 
stock of this bank has been declared this gay pay- 
able on and after July ist, The transfer 8 
“= 1 be closed on the evening “of st 23d, 1892, and 








PORTLAND, OREGON. 


7 PER Ent, Fey | aitaet First mort- 
mots BS Real Estate securities. 
PERC CEN 7 apres School and ow bonds. 
TO 10 ate! CENT. Interest. bearing County 
warrants of Orego 9 and pa ton ogg 
Investments made for non-residen: 
ence solici MES E. DAVIS & C 
No. 201 1-2 Morrison or. Portland, Oregon. 


FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 


foreclosed—Minnesota, North and South Dakota; de- 
— in Aa cured; abstracts e yee and certi- 

of non-residents probated. We 
practice’ in all courts. Prompt attention given. Write 


‘or information. 
YLOR & WOODARD, 
920 Guaranty =: Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Keferences given when desired. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


upon Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, ow 
braska, Kansas and Colorado lands forecl 

titles examined at the least expense consistent ith 
thorough work. References if desired. S.E. HOS- 
TETTER, Attorney at Law. Sioux City, Iowa. 


ACOMA®::: . Choice investments made fornon- 


‘epeusds. ieaprovel property punted now enka 
™ nelty y ren 
guilt. tacites increase and 
pL oetheeycd ay oe farm, on aul md coal 
mining properties, Write me. Busodil & CorrTacome, Wea: 


6 
8 























. SMITH, Cashier. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE icine ) 
346 BROADWAY, 

BRANCH OFFICE, 60 CEDARSTREET, 
NEw YorRK, JULY 12th, 1892. 
See BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 

this day declared a semi annual divi- 
dend of FIVE PER CENT., payable on 
demand. 

SAMUEI, DARBEE, Secretary. 


AKE_ SHORE AND Late pe a 
RAILWAY bs rer’s ce, 
. New nce, June 28th, 1892. 
rs of this company have fc 
of THRE 
ta payable at his 
office on MONDAY, the st day of August next, to the 
stockholders of record at 12 o’clock noon, on SATUR- 
DAY, the 2d 2a aay of f July next, at which time the 
tranfer ll be closed, to reopened on the 
morning of TUBSDAY, he 3 day ote of Al 








SOUTHERN 
Grand Cen- 


next. 
WORC. : 


ROVOBESE AE SPREE OE TE 


at the cl Sloss of bustacen uly 1th, 1a: 








Due from other national ban’ 
Due from Sta 














emption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 





ote other national banks. 208,950 78 ® 
Due State banks and 
Daabers 197,749 04— 1,162,455 55 





STATE OF ls YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 


I, HENRY L. . ERT, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my know and belief. 

HENRY L. Rayer: 'T, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of 
July, 1892. FRED, W. (FERGUSON, 
Notary Public Count; 
Certificate ‘filed in N. Y 

Correct—Attest 

L, La nam OM, 

GE W, HOAGLAND, t Directors 

NOAH C. ROGERS. 





THEINVESTORS ADVISORY CO, ° - Kan- 
sas City, is doing good work for Easte’ age 
Holders,in looking up securities and titles,in. bo. of de- 
faals, by foreclosure or otherw arges moderate. 

A. Hi. CLINE, Manager. Kansas City, Me. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


tg 3 per cent. GUARANTEED for FIVE YEARS 
from date of ye on an investment of $110,000. 
Insurance and Taxes also paid f of 


‘or same lengt! 
Also Investment of $100,000 paying 10 per cent. 


time. 
- — time. Write for full particulars and refer- 


BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
READING NOTICES. 


Theattention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very material saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion. of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
























One Month.. $ 30| Six months... $1 50 
Three months $ Nine Months 2% 
Wour months...... 1 00| One year....ee0.-+. 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two vears to one subscriber....... coscndeess® § 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 

years to one subscriber...........+ 7 00 
Three subscribers one year eawh......... 700 
Four years to one subscriber....... peecseces, BED 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber...........+..++. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each............+. 10 00 

In clubs of Five or More, $2,00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his oe upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


ALL COMPETITION DISTANCED. 
THE fast trains on The Union Pacific System now 


reach Portland, Oregon, twenty-four hours ahead of 
any and all competitors. If you are in no hurry, take 
a slower route; but if you wish to get there a day in 
advance of any other line take The Union Pacific-— 
Adv. 





<> 
o> 





MORTALS make lemonade by mixin, 


sugar, lemon 
juice and “ Manitou sinerst Water.” 


Ty 1t.—Adv. 





D. D. WEBSTER, of 322 Hennepin Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has ‘been known to us for several years 
as an able and responsible business man in that city, 
engaged in real estate business, and offers his advice 
and assistance to any of our readers who hap 
have mortgages on real estate in Minneapolis or St, 
Paul the surrounding circumstances of which for 
any reason are not ames satisfactory to them. 





THERE are many opportunities for safe invest- 
ments of small sums of money, or large for that mat- 
ter, in Tacoma, Washington, aither by the purc 
or — or unimproved city lots or country 
property. 

Messrs. E. F. Russell & Company, of Tacoma, have 
been large dealers in city property as sae ee 
fruit, iron and coal lands, etc.,and a pared to 
pvecar subse ribers the benefit of their Weavice ana 
services, 


AN EXCELLENT PIANO. 
THE Emerson Piano Company, of Boston, Mass., and 
92 Fifth sven, New York, hove heda a= suc- 
nos, ~— 
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r 2 policies. jaserees 
sets were 32, ea 
The Travelers’ was the ptanser “k. accident 
amempes, and has always tra a large busi- 
ness. total income for the 1, in its acci- 
dent Qepuctenpen. was $2,197,413.15, and it had in force 
ot Oar nuing of this year 69,312 policies, covering 


. It conducts its business Pn en honorable, 
ae ightforward, , prompt manner, and has the perfect 
ence of e 


Peidant i Me James G, Batte d the 
en r. James rson, an 
Rodney Dennis, 
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BY ROYAL DECREE. 





to the M Steinway, but to their ele 
oes countrymen in United Braves. The Steinways 
a ee erage of which the 





Messrs. C. J. BAILEY & CoMPANY, of 22 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass., whose advertisement appears 
elsew! are the manufacturers of Ba: 
Heel Cus) , an attachment for the h of sh 
which gives great elasticity and ease to every step 
taken by the wearer, b: the shock or jarring of 
the body when walking, 
agreeable and desirable. __ 


EIGHT PER CENT. NET. 


and being in every way 





ment @ 
ure in send! any of our readers ma 
ame s, circulars, etc., relative to eight per cent. net 
vestments y first mo: on real estate 
in that city. We believe Duluth to be at present one 
of the best investing points in the country. 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


SPOOL SILK AND 
is the best in the World 


JAPANESE FINISH, 


For painting the interior of buildings, is superior to 
all other paint and finishes. Beautiful and Durable. 
Send for sample card of tints to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, | 
32 Burling Slip, New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
HOMES 














The Cheyenne Valley Extension 
of the Soo Lineis opening ter- 
ritory for thousands of New 





Homes. 

AND Charming resorts in Michigan, 
wi i and Mi ta on 
this Line. 

Climate, fishing, shooting, and 
RESORTS soil superb, Write for particu- 
lars to 
INTHE ¢. B. HIBBARD, 
G. P. A., Seo Line, 
NORTHWEST. Miuneapolis, Minu, 





Prosperity im California. 


Iris almost impossible for the Eastern 
farmer to understand the oft-repeated as- 
sertion that in the history of the world no 
parallel has been found to the profits of 
cultivating the soil in California. Probably 
farming is the oldest of all industrial pur- 
suits; but the fact that it is so creates a 
condition of competition that makes 
unusual profit from it a thing not to be ex- 
Pee On even the rich grain farms of 

ansas and the Northwest it is difficult for 
the farmers to keep their heads above water. 
As a rule farming, considering the vast 
amount of energy and intelligence ex- 
pended upon it and the hardships which it 
entails, is the least profitable of occupa- 
tions. b: 

In California the conditions are changed, 
and the old traditions and experiences are 
swept aside. It is something new, strange 
and upvforeseen ia human affairs. The rea- 
sons for it aresimple enough, but it is difli- 
cult for a stranger to understand that 
which is foreign to his experience. 

The peculiar climate of California is at 
the basis of all the strange conditions. It 
permits of the growing of certain articles 
of consumption that can be grown nowhere 
else in the United States, and that are im- 
ported from foreign countries under heavy 
import duties and transportation charges. 
These expenses are saved by California 
growers, and constitute a part of the profit. 

The climate of California and the superior 
fertility of the soil give Californians a fur- 
ther advantage over foreign producers, and 
add still more to the profit. 

California is a woman’s paradise. There 
are many ways for a woman to make money 
that are denied to her less fortunate sisters 
in the Eastern States. Fruit-culture and 
the various arts employed in preparing the 
fruit for market give a woman many oppor- 
tunities for doing pleasant and profitable 
work. 

As arule, twenty acres in fruit in Cali- 
fornia will support a- family in far more 
comfort than three hundred and twenty 
acres in the rich grain-producing States. 
For this reason California orchards are 

nerally small. The people consequently 
ive very close together in the more popular 
fruit districts, and have opportunity to 
cultivate each other’s society. School- 
houses and public assembly halls are 
common features in rural California. In 
fact, the people enjoy life in a way 
unknown to residents of the older States. 
Apart from a financial ability to visit the 
cities and keep in pace with thosé who cul- 
tivate the finer graces and pleasures of life, 
there is a general encouragement to higher 
effort, and a liberal return for all exertion. 

There are many ways of securing land 
in California, the numerous colony enter- 
prises especially opening ways to get land 
without great outlay at the start. 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
has three lines to California—the SUNSET 
ROUTE, from New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; the OGDEN ROUTE, from Ogden to 
San Francisco; and the SHASTA ROUTE, 
from Portland, Ore., toSan Francisco. The 
company will be glad to giveany informa- 
tion that may be desired concerning the 
best way for reaching California. The 
three routes above mentioned enter Cal- 
ifornia from different directions,—-the 
Sunset Route from the south, the Ogden 
route from the east, and the Shasta Route 
from the north. All of them connect close- 
ly with other lines to all points in the East- 
ern States. Inquiries may be addressed to 
the following agents oi the company: E. 
HAWLEY, Assistant General Tratfic-Man- 
oper. 343 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; W. 

. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 204 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.; W. C. WAT- 

IN, General Passenger Agent, New Or- 
leans, La., or T. H. GOODMAN, General 





Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Val. 


Snsurance. 


CHRISTIANITY AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SOLICITING. 


DEAR Str:—Kindly oblige me by answer- 

ing the following question as well as you 

are able. In the present condition of life 

insurance, can a man, otherwise qualified, 

expect to succeed as a solicitor of insurance 

and at the same time be a Christian in fact 

as well as in name? 

We are glad to have this question put, 

because glad of an opportunity to answer 
it. The present condition of life insur- 
ance, as respects the real or apparent diffi- 
culty of reconciling successful practice of 
it with genuine obedience to principles of 
morality, is precisely like the present con- 
dition of all other business not in itself 
immoral. There are some things which 
by their nature are outside the pale. If 
one should seriously ask if a Christian 
can own or conduct a house of ill- 
fame, or a gaming house, or a liquor sa- 
loon, he would show that he did not yet 
understand what Christianity is, for the 
question about immoral and hurtful occu- 
pation really is: Can a man be a Christian 
and at the same time do things hostile to 
and subversive of Christianity? - 

Putting aside all such occupations, it is 
plain that life insurance practice, as re- 
spects this question, has changed only 
in point of increased competition, being 
in this like business in general. Is 
it necessary for a life insurance 
solicitor to slander and lie, in order tu get 
customers? ‘ Friend,” said an old Quaker, 
‘“‘what a pity it is a sin to lie, since it 
seems to be necessary in thy business.” 
Is itreally necessary? There is undoubt- 
edly a pretty wide impression in the affirm- 
ative, accompanied by a corresponding 
practice. ‘‘ Necessity,” ‘‘custom of the 
trade,” ‘‘others do it,” ‘‘must keep up 
with the rest or go to the wall”—these 
are the common excuses. The question 
our friend asks is the one often asked: 
** Cana Christian be a successful business 
man?” Dancing and card playing, which 
are things not intrinsically and always 
wrong, are often put in question similarly; 
and we think a Christian life not incom- 
patible with either; on the other hand, 
one cannot be allowed to weigh Christi- 
anity with either, or with anything else, 
on the question of desirability. ‘‘ Choose 
ye first whom ye will serve.” Christ can- 
not be accepted conditionally and with a 
reservation. So no man can query 
whether he can afford to be a Christian, 
pondering the possible effect upon his 
business. ChooseChrist first; settle after- 
ward whether dancing, or any form of 
amusement, or any kind of method of 
business, or anything else in life, is com- 
patible with Christian living. 

So we might leave the question unan- 
swered, and yet answered; for the greater 
must include the less and the higher alle- 
giance must prevail. Transferred to the 
loftier plane, the answer is that business 
success is the secondary thing. But the 
question is susceptible of a specific answer 
also. 

Studying the Gospels for their spirit, 
and avoiding the bad habit of picking out 
texts—for ‘‘ the letter killeth”’—it is clear 
that Christ came to elevate human insti- 
tutions, not to subvert them; even his 
declarations that he came to bring a sword 
and to set families at variance fit in with 
those about family affections to show that 
all proper things—love, marriage, obedi- 
ence, laws, trading—are to continue, sub- 
ordinate to the higher. There are also dis- 
tinct and repeated assurances that a 
Christian life shall be profitable here on 
earth, and altho these must not be liter- 
alized to any semblance of a contract such 
as thrifty Jacob sought to make (Genesis 
28: 20). they do fairly mean that sacrifice 
of success is not a condition to Christian 
living. Doubtless trading is an incident 
of our sinful state, and doubtless we shall 
rise above it, but meanwhile itis as fixed 
in necessity as eating and drinking are. 
Christ certainly exacts no impossibilities. 
‘He does not say that eating must be 
abandoned if one would be his disciple; 
no more does he say that one must not 
trade and compete vigorously in trading. 








He says that the eating and trading and 


all else must not conflict with following 
him; and by commanding he proves that 
obedience is possible. : 
Of course, we must define the success. 
If to be a ‘successful business man” is to 
be greedy, unscrupulous and selfish, or 
even to decide to serve Mammon first and 
God so far as it seems practicable, the 
question is answered; but if the happily 
growing idea is to prevail that one’s first 
business in life is to do God’s work and to 
do other things for paying expenses, or 
that all opportunities and gifts and 
achievements are a trust from God to be 
accounted for, then we have another 
standard. Can success—that is, wealth— 
be attained under this standard? Object 
lessons are worth far more than argument 
to answer this. The late Roswell Smith, 
of the Century Co., who told a new clerk 
inguiring for ‘‘ rules” to study the princi- 
pies of the New Testament and to come 
ack for more when he had understood 
ard obeyed those, and who squared his 
own life by them, was a successful busi- 
ness man. So William E. Dodge, Peter 
Cooper, Geo. W. Childs, Charles Pratt, 
and scores whose names do not occur at 
the moment, are proof that Christianity 
neither forbids nor hinders business suc- 
cess. 
The question about business in general 
is answered as soon as raised by pointing 
to the lives of men who have succeeded, 
without compromising Christianity or 
making it second. As for life insurance, 
the question narrows to whether a suc- 
cessful work can be done without lying in 
promises and ‘‘estimates” about the 
future working of proposed policies. We 
reply frankly that a Dinkelspiel is not a 
Christian, because a Christian cannot be 
a Dinkelspiel. There are many who ap- 
pear to be satisfied with nothing short of 
a big lie. There are many who seem to 
insist on being told that in consideration 
of their influence in the community and 
other variations of ‘‘seein’ it’s you” 
they are to have, in strict confidence, 
special concessions never granted before, 
etc. There are those who want a rebate 
and set their really worthless business 
up at private auction between rival 
agents. As to all these, youare excluded, 
if you are a Christian; if you are one, 
you will not wish to enter such a com- 
petition. 

But are these the majority? Isit the 
fact that life insurance cannot be sold on 
the basis of telling the truth? These are 
the precise and technical questions our 
friend puts, and we answer them in the 
negative. The man who enters solicit- 
ing after knowing the subject and then 
meets men as rational men, tells them 
frankly the truth so that he impresses 
them as doing it, and bears himself as a 
Christian (the most genuine man) will 
succeed; success is an adaptation of right 
means to right ends, and it is no more 
certain in life insurance than elsewhere, 
but truthfulness is as feasible in it as else- 
where. Further, we believe that the 
average standard of manhood among life 
insurance men has been rising and will 
continue to rise; and we advise any Clhiris- 
tian man who thinks himself qualified 
and wants to enter the field to do so with- 
out fear of any moral dilemma. If, on 
full and fair trial, he finds that he has 
not succeeded, he may be sure that his 
failure has not come from telling the 
truth. 


_ 
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A HINT ABOUT “FREE” SILVER. 


THE whole country has reason to re- 
joice over the end of the latest spasm of 
midsummer madness respecting silver; we 
say the whole country, for even the people 
of silver-producing States, in making this 
matter of such consequence as if it were a 
question whether they should be enslaved, 
are singularly blind to their own inter- 
ests.. It is alleged by the advocates of 
what is called ‘free silver” (in a phrase 
very liable to misconstruction) that the 
course proposed will restore the position 
of silver in the world’s markets; this is 
opposed by known economic laws and by 
experience (including that of the last 
twelve years), and it is said, on the con- 
trary, and is believed by a majority of at 
least all the people in the country who 
form opinions of their own, that the 
United States is on the road to become a 
‘“* silver” country. 

Taking this as correct, without debating 
it, we may very properly refer to one 
phase which has hardly been mentioned 
(for the discussion of consequences has 
barely begun), namely: the effect upon life 
insurance contracts. Gold will remain 
the monetary standard of value in the 
civilized world, whatever this country 
does or does not do; any other substance 








ating standard, if the term “standard” 
can be applied to something which does 
not stand. Take so much as incontro- 
vertible. 
About four months ago the Hartford 
Board of Trade a resolution, 
framed by President Greene, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, reciting that if the pres- 
ent gold drain continued, without any 
strong sign of action by Congress toward 
a stop of the expansion of silver coinage, 
our own people will surely share the con- 
victions on the subject held abroad, that 
when foreign investors begin to draw off 
our gold in liquidation of securities paya- 
ble in lawful money only, the day is not 
distant when our own people will hoard 
the gold which can no longer sustain the 
load of silver; that then gold will instant- 
ly disappear from circulation, causing a 
violent contraction of the currency by so 
much, and it willcease te be the measure 
of contracts or exchanges not specifically 
made payable in it. By. the latest official 
figures then at hand, Mr. Greene said, the 
companies reporting in Connecticut had 
at risk $8,676,000,000, at present payable 
in gold. [Since gold is not specified in 
the contracts, at least not in most of them, 
it would be more exact to say that the 
present basis of settlement is in fact a 
gold one.] Suppose these are settled at 
an average clip of 30 cents as related to 
gold—which would be if the Bland dollar 
averaged 70 cents—there would be a 
shrinkage of about $1,101,000,000 ‘‘ in pro- 
tective effect.” Let it be clearly under- 
stood here, without stopping to dwell on 
it, that a dollar is not a fixed quantity, 
and that the words ‘‘in protective effect” 
are correctly used, because the 70-cent 
dollar, when such dollar becomes the 
‘*standard,” will contain not more than 
70 per cent. of the value which is in the 
gold dollar. Or, to put it as Mr. Greene 
puts it: “It would take $5,251,829,852 in 
70-cent silver dollar pieces to buy the 
food, clothes and schooling which the 
$3,676,280,897 in 100-cent gold dollar 
pieces would buy.” 

How do policy holders like this pros- 
pect ? 
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SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


DEAR SiR:—Please comment upon the 
New York Endowment Company. Is it 
another Tontine Bond swindle with no cap- 
ital except unlimited cheek, or is it a good 
thing? 

You will also find annual statement of 
Bankers’ Life; comment upon that. You 
will notice its reserve is larger than any 
non-legal reserve company in existence. 

How would a law do limiting costs in 
legal reserve companies to 20% of premium 
receipts for all purposes? Would it not 
work much needed reform? 

We have already commented upon the 
Endowment Company. It is not ‘an- 
other Tontine Bond swindle.” The most 
decided objection to it at present is that 
it offers no guaranty of being in exist- 
ence for ten years to come; and if we were 
thinking about going into a mutual pool 
upon the matter of individual survival 
we should certainly want the stakeholder 
to be fully guaranteed or else responsible 
beyond the needof guaranty. If this com- 
pany is either the one or the other we 
have not discovered that fact. 

We notice, as requested, the statement 
of the Bankers’ Life of Des Moines, and 
suppose the remark to be that its reserve 
exceeds that of all other organizations not 
required by law to maintain a definite re- 
serve; if this is the meaning, it may or 
may not be correct—we do not say. We 
also observe the statement that the ‘‘aver- 
age cost per $1,000, in 1891,” was $8, and 
another statement gives the same figures 
for 1890 and 1889. As this says ‘total 
cost per annum to members, average age 
40,” we suppose it to mean cost of carry- 
ing $1,000 of insurance. If this exact 
statement is exactly true, what of it? It 
means, actually, that members aged about 
40 have had a policy or a certificate, for 
$1,000 and have for three years been 
called upon for only $8 per year. This 
may be true; the meaning implied and 
meant to be implied is a very diff erent 
thing. A good many horses are able to 
| travel a mile in three minutes or less; 
but we have not heard of a horse that can 
do twenty miles in an hour or even the 
tenth mile in three minutes. Until all 
men become either honest or wise brass 
will be offered and sold as gold (both 
being yellow) and temporary insurance of 
life—which is a wager with odds in its 
favor and so costs little—will be offered 
and sold as insurance for life, which is a 
wager against an unfailing certainty and 
therefore costs, on the average, 100 cents 
to the dollar, plus expenses. The 40-year 
old member of the Bankers’ Life will be 
very hoary before he pays for his insur- 
ance at the rate of $8 a year; and if some- 
body else is to pay for it, who is that some- 





y? 

As for the concluding question, we do 
not think such a limiting law as to ex- 
penses would be efficacious for good. But 
why confine the suggestion to ‘legal re- 
serve companies,” as tho ‘‘much needed re- 
form” were applicable to no other? Why 
not bestow a little of the pruning process 
upon the assessment associations; for we 





adopted here will be the inferior, and 





there will be a non-commercial, fluctu- 


notice (what this inquirer does not point 
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out to us) that in this very Bankers’ Life, 
hax fis the wa a7 he represents as agent, 

1 were largely in excess 
ME the Boe hh bet thinks a proper maximum 
for Old Line companies. Moreover, why 
not—except that the cleverest of laws are 
those which pinch and limit your neigh- 
bor but pass you by with a friendly wink 
—why not have the assessment societies 
compelled to make reports which shall 
really give some information and give it 
intelligibly? Be these societies good, their 


ity a will shine more clearly by pub- 
co and light, to their certain advan- 
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“NATIONAL” BUILDING LOAN. 
ASSOCIATIONS AGAIN. 


For several years I have been a subscriber 
to your paper, and have saved money in 
consequence. You gave me valuable infor- 
mation some three yearssince as to the 
National Loan Association, of Minneapo- 
lis, of which I was then a member. I now 
have a friend who contemplates doing some 
work for the New York Mutual Savings 
and Loan Association, a prospectus of 


which I inclose herewith. Will you kindly, 
through THE INDEPENDENT or otherwise, 
let me know what you think about the As 
sociation and greatly oblige 








This note has been mislaid and is pow 
several months old; it has, however, been 
answered, by implication, in our very re- 
cent comments upon the National Asso- 
ciation of Aberdeen, Dakota. By the 
prospectus of the Association inquired of 
in this note the shares mature and are 
payable as soon as the monthly dues and 
the credited profits equal the par value of 
$100. This is a process of purchase by in- 
stallments, and the promise and possible 
gains lie in the aid from profits; no defi- 
nite term can be guaranteed, but there is 
an implied promise in the statement that 
similar associations have matured shares 
insevento eight years. If the example 
given, for seven years, is realized, a $100 
share wiil be paid off at a total outlay of 
$51.40, not reckoning interest on the pay- 
ment, or $48.60 profit. As to whether 
such results will be realized we do not 
care to ——— an opinion in this case, 
but we will once more point out that the 
very essence and life of the building asso- 
ciations, whose phenomenal work has 
started all the ‘‘ National” sort in that 
they are local, neighborhood, co-opera- 
tive in the best sense. We do not think 
the attempt io borrow money, through 
agencies, wherever it can be had in the 
whole country, to be loaned out or other- 
wise handled 9 a central organization can 
be anything but a speculative operation. 
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whether they are; but they are, at least, 
not the other kind, and 


that other kind, is false and misleading. 
If we are able to make this much thor- 
oughly understood we shall be quite 
satisfied. 
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INSURE 
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AATNA LIFE 


Is THE 
Largest Company in the World 
ISSUING BOTH 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 





tna Accident Policies 


GIVE INDEMNITY AGAINST 


Every Kind of Bodily Injury 
CAUSED BY 


Sprains, Dislocations, Broken Bones, Cuts, 
Bruises, Gun-Shot Wounds, Kicks and 
Bites by Animals, Burns and 
Scalds, Drowning, Stroke of 
Lightning, etc. 





The AZTNA LIFE INSURANCE Company, 
with assets of over $37,000,000 and surplus 
of $6,000,000, offers unusual advantages in 
LIFE, TERM AND ENDOWMENT IN- 
SURANCE. It has several copyrighted 
plans which give to the insured greater 
benefits and privileges than are attainable 
in other companies. 





We do not think it will succeed, because 
we do not think it founded upon safe prin- 
ciples; we did not hesitate to condemn it 
at its first appearance, and we are content 
to let the result pass judgment upon our 
forecast. But however that may be, we 
shall do all in our power to make it 
clearly and permanently understood that 


The ATNA is in want of agents at all 
points where it is not at present actively 
represented. For insurance or an agency 
address the 


Xtna Life Insurance Co., 





these are radically unlike the genuine 
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THE POLICIES OF THE 


HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


liberal both as to terms 


and conditions, and contain all the ad- 
vantages and options of modern con- 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, President. 


W. J. MADDEN, Gen’! Agt., 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





August 4, 1892. 





$20,000 
$10,000 Life, $10,000 Accident, 
Age 35. Annual Premium, $291.00, 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY’S 
INCREASING WHOLE LIFE POLICY. 


Good at the beginning and good at the end. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


All Policies issaed at age 35 tor $10,000, will on their 











20th Anniversary be guaranteed a paid-up value of........ #8,740 
Cash Surrender Value of................. 060 ceceee cece cece eeeeeeees 3,975 
On the 30th Anniversary a paid-up value "PPE TE TE TET Tee 11,711 


Cash Surrender Value of 


Maciel: Able oh 6 Do Cae h CRUE Pe coa ae awe de Bee 6,592 
On the 40th Auniversary a paid-up value of.................... 13,143 
Cash Surrender Value Of...............0.. 0 cece cece eee eecee ee eeeees 8,930 
On the 45th Anniversary a paid-up value of................... 15,303 
Cash Surrender Value Of................... cece cece cece cece ee eeeees 12,452 
On the 50th Anniversary a paid-up value of................. 20,000 
a COMM Oe VOlRl DE. «.«..< oicns dc ccc sccseccccsenccccscccecsccaes 17,000 


No premiums required after age 85, and the values stated are absolute. 

Premiums adjusted to ten, twenty, thirty, or forty payments, as desired. 

The policy is non-forfeitable and incontestable after the fifth anniversary, except for 
fraud. Paid-up and surrender values attached to each and every year after the third, for 
which the premium has been paid. 

’ The policy will be accepted by the Company as a collateral after the fifth year for 75 
per cent. of the reserve, either as a temporary or permanent loan. 

On the 30th anniversary the policy can be made self supporting for the full amount, 
and return annually thereafter $74.00 in cash. Deferred until the 40th anniversary, in 
lieu of additions, the annual cash return above the premium charged will be $520. 

The policy is at any time after the 20th anniversary convertible into a life annuity, or 
an annuity certain for a fixed term. It gives a larger insurance at the beginning, and a 
larger guaranteed increase at the end, than any life policy ever issued for the same pre- 
mium. 

Until the 20th anniversary is reached, in case of death by External, Violent, and 
Accidental Means, the full sum of $20,000 will be paid. Between the 20th and 30th 
anniversaries, $24,000. Between the 30th and 40th, $25,321. Between the 40th and 45th, 
$26,762. The Accident insurance ceases at age 80, and the premium is reduced $20.00 per 
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NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889. 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,463,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. tc yh President. 
Cc. P. ERALEION, Secreta: 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
A WM T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


4i Years of Successful Experience 
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Examine i its merits before fore insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
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to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
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40 BROADWAY, New York. 





ITWENTY-SEVENIH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


JANUARY Ist, 1892. 





Receipts in Year 1891 (Premiums and Interest)......... 
ns, cn owe. v cnin's ppc ween ons oeebman 
Assets January Ist, 1892 
Liabilities ME ee ee rs Spake og edad Sas = iw baa wpb 


Surplus to Policy Holdersby Conn.and Mass. standard. 


T.W. RUSSELL, President.  F. 


$399,786 29 

290,216 66 
2,233,994 91 
1,727,311 56 


$506,683 35 


F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





New Enoland Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


RA TS. Dec. Zist, 1891.. 3835/5328 35 


LLITIES... .....s00eeseeee 
$2,185,841 73 
E RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
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Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18¥4. 


Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

MED cnvcccctecscposnedsetese 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus................seee0e5 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross ASSCES.........60605 ceeeeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
$19 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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ENKI, Asst, Sec. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








August 4, 1899. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 


experience that the time has come when this |. 


principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 





Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuar.es C. Wurrtyey, Secretary, 


“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 
“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 


JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.] 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


Assets, . @ ° $159,507,133 68 








Reserve on Policies (American Table 47), . ae 00 


Liabilities other than Reserve, oe 07,849 52 
Surplus, RS ee See ee 12,030,967 14 
Receipts from all sources, . age e es 37,634,734 53 


- _ 18,755,711 86 
607,171,801 00 


Payments to pats jo ae “SEPP Wee 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 policies, 
- «+ | 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


Risks in force, 








Nore.—The above statement shows a large i over the busi of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, .  . ° 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, ae 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





i at interest, 
eferred,etc., . 














REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Murtuat Lire Insurance Company or New Yoru. 
January 25, 1892. 


that the assets specitied therein are in possession of the Company. 
I this certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character of the investments of the Company and express their appro-~ 


H. C. Von Post, Rosert Seweit, 
@conce Biss, J. H. HERRICK, 

Juucn T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Oxitver HARRIMAN. Cuarves R. Henperson. | WILLIAM Bascock. 
Hewry W. Situ. Gerorce Butss. Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Ropert OLYPHANT. Rurus W. PeckHam, Aucustus D. JumLtiarp, 





Samvet E, Sprouts. 
Samugt D. Bascock, 
Georce S. Coz. 


Ricnarp A. McCurpy. | Georce F. Baker. - Hopart Herrick. Cuarves E. Mitrer. 
ames C, HoLpen. Dup.ey Otcotr. m. P. Dixon. ames W. Husrep. 
ERMANN C, Vom Post, | Freperic CROMWELL. Rosert A. Granniss. ALTER R. GiLLeTTR, 
ALEXANDER H, Rice Junien T. Davigs. Henry H. Rocers. AMES E.. GRANNISS. 
Lewis May. Rosert SeweE.. no. W. AUCHINCLOss, Avip C, Rosinsom, 
5. Van RENssELAER CruGEr.| THropore Morrorp. 








ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Parsivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, Ceneral Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
RMORY McCLINTOCK. Actrusw- 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 


«— 














[' ners crt $136,198,518.38 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 

ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 

Reserve (toward the establishment of a 34 percent. 

valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980°56 
Ne anos os a5 oc conse utnes wen $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in 1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557-00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ““NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





. Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. e 1 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1892. 
RI ATT ee Ee Oo 5 CRE 
SURPLUS Mass.Standard). $925,327 46 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 











AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE 





TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1892. ... ...$3,093,540 35 
‘THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
©. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
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Old and Young. 


VIA LUCIS. 


BY MARY MCLANATHAN WATSON. 





THE August moon mounts slowly past the 
pines, 
And dims to trivial sparks the lights that 
beam 
Along the curving coast. Her affluent 
gleam 
Turns half a world to silver, but it shines 
Concentrate where yon sea-borne path in- 
clines 
From shore to sky. Ah! dearest, let us 
dream 
That tender, pitying Love has deigned to 
deem 
Oar souls together ripe for Heaven’s de- 
signs; 
Has laid for our glad feet the radiant slope. 
its shoreward end lies narrow on the sand; 
Skyward it spreads so broad it bids us hope 
That all our loved forerunners waiting 
stand 
To clasp us ere the golden portals swing, 
To lead us to the presence of the King. 
New Yor« Crry. 


2 
a 


THE TALL MASTER. 
BY GILBERT PARKER. 


THE story has been so much tossed about 
in the mouths of Indians and Half-breeds 
and men of the Hudson Bay Company 
that )ou are pretty sure to hear only an 
apocryphal version of the thing as you 
now travel in the North. But Pretty 
Pierre was at Fort Luke when the battle 
occurred, and before and after he sifted 
the business thoroughly. For he had a 
philosophical turn, and this may be said 
of him, that he never lied except to save 
another from danger. In this matter he 
was cool and impartial from first to last, 
and, evil as his reputation was in many 
ways, there were those who believed.and 
trusted him. Himself, as he traveled 
back and forth through the North, had 
heard of the Tall Master. Yet he had 
never met any one who had seen him; for 
the Master had dwelt, it was said, chiefly 
among the strange tribes of the Far-Off 
Metal River. whose faces were almost 
white, and who held themselves aloof from 
the southern races. The tales lost noth- 
ing by being retold, even when the his- 
torians were men of the H. B.C. Pierre 
knew what accomplished liars may be 
found among that company of adventurers 
trading in Hudson Bay, and how their 
art had been none too delicately ingrafted 
by his own people. But as he was, as be_ 
came him, open to conviction, especially 
when journeying to Fort Luke, he heard 
what John Hybar, the chief factor, a man 
of uncommon quality, hadto say. Hybar 
had once lived with those Indians of the 
Bright Stone, and had seen many rare 
things among them. He knew their 
legends on the White Valley and the Hills 
of the Mighty Men, and how their distinc- 
tive character had imposed itself on the 
whole Indian race of the North, so that 
there were none but believed, even tho 
vaguely, in a pleasant land not south but 
within the Arctic Circle; and Pierre him- 
self, with Shon McGann and Just Trafford, 
once had a strange experience in the 
Kimash Hilis. He did not share the 
opinion of Lazenby, the company’s clerk 
at Fort Luke, who said, when the matter 
was talked of before him, that it was all 
hanky-panky—which was evidence that 
he had lived in London-town before his 
anxious relatives, sending him forth 
under the delusive flag of adventure and 
wild life, imprisoned him in the Arctic 
regions with the H. B. C. 

Lazenby admired Pierre; said he was 
good stuff, and voted him amusing, with 
an ingenious emphasis of heathen oaths; 
but advised him, as only an insolent young 
scoundrel can, to forswear securing, by 
the seductive game of poker or euchre, 
larger interest on his capital than the H. 
B. C.; whose record, he insisted, should 
never be rivaled by any single man in 
any single lifetime. Then heincidentally 
remarked that he would like te empty the 
Company’s cash-box once—only once— 
thus reconciling the preacher and the sin- 
ner, as many another hasdone. Lazenby’s 
morals were not bad, however. He was 
merely fond of making them appear terri- 








ble; even when in London he was more 
idle than wicked. He gravely suggested 
at last, as a kind of climax, that he and 
Pierre should go out on the pad together. 
This was a mere stroke of pleasantry on 
his part, because the most he could loot 
in that far North were furs and caches of 
buffalo meat; and a man’s capacity and 
use for them were limited. Even Pierre’s 
especial faculty and art seemed valueless 
so far Poleward; but he had his beat 
throughout the land, and he kept it like a 
perfect patrolman. He had not been at 
Fort Luke for years, and he would not be 
there again for more years; but it was cer- 
tain that he would go on reappearing till 
he vanished utterly, At the. end of the 
first week of this visit at Fort Luke, so 
completely had he conquered the place, 
that he had won from the Chief Factor 
the year’s purchases of skins, the stores, 
the Fort itself; and every stitch of cloth- 
ing owned by Lazenby; so that, if he had 
insisted on the redemption of the debts, 
the H.B.C. and Lazenby had been naked 
and hungry in the wilderness. But Pierre 
was not a hard creditor. He noncha- 
lantly remarked that the Fort would be 
useless to him, and handed it back again 
with all therein, on a hastily and humor- 
ously constructed ninety-nine years’ lease, 
while Lazenby was left in pawn. Yet 
Lazenby’s mind was not at perfect ease; 
he had a wholesome resp°ct for Pierre’s 
singularities, and dreaded being suddenly 
called upon to pay his debt before he could 
get new garments made—maybe, in the 
presence of Wind Driver, chief of the 
Golden Dogs, and his demure and charm- 
ing daughter, Wine Face, who looked 
upon him with the eye of affection—a 
matter fully, but not ostentatiously ap- 
preciated by Lazenby. If he could have 
entirely forgotten a pretty girl in South 
Kensington, who, at her parents’ bidding, 

turned her shoulder on him, he had mar- 

ried Wine Face; and so he told Pierre. 

But the half-breed had only a sardonic 

sympathy for such matters. 

Things changed instantly when Shon 
McGann arrived. He should have come 
before, according to a promise given 
Pierre, but there were reasons for the 
delay; and these Shon elaborated in his 
fine picturesque style. He said that he 
had lost his way after he had left the 
Wapiti Woods, and had never found it 
again, were it not for a strange being who 
came upon him and took him to the camp 
of the White Hand Indians, and cared for 
him there, and sent him safely on his way 
again to Fort Luke. 

**Sorra wan did I ever see like him,” 
said Shon, ‘‘ with a face that was divil 
this minute and saint the next; pale in the 
cheek, and black in the eye, and grizzled 
hair flowin’ long at his neck and lyin’ like 
snakes on his shoulders; and whin his 
fingers closed on yours, bedad! they didn’t 
seem human at all, for they clamped you 
so cold and strong.” 

***For they clamped you so cold and 
strong,’” replied Pierre, mockingly, yet 
interested, as one could see by the upward 
range of his eye toward Shon, ‘ Well, 
what more ?” 

‘© Well, squeeze the acid from y’r voice, 
Pierre; for there’s things that better be- 
come you; and listen to me, for I’ve news 
for all here at the Fort, before I’ve done, 
which’ll open y’r eyes with a jerk.” 

‘With a wonderful jerk, hold! let us 
prepare, messieurs, to be waked with an 
Irish jerk!” and Pierre pensively trifled 
with the fringe on Shon’s buckskin jacket, 
which was whisked from his fingers with 
a smothered oath. And for a few mo- 
ments he was silent; but the eager looks 
of the Chief Factor and Lazenby encour- 
aged him to continue. Besides, it was 
only Pierre’s way; provoking Shon was 
the piquant sauce of his life. 

‘*Lyin’ awake I was,” continued Shon, 
‘*in the middle of the night, not bein’ able 
to sleep for a pain in a shoulder I'd 
strained, whin I heard a thing that drew 
me up standin’. It was the sound of a 
child laughin’, so wonderful and bright, 
and at the very door of me tent it seemed. 
Then it faded away till it was only a 
breath beautiful and idle and swingin’. I 
wint to the door and looked out. There 
was nothin’ there, av coorse,” 





** And why ‘av coorse’?” rejoined Pierre, 


The Chief Factor was intent on what Shon 
was saying, while Lazenby drummed his 
fingers on the table, his nose in the air. 

‘* Divils,me darlin’, but ye know as well 
as I, that there’s things in the world 
neither for havin’ nor handlin’, And 
that’s wan of thim, says I to meself, . . . 
I wint back and lay down, and I heard 
the voice singin’ now and comin’ nearer 
and nearer, and growin’ louder and 
louder, and then there came with it a 
patter of feet, till it was as a thousand 
children were dancin’ by me door. I was 
shy enough, I’ll own; but I pulled aside 
the curtain of the tent to see again; and 
there was nothin’ beyond for the eye. But 
the singin’ was goin’ past and recedin’ as 
before, till it died away along the waves 
of prairie grass. I wint back and give 
Gray Nose, my Injin bedfellow, a lift wid 
me fut. ‘Come out of that,’ says I, ‘and 
tell me if dead or alive Iam.’ And he got 
up, and there was the noise soft and 
grand again, and with it now the voices 
of men, the flip of birds’ wings and the 
sighin’ of tree tops; and behind all that 
the long wash of a sea like none I ever 
heard. ‘ Well,’ says I to the Injin 
grinuin’ before me, ‘ what’s that, in the 
name 0’ Moses?’ ‘ That,’ says he, laughin’ 
slow in me face, ‘ is the Tall Master; him 
that brought you to the camp.’ Thin I 
remimbered all the things that’s been said 
of him, and I knew it was music I’d been 
hearin’, and not children’s voicesor any- 
thin’ else at all. 

*** Come with me,’ says Gray Nose; and 
he took me to the door of a big tent stand- 
in’ alone from the rest. ‘ Wait a minute,’ 
says he, and he put his hand on the tent 
curtain; and at that there was a crash, as 
a million gold hammers were fallin’ on 
silver drums. And we both stood still; 
for it seemed an army, with swords 
wranglin’ and bridle-chains rattlin’, was 
marchin’ down on us. There was the 
Divil’s own uproar, as a battle was comin’ 
on; and a long line of spears clashed. 
But just then there whistled through the 
larrup of sound a clear voice callin’, gentle 
and coaxin’, yet commandin’ too; and the 
spears dropped, and the pounding of 
horse-hoofs ceased, and then the army 
marched away; far away; iver so far 
away, into”— 

‘‘Into Heaven!” flippantly interjected 
Lazenby. 

‘‘Into Heaven, say I, and be choked to 
you! for there is no other place for it; and 
Vill stand by that till I go there myself, 
and know the truth o’ the thing.” 

Pierre here spoke. ‘‘ Heaven gave you 
a marvelous trick with words, Shon. I 
sometimes think that Irishmen have gifts 
for only two things—words and women. 
; Bien, what then?” 

Shon was determined not to be irritated. 
The occasion was too big. ‘‘ Well, Gray 
Nose lifted the curtain and wintin. In a 
minute he comes out. ‘ You can go in,’ 
says he. So in I wint, the Injin not 
comin’, and there in the middle of the tint 
stood the Tall Master, alone. He had his 
fiddle to his chin, and the bow hoverin’ 
above it. He looked at me for a long 
time along the thing; then all at once, 
from one string I heard the child laughin’ 
that pleasant and distant, tho the bow 
seemed not tobe touchin’. Then it thinned 
till it was the shadow of a laugh, and I 
didn’t know when it stopped, he smilin’ 
down at the fiddle the while. Then he 
said, without lookin’ at me: ‘It is the 
song of the White Valley and the Kimash 
Hills, the Hills of the Mighty Men, of 
which all people shall know; for the North 
will come to her spring once more at the 
remaking of the world. They thought that 
it would never be found again, but I have 
given ita home here.’ Andhe bent and 
kissed the strings. After, he turned 
sharply as if he’d been spoken to, and 
looked at some one beside him, some one 
that I couldn’t see. A cloud dropped 
upon his face, he caught the fiddle hun- 
grily to his breast, and came limpin’ over 
to me—for there was somethin’ wrong 
with his fut—and lookin’ down his hook- 
nose at me, says he: ‘I’ve a word for 
them at Fort Luke, where you’re goin’, 
and you’d better be goin’ at once; and I'll 
put you on your way. There’s to be a 
great battle. The White Hands have an 





ancient feud with the Golden ‘Dogs, and 





they have come from where the soft 
Chinook wind ranges the Peace River, to 


. fight until no man of all the Golden Dogs 


be left, or till they themselves be de- 
stroyed. It is the same north and south,’ 
he wint on; *I have seen it all in Italy, in 
Greece, in’—but here he stopped and 
smiled strangely. After a minute he said 
again: ‘The White Hands have no quar- 
rel with the Englishmen of the Fort, and 
I would warn them—for Englishmen 
were once kind to me—and warn also the 
Golden Dogs. So come with me at once,’ 
says he. And I did. And he walked 
with me till mornin’, carrying the fiddle 
under his arm, but wrapped in a beauti- 
ful velvet cloth, havin’ on it grand figures 
like the arms of a king or queen. And 
just at the first whisk of sun he turned me 
into a trail and give me good-by, sayin’ 
that maybe he’d follow me’ soon, and, at 


j any rate, he’d be there at the battle. 


Well, divils betide me! I got off the 
track again, and lost a day; but here I 
am; and there’s me stery to take or lave 
as you will.” 

Shon paused and began to fumble with 
the cards on the table before him, looking 
the while on the others. 

The Chief Factor was the first to speak. 

*“*T don’t doubt but he told you true 
about the White Hands and the Golden 
Dogs,” he said; ‘‘ for there’s been war be- 
tween them beyond the memory of man 
—at least, since the time that the Mighty 
Men lived, from which these date their 
history. But there’s nothing to be done 
to-night; for if we tell old Wind Driver 
there'll be no sleeping at the Fort. So 
we'll let the thing stand.” 

**You believe all this poppy-cock, 
Chief?” said Lazenby to the Factor, but 
laughing in Shon’s face the while. 

The Factor gravely replied: ‘‘ I knew of 
the Tall Master years ago on the Far-Off 
Metal River; and thoI never saw bim I 
can believe these things—and more. You 
do not know this world throngh and 
through, Lazenby; you have some things 
to learn.” 

Pierre said nothing. He took the cards 
from Shon and passed them to and fro in 
his hand. Mechanically he dealt them 
out, and as mechanically they took them 
up and in silence began to play. 

The next day there was commotion and 
excitement at Fort Luke. The Golden 
Dogs were making preparations for the 
battle. Pow-wow followed pow-wow, and 
paint and feathers followed all. The 
H. B. C. people had little to do but look to 
their guns and house everything within 
the walls of the Fort. 

At night Shon, Pierre and Lazenby 
were sitting about the table in the com- 
mon room, the cards lying dealt before 
them, waiting for the Factor to come. 
Presently the door opened and the Factor 
entered, followed by another. Shon and 
Pierr® sprang to their feet. 

‘The Tall Master,” said Shon, with a 
kind of awe; and then stood still. 

Their towering visitor slowly unloosed 
something he carried beneath his arm and 
laid it on the table, dropping his compass- 
like fingers softly on it. He bowed 
gravely to each, yet the bow seemed gro- 
tesque, his body was so ungainly. With 
the eyes of all drawn to him absolutely, 
he spoke in a low, sonorous tone: ‘‘ I have 
followed the traveler fast”—his hand 
lifted gently toward Shon—‘ for there 
are weighty concerns abroad, and I have 
things to say and do before I go again to 

my people—and beyond, I have 
hungered for the face of a white man 
these many years, and his was the first I 
saw”’—again he tossed a long finger 
toward the Irishman—‘“‘and it brought 
back many things. Iremember.” .. . 

He paused, then sat down; and they all 
did thesame. He looked at them one by 
one with distant kindness. ‘‘ I remem- 
ber,” he continued, and his strangely ar- 
ticulated fingers folded about the thing on 
the table beside him, ‘‘ when”—here the 
cards caught his eye. His face under- 
went achange. An eager, fantastic look 
shot from his eye—‘‘ when I gambled this 
awayat Lucca”—his hand drewthe bundle 
closer to him—*‘ but I won it back again— 
at a price!” he gloomily added, glancing 
sideways as to some one at his elbow. 





He remained, his eyes very intent fora 
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moment, then he recollected himself and 
continued: “‘I became wiser; I never 
risked it again; but I loved the game al- 


ways. I was a gamester from the start— 


the artist is always so when he is greatest 
—like Nature herstlf. And once, years 
after, I played with a mother for her child 
—and mine. And yet once again at Parma 

ith”’—here he paused, throwing that 
sharp, sidelong glance—*‘ with the greatest 
gamester, for the infinite secret of Art; 
and I won it; but I paid the price! . . 
Ishould like to play now.” 

He reached his hand, drew up five cards, 
and ran his eye through them. ‘‘ Play,” 
he said. ‘‘The hand is good—very good. 
. + + Once when I played with the 
Princess—but it is no matter; and Tus- 
cany is far away! Play!” he re- 
peated. 

Pierre instantly picked up the cards, 
with an air of cool satisfaction. He had 
either found the perfect gamester or the 
perfect liar. He knew the remedy for 
either. 

The Chief Factor did not move. Shon 
and Lazenby followed Pierre’s action. 
By their positions Lazenby became his 
partner. They played in silence for a 
minute, the Tall Master taking all. ‘‘ Na- 
poleon was an excellent player, but he 
lost with me,” he said, slowly, as he played 
a card upon three others and took them. 

Lazenby was so taken aback by this re- 
mark that, presently, he trumped his part- 
ner’s ace, and was rewarded by a talon- 
like look from the Tall Master’s eye; but 
was immediately followed by one of sat- 
urnine amusement. 

They played on silently. 

** Ah, you are a wonderful player!” he 
presently said to Pierre, with a look of 
keen scrutiny. *‘‘ Come, I will play with 
you—for values—the first time in seventy- 
five years; then, no more!” 

Lazenby and Shon drew away beside 
the Chief Factor. ‘The two played. 
Meanwhile Lazenby said to Shon: ‘‘ The 
man’s mad. He talks about Napoleon as 
if he’d known him—as if it wasn’t three- 
fourths of a century ago. Does he think 
we’re all bora idiots? Why, he’s not over 
sixty years old now. But where did he 
come from with that Italian face? And 
the funniest part of it is, he reminds me 
of some one. Did you notice how he 
limped—the awkward beggar!” 

Lazenby had unconsciously lifted his 
voice, and presently the Tall Master 
turned and said to him: ‘I ran a nail 
into my foot at Leyden seventy odd years 

” 


‘*He’s the Devil himself,” rejoined La- 
zenby; and he did not lower his voice. 

** Many with angelic gifts are children 
of his Dark Majesty ,” said the Tall Master, 
slowly; and tho he appeared closely 
occupied with the game, a look of vague 
sadness came into his face. 

For a half-hour they played in silence, 
the slight, delicate-featured half-breed, 
and the mysterious man who had for so 
long been a thing of wonder in the North, 
a weird influence among thé Indians. 

There was a strange, cold fierceness in. 
the Tall Master’s face. He now staked 
his precious bundle against the one thing 
Pierre prized—the gold watch received 
years ago for a deed of heroism on the 
Chaudiére. The half-breed had always 
spoken of it as amusing, but Shon at least 
knew that to Pierre it was worth his 
right hand. 

Both men drew breath slowly, and 
their eyes were hard. The stillness be- 
came painful; all were possessed by the 
grim spirit of Chance. The Tall 
Master won. He came ito his feet, his 
shambling body drawn together to a 
hight. Pierre rose also. Their looks 
clinched. Pierre stretched out his hand. 
“*You are my master at this,” he said. 

The othersmiledsadly. ‘Ihave played 
for the last time. I have not forgotten 
how to win. If I had lost, uncommon 
things had happened. This”—he laid his 
hand on the bundle and gently undid it— 
‘*is my oldest friend, since the warm days 
at Parma . . alldead ... all dead.” 
Out of the velvet wrapping, broidered 
with royal and ducal arms, and rounded 
by a wreath of violets—which the Chief 
Factor looked at. closely—he drew his 
violin. He lifted it reverently to his lips. 





‘* My good Garnerius!” hesaid. ‘‘ Three 
masters played you; but I am chief of 
them all. They had the classic soul, but 
I the romantic heart—les grandes 
Caprices.” His head lifted higher. ‘I 
am the Master Artist of the World. I 
have found the core of Nature. Here in 


.the Nerth is the wonderful soul of things. 


Beyond this, far beyond, where the fool- 
ish think is only inviolate ice, is the first 
song of the Ages, and a very pleasant 
land. I am the lost Master, and I shall 
return, Ishallreturn ... butnotyet... 
not yet.” . . « 

He fetched the instrument to his chin 
with a noble pride. The ugliness of his 
face was almost beautiful now. 

The Chief Factor’s look was fastened 
on him with bewilderment; he was trying 
to remember something; his mind went 
feeling, he knew not why, for a certain 
day, a quarter of a century before, when 
he unpacked a box of books and papers 
from England. Most of them werestill in 
the Fort. The association of this man with 
these things fretted him. 

The Tall Master swung his bow upward, 
but at that instant there came a knock, 
and, in response to a call, Wind Driver 
and Wine Face entered. Wine Face was 
certainly a beautiful girl; and Lazenby 
might well have been pardoned for throw- 
ing in his fate with such a heathen, if he 
despaired of ever seeing England again. 
The Tall Master did not turn toward 
these. The Indians sat gracefully on a 
bearskin befere the fire. The eyes of the 
girl were cast shyly upon the man as he 
stood there unlike an ordinary man; in 
his face a fine hardness and the cold light 
of the North. He suddenly tipped his 
bow upward and brought it down with a 
most delicate crash upon the strings. 
Then softly, slowly, he passed intoa weird 
fantasy. The Indians sat breathless. Upon 
them it acted more impressively than 
upon the others: besides, the player’s eye 
was searching them now; he was playing 
into their very bodies. And they re- 
sponded with some swift shocks of recog- 
nition crossing their faces. Suddenly the 
old Indian sprang up. He thrusthis arms 
out, and made, as‘#f unconsciously, some 
fantastic, yet solemn motions. The player 
smiled in a far-off fashion, and presently 
ran the bow upon the strings in a exqui- 
site cry;and then a beautiful avalanche of 
sound slid from a distance, growing 
nearer and nearer, till it swept through 
the room, and embedded all in its sweet- 
ness. 

At this the old Indian threw himself 
forward at the player’s feet. ‘‘Itis the 
song of the White Weaver, the maker of 
the world—the music from the Hills of 
the Mighty Men. . . I knew it—I 
knew it—but never like that . . . It 
was lost to the world; the wild cry of the 
lofty stars.” . . . His face was wet. 

The girl too had risen. She came for- 
ward as if in a dream, and reverently 
touched the arm of the player, who paused 
now, and was looking at them from under 
his long eyelashes. She said, whisper- 
ingly: ‘‘ Are youaspirit? Do you come 
from the Hills of the Mighty Men?” 

He answered gravely: ‘‘I am no spirit. 
But I have journeyed in the Hills of the 
Mighty Men and along their ancient hunt- 
ing-grounds. This that I have played is 
the ancient music of the world—the music 
of Jubal and his comrades. It comes 
humming from the Poles; it rides laugh- 
ing down the planets; it trembles through 
the snow; it gives joy to the bones of the 
wind. . . . AndIamthe Voice of it,” 
he added; and he drew up his loose, un- 
manageable body till it looked enormous, 
firm and dominant. 

The girl’s fingers ran softly over to his 
breast. ‘‘I will follow you,” she said, 
‘‘when you go again to the Happy Val- 
leys.” 

Down from his brow there swept a 
faint hue of color, and, for a breath, his 
eyes closed tenderly with hers. But he 
straightway gathered back his look again, 
his body shrank, not rudely, from her 
fingers, and he absently said: “I am old 
—in years the father of the world. It isa 
man’s life gone since, at Genoa, she laid 
her fingers on my breast like that. 

These things canbe nomore . , . un- 





til the North hath its summer again; and 


I stand young—the Master—upon the high 
summits of renown.” 

The girl drew slowly back. Lazenby 
was muttering under his breath now; he 
was overwhelmed by this change in Wine 
Face. He had been impressed to awe by 
the Tall Master’s music; but he was piqued, 
and determined not to give in easily. He 
said sneeringly that Maskelyne and Cooke 
in music had come to life, and suggested 
a snake dance. Q 

The Tall Master heard these things, and 
immediately he turned to Lazenby with 
an angry look on his face. His brows 
hung heavily over the dull fire of his eyes; 
his hair itself seemed like Medusa’s, just 
quivering into savage life; the fingers 
spread out white and claw-like upon the 
strings as he curved his violin to his chin, 
whereof it became, as it were, a piece, 
The bow shot out and down upon the in- 
strument with a greatclangor. There 
eddied into a vast arena of sound the 
prodigious elements of war. Torture 
rose from those four immeasurable cords; 
a dreadful dance of death supervened. 

Through the Chief Factor’s mind there 


flashed—tho mechanically, and only to be 


remembered afterward—the words of a 
schoolday poem. It shuttled in and out 
of the music: 
** Wheel the wild dance, 

While lightnings glance, 

And thunders rattle loud, 

And call the brave to bloody grave, 

To sleep without a shroud.” 

The face of the player grew old and 
drawn. Theskin was wrinkled, but shone, 
the hair spread white, the nose almost 
met the chin, the mouth was all malice. 
It was old age with vast power; conquest 
volleyed from the fingers. 

Shon McGann whispered aves, aching 
with the noise; the Factor shuddered to 
his feet; Lazenby winced and drew back 
to the wall, putting his hand before his 
face as tho the sounds were striking him; 
the old Indian covered his head with his 
arms upon the floor. Wine Face knelt, 
her face all gray, her fingers lacing and in- 
terlacing with pain. Only Pierresat with 
masterful stillness, his eyes never moving 
from the face of the player; his arms 
folded; his feet firmly wedded to the floor. 
The sound became incredibly distressing. 
It shocked the flesh and angered the 
nerves. Upon Lazenby it acted singularly. 
He cowered from it; but presently, with 
a madness in his eyes, rushed forward, 
arms outstretched, as tho to seize the in- 
tolerable minstrel. There was a sudden 
pause in the playing; then the room 
quaked with noises, buffeting Lazenby 
into stillness. But the sounds changed 
instantly again, and music of great sweet- 
ness and delight fell about them as in sil- 
ver drops—an enchanting lyric of love. 
Its inexpressible.tenderness subdued La- 
zenby, who, but now, had a _ heart for 
slaughter. He dropped on his knees, 
threw his head into his arms, and sobbed. 
The Tall Master’s fingers crept caressingly 
along one of those heavenly veins of 
sounds, his bow poising softly over it. The 
furthest star seemed singing. 





At dawn the next day the Golden Dogs 
were gathered for war before the Fort. 
Immediately after the sun rose the foe 
were seen gliding darkly out of the hori- 
zon. From another direction came two 
travelers. These also saw ‘the White 
Hands bearing upon the Fort, and hur- 
ried forward. They reached the gates of 
the Fort in good time, and were welcomed. 
One was a chief trader from a fort in the 
West. He was an old man, and had been 
naany years in the service of the H. B. C.; 
and, like Lazenby, had spent his early 
days in London, a connoisseur in all its 
pleasures; the other was a voyageur. They 
had posted on quickly to bring news of 
this crusade of the White Hands. 

The hostile Indians came steadily to 
within a few hundred yards of the Golden 
Dogs. Then they sent a brave to say that 
they had no quarrel with the people of 
the Fort; and that if the Golden Dogs 
came on they would battle with them 
alone; since the time had come for “‘one 
to be as both,” as their Medicine Men had 
declared since the days of the Great Race. 
And this signified that one should destroy 
the other. 

At this all the Golden Dogs ranged into 


line. The sun shone brightly, the long 
hedge of pine woods in the distance caught 
the color of the sky, the flowers of the 
plains showed handsomely as a carpet of 
war. The bodies of the fighters glistened, 
You could see the rise and fall of their 
bare, strenuous chests. They stood as 
their forefathers in battle, almost naked, 
with crested heads, gleaming ax, scalp- 
knife, and bows and arrows. At first 
there was the threatening rustle of prepa- 
ration; then a great stillness came and 
stayed for a moment; after which, all at 
once, there sped through the air a big 
shout of battle, and the innumerable 
twang of flying arrows; and the opposing 
hosts ran upon each other. 

Pierre and Shon’ McGann, watching 
from the Fort, cried out with excitement: 

** Divils, me darlin’ !” called Shon, ‘‘are 
we gluin’ our eyes to a chink in the wall, 
whin the tangle of battle goes on beyand ? 
Bedad, P’li not stand it! Look at them 
twistin’ the neck o’ war! Open the gates, 
open the gates! say I, and let us have play 
with our guns!” 

*‘Hush! Mon Dieu!” interrupted Pierre., 
‘Look! The Tall Master!” 

None at the Fort had seen the Tall 
Master since the night before. Now he 
was covering the space between the walls 
and the battle, his hair streaming behind 
him. 

When he came near to the vortex of 
fight he raised his violin to his chin, and 
instantly a wild, sweet call penetrated the 
immense uproar. The Call filled it, 
drained through it, wrapped it, overcame 
it; so that it sank away at last like the 
outwash of an exhausted tide; the weft 
of battle stayed unfinished in the loom. 

Then from the Indian lodges came the 
women and children. They drew near to 
the unearthly luxury of that Call, now 
lilting with an unbounded joy. Battle- 
axes fell to the ground ;the warriors quieted 
even where they stood locked with their 
foes. The Tall Master now drew away 
from them, facing the north and west. 
That ineffable Call drew them after him 
with grave joy; and they brought their 
dead and wounded along. The women 
and children glided in among the men and 
followed them. Presently one girl ran 
away from the rest and came close into 
the great leader's footsteps. 

At that instant, Lazenby, from the 
wall of the Fort, cried out madly, sprang 
down, opened the gates and rushed toward 
the girl, crying, ‘‘Wine Face! Wine 
Face!” 

She did not look behind. But he came 
close to her and caught her by the waist. 
“*Come back! Come back! O my love, 
come back!” he urged; but she pushed 
him gently from her. 

‘*Hush! Hush!’ she said. ‘‘We are 
going to.the Happy Valleys. Don’t you 
hear him calling ?” . And Lazenby 
fell back. 

The Tall Master was now playing a 
wonderful thing, half dance, half carni- 
val, but with that Call still beating 
through it. They were passing the Fort 
atanangle. All within issued forth to 
see. Suddenly the old trader who had 
come that morning started forward with 
a cry, then stood still. He caught the 
Chief Factor’s arm, but he seemed unable 
to speak yet; his eyes were fastened upon 
the player. 

The procession passed the empty lodges, 
leaving the ground strewn with their 
Weapons; and not one of their number 
stayed behind. They passed away toward 
the high hills of the northwest—beautiful, 
austere barriers. 

Still the trader gazed, and was pale and 
trembled. They watched long. The 
throng of pilgrims grew a vague mass; no 
longer an army of individuals; and the 
music came floating back with distant 
charm. At last the old man found voice. 
** My God! it is’— 

The Chief Factor touched his arm, in- 
terrupting him, and drew a picture from 
his pocket—one but just now taken frem 
that musty pile of books received so many 
years before. He showed it to the old 
man. 

‘“* Yes, yes,” said the other, ‘ that is he. 

And the world buried him forty 
years ago!” 





Pierre, standing near, added with soft 
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world. Heis a superb gamester . . . 
@ grand comrade!” 

The music came waving back upon 
them delicately; but the pilgrims were 
fading from view. 

Scon the watchers were alone with the 
glowing day. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


REVERSAL. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


““WHENCE wert thou, Spirit?’ Swift as 
darting flame, 
His memory backward sped to earthly wo: 
** And thou, his friend beloved?” Answer 
came: 
“‘T was his mortal foe.”’ 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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THE WOODEN OSTRICH. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ROGER MILEs. 











BY THEOPHILE D’ABRI. 





I HAD long noticed at the house of one of 
my friends, Gérard de Vainer, a collect- 
or of exquisite taste, an object whose 
commonplace subject and rude form 
scarcely entitled it to rank among works 
of genius. 

In full sight, on an étagére loaded with 
art treasures, between one of Barye’s* 
marvelous bronzes and a vase in the pure 
style of Benvenuto Cellini,+ was a little 
wooden ostrich roughly cut out, its long 
neck attached tothe body by a peg, so 
that the head could be taken off; ina 
word, a child’s plaything; one of those 
cheap toys which a mother puts swim- 
ming in baby’s bathtub to coax baby to 
take the bath. 

Without questioning my friend I pon- 
dered why this odd creature, which re- 
sembled a turkey as much as an ostrich, 
was allowed a place in a coliection of rare 


porcelaitis, bronzes, ivories, stones and. 


other curiosities. It was 
mystery. What w 
souvenir of a chi 
one of those I little beings who leave, 
when their fragile clay is broken, wounds 
which. nothing can_heal? 

It could only be the object of a friendly 
jest; the gift, perhaps, of some delicate 
hand or an occasion of festivity; one of 
those nothings which may retain interest 
for a time because they preserve the 
memory of past days and leave a philo- 
sophic, if not a melancholy, impression of 
their rapid passage. It could be nothing 
more. Gérard had too much feeling in 
the matter of art; his ideas in the arrange- 
ment of his home were too uncompromis- 
ing to accord to a rude toy the company 
of the masterpieces of genius unless there 
were some strong motive. 

Certainly there was a mystery. Chance 
revealed it. 

One morning, the 23d of a recent Febru- 
ary, I went into his house without being 
announced, 

He was standing before the étagére and 
had just placed a bouquet of violets under 
the head of the wooden ostrich. On see- 
ing me, the color mounted to his cheeks. 

Then, scarcely turning round, he told 
me its story. 










“This is my birthday. Every year, at 
this time, I bring to my wooden ostrich— 
for it is an ostrich—a little two-sous 
bouquet. Ileave it there until evening. 
The poor violets recall a memory far dis- 
tant, but very vivid. 

** When I was a child my immediate re- 
lations were numerous. I was spoiled by 
their blindness. My birthday was the sig- 
nal for a shower, from all directions, of 
those charming and costly playthings 
which artisans know how to contrive so 
well for the pleasure of children. 

“On completing my sixth year I was 
particularly favored and felt excessively 
smart. There were forts, and cannon, and 
troopers who could be taken off their 
horses; drawbridges’ raised by little 
chains; merry-andrews, larger than I, 
dressed in brighi-colored satin, decked on 

* Antoine Louis Barye, born 179; died_ 1875, a collec- 


tion of whose works was placed on exhibition in New 
York City in the autamn of 1888, 


+ Benvenvto Cellini, of the golden age of Italian 
art, was the author of some large groups, but is best 
known for his consummate skill in engraving and 
ohasing small works in metal. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
irony: “‘There are strange things in the 


the hands and feet with noisy little bells, 
and furnished with a sprmg which opened 
the mouth and made a noise as if talking 
through the nose; a gun which seemed to 
me a real gun; a saber whose point 1 
thought too dull, tho I admired the. han- 
dle with its plates of opalescent pearl; and 
various other toys, including this shape- 
less ostrich. 

“In the evening, when all the members 
of the family were gathered, I made a 
veritable exhibition of the multitude of 
my presents, explaining enthusiastically 
the pleasure I received from each. Like 
all spoiled children, unjust if not wicked 
in my selfishness, I was not satisfied with- 
out exacting the undivided attention of 
the company. 

“Overcome by the excitement and 
moved by some sudden evil impulse, I 
took advantage of a moment of silence to 
show the wooden ostrich, and said, with 
an irony more inconsiderate than ungrate- 
ful: 

‘*** There! To-morrow I'll give it to Hon- 
orine (my bonne: te light the fire.’ 

“They smiled. They dared not laugh. 
Some of them acted as tho they hadn’t 
heard me. It was an old aunt who had 
brought me the horrible bird, and they 
knew that, to the poor woman, every ex- 
penditure must be a sacrifice. Form- 
erly, rich, she had been ruined by a 
rascally husband, and during her long 
widowhood the wolf had more than 
once shown his face at her door. How- 
ever she loved me with all her 
heart: she had been careful not to forget 
my birthday. She had come on foot, 
with the plaything, in cold, snowy 
ee his was the way I thanked 

er! 

““Scarcely had I let the abominable 
words escape my lips and thrown a rather 
insolent look at the old lady, when I was 
smitten withremorse. Her pale face was 
lowered in sadness; her wrinkled hands 
pressed together distressfully. I ran and 

into hey “arms, which were opened 
* I kissed her: olst 4, 
er-chee 





Tea - 

face. And the poor 
aunt, whom I had just treated so badly, 
pressed me to her heart, and, kissing me, 
repeated tenderly: 

*** How good you are, my Gérard!” 

** All the déther playthings have been 
broken or lost; but I have kept the wooden 
ostrich. During the ten years since my 
aunt died, I have not let a birthday pass 
without putting a bunch of violets by this 
souvenir of my childhood. 

“It seems to me that I yet hear her 
voice: 

*** How good you are, my Gérard!’ 

**No! Iam not d; but I have learn- 
ed how terrible children are in their unre- 
strained freedom. I have learned how I 
wounded the old aunt in ber tenderness 
and self-respect; and from the niche 
where she is now concealed in eternal 
serenity, beyond the skies, she holds con- 
verse with me. We read Soanbes again 
that distant page of our familiar life, and 
this homely plaything is the medium of 
our confidences. So it assumes beauty in 
my eyes, and its sight makes my heart 
beat with sweet emotion.” 





Gérard ceased. He wiped the tears 
from his cheeks. I held owt my hand, 
which he pressed with ardor. And now, 
on the 23d of February, it is not one, but 
two bouquets of violets, on which sleeps 
the little wooden ostrich. 


New YORE Ciry. 





THE STREAMLET’S SONG. 
BY D. A. MACKELLAR. 


WHAT do you think, 
One summer day, 
Lalage heard 
The streamlet say? 
**Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
Laugh and play!” 
Lalage heard 
The streamlet say. 





Over the stones, 
In shadow and sun, 
Lalage saw 
The streamlet run; 
And, running, it seemed 
To laugh and say: 
“Laugh, little Lalage, 
Laugh and play!” 


And Lalage asks 
Whether Mamma knows 
If the stream sings that 
Wherever it flows; 
If all little girls 
Hear the streamlet say: 
“Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
Laugh and play.” 
BRookix, N. Y. 










‘THE CONSERVATIVE MAGPIE. 
BY ARTHUR H. SMITH. 


In the prefecture of Huaining Fu, in 
the district of Puchih Hsien, lived a 
Magpie. True, he was young, but he was 
very intelligent; and in the magpie ex- 
aminations he had come off so well 
as to be ready to take command of any 
gathering of magpies that might be as- 
sembled for any purpose whatsoever. 

It was at this time that a circumstance 
attracted his attention which he had either 
never noticed at all before, or only ata 
distance. A family of ‘Foreign Devils” 
had moved into the neighborhood, from 
nobody knows where, for nobody knows 
what, and they had even gone so far as to 
build two or three houses, as if the whole 
country belonged to them, to do as they 
pleased with. Altho not so very unlike 
some Chinese dwellings, these buildings 
had something lacking in all well-regu- 
lated Chinese houses—they had huge 
windows filled with panes of glass, which 
the young Magpie had never seen before, 
and which when he had seen he did not 
at all like. Now that he had become such 
a grand person he felt that this state of 
things was not to be endured. Accord- 
ingly he collected as many of his comrades 
as he could, and cawed to them his view. 
**Are we toallow these people to come 
here,” said he, ‘‘to build their horrid struc- 
tures right before our eyes, insulting our 
native houses, as if they were not good 
enough for them, and nothing be done 
about it?” 

To this the other magpies cawed back 
that they had not been at home when the 
building went on, or it would have been 
stopped; and that the work seemed to 
have been carried on under some kind of 
permission from the Emperor, so that 
common people could not well stop it. 
To this the excited Magpie replied by call- 
: em cowards, and said that his com- 
fohs had been spoiled by “‘ foreign sil- 
ye” ‘The frequent talks about this ques- 
tii always broke up in quarrels, and at 
last .he Magpie resolved that he would 
discuss the matter no more. It was now 


time to act. He clearly saw that the most ' 


hated paris of the horrid new houses were 
the glass windows, and these he deter- 
mined to attack. This he did for a long 
time with a great deal of zeal and fury, 
using his beak as a hammer. 

The small boy who usually sat in the 
front room during the forenoons, work- 
ing over sums that would not come out 
right, was a good deal disturbed by a 
sound of distant tapping, and wondered 
what it was; and he often went on tiptoe 
to see, till he was quite sure that it was 
nothing but a magpie. trying to get into 
the cellar through the glass window. 
‘* Why doesn’t he come in through that 
broken pane?” he asked of his papa. But 
his papa did not know. , 

The degraded Chinaman who cracked 
coal in the cellar for the foreigner, put 
up a scarecrow outside the window to 
frighten away the Magpie. But the latter 
only laughed at it, perched upon it, and 
at last kicked it over. Then the Magpie 
was more triumphant than ever. He 
was more than a match for the invader! 

So he left the basement and boldly at- 
tacked the main windows on the ground 
floor, where his furious tapping drowned 
the sound of conversation, and rose shrill 
over the steady click of the typewriter. 
This had gone on for some weeks, when 
the Chinaman who cracked coal stole 
upstairs one day and crept into the room 
which with beak and claw the Magpie 
was attacking. The man fastened a 
stout cord to the half-opened blind of the 
window, and then he quietly waited. 
Soon the attack was renewed with fresh 
spirit, and then that man did a cruel deed. 
He suddenly pulled the string and caused 
the blind to hit the body of the Magpie 
with so much violence, that the bird fell 
to the ground dead. 

Then the little foreign boy, who had 
completely stopped his sums while this 
was going on, gathered up the remains of 
the bird, and hurried with them to the 
foreign doctor, who has to try and patch 
up so many people that are badly hurt. 
But the doctor only laughed, and said 
that the Magpie was ‘‘done for.” I am 
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afraid that he also added that he had 
‘* gone where the woodbine twineth,” and 
other expressions which no well-educated 
physician ought to use. But he said, 
that tho he could not cure the Magpie, he 
could do the next best thing. he could 
stuff him. Now this was not what the 
Magpie really wanted at all; but it was 
all that fate had in store for him. For the 
doctor took the insides of that Magpie, 
and I do not know what he did with them 
except that he used them as samples for 
his class in the college, and he put some- 
thing into the Magpie which was never 
there before. But the result was, that 
this Magpie, like all the rest, only in a 
more aggravated manner ‘“‘ gave into for- 
eign customs,” the very thing with which 
he had found so much fault in others. 
And then he was fastened to a stick and 
deposited in the very window which he 
had tried to break in! 

And now, when the @hinese children 
are running by, they catch sight of this 
tame Magpie sitting there so quiet and 
gentle, and wonder what it means. Then 
the sister of the little boy explains to 
them that this was a Magpie who waged 
war on Western manners. Those that do 
so always get the worst of it in the end, 
however successful they may seem to be 
for the time. 

P’ANG CHUANG, SHANTUNG, CHINA. 





PEBBLES. 


....Country Child (who sees no novelty 
in a park): ‘“‘ What is all this grass for?”’ 
City Child: “That is to keep off of.”— 
Good News 


.... Visitor (at seaside boarding house): 
“T say, landlord, your food is worse than it 
was last year,’”’ Landlord: ‘Impossible, 
sir!’’—Tit-Bits. 


..-.Good Reason.—She: ‘‘That odious 
Mrs. Newritch seems to think more of her 
dog than of her boy.” He: ‘‘Oh, well, the 
dog has a pedigree.”’—Life. 


.... Little Sadie: ‘‘Oh, Uncle Harry, Miss 
Brown and Mr. Swift are in the parlor, and 
she has her head on his shoulder.”” Uncle 
Harry: “ That’s all right. She has a lien 
on him.” —Puwek. 


.... Mistress (finding visitor in kitchen): 
““Who is this, Mary?” Mary (confused): 
“My b-brother, m’m.” Mistress (suspi- 
ciously): “‘ You’re not much alike.” Mary 
(stammering apologetically): ‘‘We were, 
m’m; but he’s just had his beard shaved off, 
and that makes him look different, m’m.”’— 
Pick Me Up. 


....Perils of the Hunt on Long Island.— 
“Tt was verwy annoying,” said the fox- 
hunter. ‘The dogs, as we got well along, 
caught scent of Huntah’s Point; and, 
weally, our whole party, before we knew it, 
had wun down a beastly soap factory. I 
had Lord Fitzboodle, of England, with us, 
and it was terwibly mortifying.’’—Puck. 


...-A little girl had been guilty of some 
bit of naughtiness, and her mother sternly 
told her to go into her chamber and ask 
God to forgive her. She did so reluctantly, 
but came out presently with a triumphant 
air. ‘“‘ Well, Mary, did you ask God to for- 
give you?” ‘Yes, I did,” she answered; 
“and God said, ‘Don’t mention it. Miss 
Perkins.’ ’—Christian Register. 


...““I met two nice gentlemen on the 
car yesterday,’’ said Miss Esmeralda to 
Dudley. ‘‘What did they say?” ‘They 
didn’t say anything. There was one on my 
right and one on my left. When I got up 
to get off the car, they bowed.” “ They 
bowed, did they? Well, they are rascals.” 
“ How do you know? You didn’t see them.” 
“T know that right and left bowers are 
knaves.”’—Texas Siftings. 





...A man recently from Iowa, says that 
he saw a farmer standing at the foot of an 
enormous cornstalk. ‘How big is your 
corn?” asked the stranger. ‘* 1 don’t know,” 
answered the farmer; “‘Isent one of my 
boys up to see a little while ago, and I’m 
worried to death about him.” ‘‘ How so? 
Can’t he get back?” ‘‘No; that’s the trou- 
ble. The cornstalk’s growin’ up faster 
than he can climb down?’’—Washington 
Star. 


.... Little Carrie was somewhat surprised, 
upon looking into the hen’s nest, to find a 
porcelain egg in it. The next morning the 
hen deft hér nest, cackling loudly over a 
new achievement. Carrie secured the egg, 
brought it to her mother, and said: “ That 
old hen’s a silly thing. Just listen to her 
cackling all over the yard! Why, yesterday 
she laid a door-knob, and didn’t make half 
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so much fuss about it!’—Kate Field’s 


Washington. 


_ ....Ata recent lecture on temperance, in 

New England town, the Reverend speaker 
said: “Ladies and gentlemen you must be 
as bold and as courageous as David was 
when he went forth to slay the giant 
Goliath.” Raising his voice, he added: 
“David took a sling and—[great laughter] 
“as you must—every one of you [continued 
laughter]. ‘‘ Yes, I say, ladies and gentle- 
men, let all, young and old, take a sling 
and’”’—[uproarious shouts and clapping of 
bands, when a seedy-looking man on the 
back seat shouted: ‘‘Good!’’] 

..-- This has been a season of hailstones, 
and the editor has been keeping tally on the 
largest specimens. - Two days ago a farmer 
came clanking into the office and paid his 
subscription. ‘Is’pose,” hesaid, solemnly, 
“that you wouldn’t object to an item of 
news on the hail question?’ ‘Not much,” 
responded the editor, encouragingly, as he 
reached for pencil and paper. “Thought 
not,” commented tlie farmer. ‘“ What have 
you got?” inquired the editor. ‘Eighteen 
pullets,” said the farmer, warily, ‘‘that 
lays eggs as large as hailstones,” and out 
he went, chuckling.—Detroit Free Press. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
Oo 





* 


col fScoeoo°o 
coSScoe ooo oO 
x ** * xe eH HH 
col fSeoeoeo eo eo 8o 
CoS Soeoe eo 8 


* 

The eleven words are in Latin. 

The central letters downward spell the 
name of a leading paper in New York. 

1. Plural number of a noun of third de- 
clension—a winged creature. 

2. First person of a verb of the second 
conjugation—to give counsel. 

8, An adverb—present time. 

4, An adverb—frequently. 

5. Preposition—above. 

6. Verb of first conjugation—desire. 

7. Verb of third conjugationu—arrived. 

8 A noun of fifth declension—meaning 
faith. 

9. Verb of second conjugation—wait for. 

10. An adverb of quantity. 

ll, Adjective of third declension—not 
young. ALICE R. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 

I begin “‘R. A. T.—rat.” 
Date it sunset. 
. Philip had ale. 
. Scan dolt. 
. A rut alias. 
. O! nine mats. 


F orm WO we 


M. G. B. 
DIAMONDS AND DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


* * 
* © ® *& * & 
* * & & eR & HE RH HR 
*-*% * & & 
% * 
* 000 0# 
*o0ooQo008 «w 
2 @ @ @s 
* 0 0 0 0 * 
* 0 0 O O* 
* 0 0 0 O * 
* 0 0 0 O* 
* 0 0 O 0 *# 


Left-hand diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, 
for; 3, an ice-cream shape; 4, abbreviation 
of a month. 5, a consonant, 

Right-hand diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, 
a tribe of Indians; 3, smaller than a rock; 4, 
close; 5, a vowel. 

Double acrostic: 1, Departed by sea; 2, 
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flowing in; 8, to play in water 4, an estate 
limited as to descent; 5, a small insect; 6, 
neutralizes acids; 7, to hearken; 8, crying 
like a rook. 

The primals belong to the left-hand 
square; the finals to the right-hand square. 


DIAMOND IN DIAMOND. 
* 


* ©0O6oC6906 


Diamond in center: 1, A vowel; 2, a rude 
dwelling place; 3, anything; 4, definite ar- 
ticle; 5, a substantive. 

Outside diamond, only reading across: 
1, A consonant; 2, a flap; 3, closes; 4, proud; 
5, not the same; 6, a disease of the eye; 7, a 
vowel. 


CENTRAL SQUARE WORD. 


* abe + 
* * g 
* * *% 
* * 
% * & & & * * * 
* * 
* * * 
* * * 
* * * 


Square word: 1, A pronoun; 2, an abbre- 
-viation of a pagan; 3, part of the body. 

Middle word down: Look toward the 
place of happiness. 

Across the middle: Those who are pre- 


Right-hand diagonal: Disagreement. 
Left-hand diagonal: Avoid fear. 


THREE UNITED SQUARES. 


a * 
eS ee 
* & 
2 % 
es 
* & * 
* 2 © 
* * & 
* © 


Upper square: 1, An exclamation; 2, an 
animal; 8, nevertheless. 
Midide: 1, A metal; 2, a promise to pay; 3, 
a female recluse. 
Lower: 1,A poetical effusion; 2, a small 
cube to play with; 3, a fish. 
The words through the whole, a useful 
oil. 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Dalton 
i 
eRe He € 
Ute HH 
*HeEK ERE 
HRHeHeHE*E 
*H% He € 


Elgin 


1. Dalton. 2. Belonging to the throat. 3. 
A white metal. 4. Spoken. 5. A resinous 
substance. 6. A small Chinese boat. 7. A 
roll of jurors names. 8. Elgin. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 28Tu. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE, 
, a fae ee 
Paya 
BuR 
MoO 
J oN 


TWELVE HIDDEN ANIMALS. 
1, Dog; 2, rat; 3, camel; 4, mouse; 5, mon- 
key; 6, calf; 7, goat; 8, lamb; 9, bear; 10, 
cat; 11, fox; 12, lion. 
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The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in 
TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. 


ition to the face. 


COMPLEXION 


BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and 
powders, but can only be removed permanent- 
ly by the Toilet Mask. By its use every kind 
of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanishes 
from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant 
and beautiful. 
saves its user money. It prevents and RE- 
MOVES WRINKLES, andis both a complex- 
ion preserver and beautifier. Famous society 
"y) p) ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. 


It is harmless, costs little, and 


VALU- 


ABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with 
proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 


1170 Broadway, New York. 
Apply for pamphlet Now while you have our address 
before you, and please mention this paper. 





BAILEY’S RUBBER 





HEEL CUSHION 


gives elasticity and ease to every step taken by 
the wearer. It breaks the shock or jarring of the 
body when walking, and is particularly adapted to 
all who are obliged to be on their feet. To those suf- 
fering from Spinal, Kidney, Rheumatic, and 
Nervous Affections, it will be found a great 
relief. The rubber with its annular projections is as 
soft as velvet, thoroughly vulcanized, -always elas- 
tic, leather-covered next to the foot, and can be in- 
stantly adjusted inside of the boot, directly under 
the heel. All sizes, 25 cents per pair, mailed 
upon receipt of price. At all dealers. 


What People Say Who Wear Them: 
“*Send six pairs more; they are a grand success.” 
“Entirely satisfactory; send four pairs more.” 
“They give instant relief; send me three pairs 

more.” 
Endorsed by physicians for nervous troubles. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 


22 Boylston Street, Bostcn, Mass. 
Everything in Rubber Goods. Catalogue mailed free. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
fy ae ae Ss 4 t to all oe mag hay we 
upon the rece e 

DUNN, 33 Ss Levington Ave., Sor. Soh Ste N. Y. 


45 to One. 


45 lbs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour's 
Chicago) Extract of Beef. 

here are many ways of using 
Armour's Extract. Our little 
Cook Book explains several. 
We mail it free. 


_ Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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crack off, smut or crock by Nota varnish 
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One of the 1emarkable fea- 
tures of these waters is the 
amount of KREE CARBONIC 
ACID GAS they contain, the 
bubbling of which can be heard 
many feetaway. A glass full of 
water dipped from the spring 
has ALL THE EFFERVES. 
CENCE of the best brands of 
champagne. Herein lies its 
GREAT VIRTUE AS A 
panes WATER. 


at pation gSerwencence, mesetnet 

ee nnaera TM and ret GES. 
ae NT bathed Bete and remedy for I INDIGES- 
, and asa curative for many 


5 ee for Family, Club and Restaurant 
use. Address for literature, 


Manitou Mineral Water Oo., Manitou Springs, Colo. 
Sold by all first-class groceries. Also by all druggists. 








BEST POLISH IN THE WORLO. 






00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Examels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass 

with every pur 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 











For Catalogue & Prices ot * Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, eteries, Farms 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F’G ©O.. Beaver Falls, Pa- 
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GOOD FRIENDS. 


HE “INDEPENDENT” recommends us as 
Merchant Tailors and Clothiers, for they 

know by experience our ability and standing. 
It is said that our names gives the best and 
most for your money in trade values. This 
is probably true, for 36 years’ experience in 
one business should warrant a good reputa- 
tion aud afford choice and satisfaction to 
every patron. In fact, a short visit to our 
store will educate and’ equi any gentleman 
a esires to dress properly and economi- 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
TAILOR, CLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 
245 BROADWAY, j OPPOSITE. 


(CITY HALL PARK.f 
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Worcester Chemical Compartment Fire Pail Co, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





nd 
I LINCOLN, Treas- 


Send 1 for circulars » LE 
urer, Worcester. Mas 





Painted, and 


Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 





: SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Made from 


If you are building a new house, remodeling er 
about to re-cove: an.old one, and want a roof-covering 
superior to any y ou have ever used, and at a moderate 
cost, write for our prices and catalogue * *J,” which 
shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 
Shingles we make. 

he National Sheet Metal Reefug Ce.. 
No. 9 Cliff St., New York City. 


PAIN Trcdrs 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
the = of i other paint, and will last four or five 
times long: Beeeiy nectul for any iron work. Send for 
cireularee ‘Jos. IXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. - 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P. H. McCANN, Proprieter. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 














DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
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Weekly Market Beview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, July 28th, 1892.1 

SUGAR.—Raw, in better demand and steadily 
held. Refined, in moderate demand, at quoted 
prices; cut loaf, 4 15-16@5%c.; crushed, 415-16 
@5%c.; powdered, 4 11-16@4%c.; granulated, 
4 5-16@44c.; Mould “ A,” 4 7-16@4 9-16c.; Co- 
lumbia, “ A,” 4 1-16@4 3-16c. 


TEA.—Japan, 15@30c.; Formosa, 214¢@4Aic.; 
Fuhchesu, 18@28%c.; Amov, 15@15Ke. 

COFFEE.—Java, 2714@29c.; Mocha, 224@24c.; 
Maracaibo, 14@22\%c.; Brazil, 12}g@l4c.; La- 
guayra, 164@2Ic. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork is in slow demand, but 
prices are steady, with mess quoted at $12.75 
@13 for old; short clear, $15@17; family, $16:50 
@17.50; extra prime, $12.50@13.50; Beef dull and 
unchanged; city extra, India mess, quoted at 
$12.30@13.50; family, $9@10; packet, $6.50@8.50. 
Beef hams steady and quiet at $17. Cut meats 
are nearly unchanged. Pickled bellies, 9c.; 
pickled hams, 1244@l8c.; smoked, 18@13%c.; 
pickled shoulders, 734c.: smoked, 734c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—City dressed beef a 
little firm at 64g@8\éc. for common to prime native 
sides. Dressed calves slow for common dressed 
quality. Country dressed veals, 6@8}¢c.; small 
calves, 4@5c., city dressed veals, 746@lic. Dressed 
mutton slow but steady, at8@10c., with some in- 
ferior stock selling as low as 7c.: dressed lambs 
unchanged, at 9@12c. Country dressed hogs in 
light supply and in little demand. They are 
steady at 8@9c. for medium to light. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—City mill has sold more 
freely this week, and winter straights have had 
a moderate export inquiry; but otherwise the 
dealings have been comparatively light, nd no 
material changes have been made in prices 
General quotations: are: City mill, West Indies» 
$4.30@4.45; patents, $4.4024.75; Minnesota spring 
wheat, low extra, $2.15@3.15; clear, $2.10@3.65; 
common to fancy, pw 6 40; Fancy, $4.65 @4,75. 
Rye flour steady, at_$3.75@3.85. letnmeal in 
light demand, with Yellow Western at $2.80@ 
3.15: Brandywine, 33.25. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The extreme heat 
of the week has had a Sopening Saieeee upon 
the butter market, and trade has been much 
quieter. Receipts have been heavy under the 
stimulus of ey 7 prices, and goods have been 
stored freely. Noone has been willing to make 
concessions for large sales, and the business has 
all been in @ quiet way. ‘Strictly first-class but- 
ed is not plentiful,and this can command the 

hest rates. Next week fancy fresh creamery 
wit probably run off in ay , and the present 
supply generally sells as high as 22}¢c. Firsts 
are goiug smoothly at 20@2ic., but the grades 
from 2c. downward are dragging. Sour or 
ng’ | butter especially has a hard time to 
S State creamery in tubs are quoted a 
22/4c., and poor State dairy does not exceed 
Tans Choice imitation brings 18@19c., and 
Western factory 17@18c. Cheese has moved 
easier and prices have advanced slightly. The 
mid-week steamers took a considerable Pay 4 
for foreign ports. Fancy colored sold for 9@ 
94c., and faucy white about 844c. Other grades 
weer in less demand, altho the best of part skims 
sold at “c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry con- 
tinues to arrive in moderate lots, but high prices 
have cut down the demand, and business is ve 
quiet. Fancy fowls sell at 14@144¢c., and small 
Southern chickens go at 14c.,and choice Western 
reach 15@i7c. A few fine Jersey ones are held 
at 18c. There has been agood market for eased 
poultry, and fowls have advanced to 13t¢c., 
while a few reach l4c. But dealers generally 
sell their cold storage goods rather than pay l4c. 
Spring chickens are in fair Somane, at 19@ 
28c. for extra choice, and 16@20c. for Western 
dr pe picked and scaided. The hot weather has 

ected the egg market, as holders have been 
anxious to sell, and prices have been forced 
down nearly yoc. ‘here is a surplus of stock on 
hand for hot weather. Best State and Penna 
eggs sell fur 17@174¢c., and Western from 16@ 
1654c. per doz. 


GREEN VEGETABLES.—The vegetable mar- 
ke; does not change much, except that new ar- 
ticles appear each week, and old ones gradually 
disappear. Prices are very low for everything, 
and market gardeners do not make large profits. 
All the Atlantic coast line is competing in vege- 
tables, and everything is consequently forced 
down to the lowest figures. L. I. potatoes are in 
good demand at $1.62@1.75, when sold in bulk. 
Sweet potatoes are dull, except choice ones. 
Onions are quiet, but choice lotsof Eastern shore 
bring $2@2.50 per bbl. Tomatoes are plenty, but 
not very good. Fine Jersey ones bring $1@1.W 
per bush. crate. Large receipts of — 
make them cheap at 75c. per box. 
bages are $2@4 per 100; Hackensack corn, sia. 30 
per 100; other grades iess: L. I. peas, $1 per bag; 
L. L. suring earns 50c. per bag; L. 1. yellow and 
white squash, 75c.@$l per bbi. Native preg is 
‘good at $2 per doz. bunches. Radishes are 
per doz. bunches; lettuce, 30c. per doz.; ee 
5c. per box; native caulitlowers, $2 per "d0z.; an 
beets, 50s. per vox. 


GREEN FRUITS AND BERRIES.—The fruit 
trade is‘simiiar to the vegetable. Prices are so 
low that producers are complaining. Great 
quantities of inferior fruit sell at less than 
cost price, but :ancy fruit gives good profit to 
the growers. G fresh apples sell trom $1 to 
$2.25 per bbl.; Southern Le wonte pears are bet- 
ter at $3@4 per bbl; fine Ga. Bartletts brin $3 
per case. Ga. peaches are poor and plentiful, 
but the extra good ones reach $2@2.75 per case. 
A few Md. and Delaware peaches sell f for $1.50 
@1.% per crate. Southern grapes are poor, but 
fancy svock are from 18 to 20c. per Bb, and the 
N. C, Champions 50.@80c. per basxet. All berries 
are in light supply, and good ones bring good 
prices. best Mountain eee ter oi “oy $1.25 
per box; raspberries, 6 @8c. pe t; goose- 
berries, 7c. per qt.; Black berriee. i vale per, qt.; 
currants, 8c. per qt.; muskmelons, Wc.@$3.50 per 
bbl.; watermelons, 3802 per 100. 





CORN AND GRAIN.—With the exception of 
slight fluctuations from day to day caused by 
—_ and rish movements there is no 

ge — jast week in the grain market. 
Ungreden ring and wines red wheat is quoted 
at ore: 0.1 hard at 9246c.; No. 1 Northern, 


prices. Fancy hay, 85@90c., and other 
| ens 75c. down Le f Long 
at 55c,, and os and wheat straw at 


THE 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


A BOTANICAL GARDEN FOR 
NEW YORK. 


BY L. J. VANCE. 





THE article on ‘‘ The Missouri Botanical 
Garden ” in THE INDEPENDENT of July 14th, 
directs attention once more to the progress 
and popularity ofa public pleasure ground 
in a large city. Mr. Reeve’s account of the 
Shaw Gardens is peculiarly interesting to 
us at this time, for many of his strong 
points re-enforce the arguments of those who 
have labored long and faithfully to estab- 
lish a botanical garden in New York. What 
he says of the public pleasure grounds in 
St. Louis will apply with equal force and 
effect to the proposed garden, which we all 
hope soon to see andenjoy at Bronx Park. 

Under the able direction of Professor Tre- 
lease, whom we remember as a classmate, 
the Shaw Garden has become the head- 
quarters of botanical information in the 
West—in brief, a place fur the collection, 
the cultivation and the study of the flora 
aud fauna of this continent. Thus, the 
garden has a scientific and educational 
value. Besides, it is a resort; indeed, the 
most popular resort in St. Louis. Thither 
the people flock in great numbers for plea- 
sure and recreation. 

Here in New York we have been ten years 
or more trying to establish such a garden 
as a private citizen of St. Louis founded, 
unaided and alone. Many efforts have been 
made by public-spirited persons, several 
public meetings have been held, and a great 
deal has been written and printed, but all 
without much result. So that to-day, we 
are not sure that New York will have a 
botanical garden before the twentieth 
century. 

I think it was some five or six years ago 
when the subject was discussed by the 
Torrey Botanical Club. Later on the Club 
held several meetings; and, about three 
years ago,a committee was appointed to 
push the matter in earnest. 

The first thing the committee did was to 
secure the co-operation of the Park Board, 
following the example of the founders of 
the Museums of Art and of Natural His- 
tory. The Park Commissioners passed a 
resolution in which adequate space was 
guaranteed, provided any individual or as- 
sociation furnished sufficient means for the 
establishment of such a garden. 

The next step was to draw up an act of 
incorporation for the garden. It was de- 
cided to combine two features: first, the 
garden was to be an attractive pleasure 
ground for the people; and secondly, it was 
to bea scientific institution. And so, in 
March, 1891, ‘‘a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a botanical garden and museum 
and aboretum in Bronx Park, New York,” 
was introduced, passed, and became a law. 

The Bronx Park was selected as the site 
of the garden after severai locations had 
been visited and considered. This park is a 
place of exceeding natural beauty; itis well 
watered by the Bronx River; it is broken 
by a fine ravine; it has protecting woods 
and rolling grounds. Altogether, the Bronx 
Park invites the ingenuity of the landscape 
gardener and florist. It is proposed to use 
250 acres for the garden, and that is more 
than the magnificent Kew Gardens near 
London, or the beautiful Jardine des 
Plantes in Paris, cover. 

Now, there is no good reason why New 
York should not have a botanic®l garden 
worthy of its future glory and coming fame. 
The people of the metropolis should have a 
pleasure ground such as the people of 
every large city in Europe enjoy. There are 
botanical gardens for the people in Berlin, 
Vienna, Geneva, Rome, Florence, Padua and 
St. Petersburg. Even in Australia there 
are two botanical gardens—at Sydney and 
at Melbourpve. The one at Melbourne is 
laid out on a grand scale, and the display 
of flowers, shrubs and trees covers over 200 
acres. 

The mere presence of a botanical garden 
in New York would be of great practical 
benefit and lasting good. Such an estab- 
lishment would have, of course, an educa- 
tional and scientific value. It would be the 
center of floral and botanical information 
in the East, just as the Shaw Garden is the 
headquarters in the West. Moreover, it 
should become an institution where any 

person might receive instruction in any 
branch or department of botany. The only 
other botanical garden of any size in the 
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pleasure-ground for the people. 

Why, then, should the metropolis be with- 
out even an apology for a botanical gar- 
den? 

The main condition is that the corpora- 
tion shall raise $250,000 as a permanent en- 
dowment for the garden. The city is 
pledged by the law to appropriate about 
$400,000, or the sum upon which the annual 
interest is $15,000. 

Hence, the money question is the all- 
important one. But there ought to be no 
real difficulty on that score. There is 
money enough in New York; there are any 
number of millionaries who can make, by 
the stroke of the pen, this enterprise a grand 
success. 

Here is a golden opportunity for some 
public-spirited man or woman to identify 
his or her name with a lasting public 
undertaking. 


ys 


LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 











It is now the season of lilies. We see 
them everywhere. Like a flame they ap- 
pear in swamps and meadows. To perfect 
their glorious color, the full heat of summer 
is necessary. They come with the golden 
daisies, the St. John’s-wort, the yellow- 
topped aster, the evening primroses and 
other glowing July tints. 

The first of them to appear is the smaller 
orange species, with erect flower, like some 
precious chalice or holy grail. It is the 
Philadelphian lily of botanists, and is found 
in quite various locations. The perianth is 
spotted within with purplish dots; and the 
whole hight of the plant is from two to 
three feet. Kreit passes out of flower, we 
shall find, in wet meadows, the Canadian 
lily. It has from one to several flowers, all 
gracefully nodding, and spotted with brown. 
Still later comes the Turk’s cap, Lilium 
Superbum, L, perhaps the finest of our 
wild species. The flowers are often numer- 
ous, and the plants may grow to a hight of 
six or eight feet, tho generally not so tall. 
They are a magnificent sight in their usual 
locations, and may be easily made to grow 
in gardens. They have the sepals or divi- 
sions of the flower strongly recurved. The 
flower is a yellow orange, spotted within 
with purple. We have two other species on 
the Atlantic seaboard, both in the Southern 
or Southwestern States. These are Lilium 
Catesbwi, and Gray’s lily of the peaks of 
Otter and the mountains of North Carolina. 

Most extraordinary results have been ob- 
tained by hybridizing lilies—the size and 
beauty being often much increased. If, 
with our own natives, the various Japanese 
species are cultivated, we can have a flower 
bed of surpassing loveliness. ; 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that the 
pond lilies, sold on our city streets in sum- 
mer, are not true lilies. The family Nym- 
pheacez, indeed, is quite remote in rela- 
tionship, finding its nearest allies in the 
magnolias, buttercups, and the)ike. Rnsh- 
es are family connections of lilies—poor 
country cousins, as it were, who cannot 
afford costly raiment. Perhaps, if we 
could read it, they would tell a pathetic 
story of gradual degradation. 

Says the “‘ Treasury of Botany”’: 

** Lilium candidum, the white lily, and the 
Krinon of the Greeks, and Lilium Chalcedonicum, 
are both found in Palestine, “yria and other 
Eastern countries, and are sometimes pointed 
out as the Lilies of the Field; but as the true 
lilies do not form a very conspicuous feature in 
Eastern scenery, it has been suggested that the 
plant alluded to by our Savior was Anemone 
coronaria, which is there extremely abundant, 
and would be more likely to attract attention.” 

As attractive to us as the true lilies are 
the various species of Iris. Those old 
French kings were men of taste when:they 
chose the flag lily for their royal emblem. 
No wonder the Comte de Chambord insisted 
upon it to the last. Funny tho, that it 
should be Iris Germanica—that it should 
bear the name of the hated Teuton. It is 
truly a regal plant. ‘Born to the purple, 
born to joy and pleasance,’’ it unfolds its 
velvety sepals and stands king-like in the 
meadows. 

Our American species of Iris are not so 
beautiful as are the cultivated foreigners; 
they make a concession to our democratic 
institutions. Still, there is enough of the 
pomp of courts about them to make one 
know that they would shine therein. 
Points of official etiquet would come to 
them easily. They have the right divine. 

_ Tris versicolor is our common wild spe- 
cies. Certain Eastern meadows, good for 
little else, are prolific with flag lilies. One 
may gather great sheaves of them—things 
of beauty. We have a smaller species, Iris 
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ly. It blooms a little later than the other. 

Perhaps both would improve under the 

care of the gardener; the experiment is 

worth trying. Still, they can never be 

quite so charming as in their chosen fields, 

under the bright skies of summer. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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EASY WAYS WITH CUTTINGS. 


BY AMY WIGHTMAN, 








A CONVENIENT propagating frame may be 
easily made as follows: With a hogshead or 
barrel hoop laid on the ground as a guide 
set in a close row of half-width shingles in 
a circle just inside the hoop. They can be 
hammered firmly in place, and should be 
left at an even hight of nine inches above- 
ground. These form the upright part of 
the frame from which, if rightly made, the 
hoop may now be lifted, tho it should fit 
rather closely. 

To make the cover, stretch one thickness 
of white cotton-cloth tightly across the 
hoop, bringing the edges inward, and sew- 
ing it firmly, the thread passing over and 
over the hoop, as in winding. 

The frame may be made in any open 
sunny place in the garden, as the cloth cover 
tempers the light so that usually no other 
protection is needed. Another considera- 
tion, no slight one to a busy or forgetful 
gardener, is that evaporation is retarded, 
thus making an every-day watering need- 
less. 

The cuttings to be rooted may be set in 
pots or in the earth under the frame with 
equally good results. For a few slips the 
former is the better way; but the frame will 
hold a great many more if they are set close 
together in the earth. 

Make the soil mellow for a foot in depth, 
add water, and mix till the whole is a stiff 
mud. Cuttings set in this will need no 
further watering for a long time. 

When rooted the earth is so compact that 
by cutting out a square bit around each 
they may be lifted and transplanted with- 
out disturbing the roots in the least. 

The frame is recommended for .all kinds 
of cuttings, but is especially good for prop- 
agating hardy shrubs, most of which strike 
root readily if cuttings are made in early 
summer. 

The beautiful variegated Weigelia is 
easily rooted and the other Weigelias, the 
Forsythia, the Deutzia, single and double 
the hardy Hydrangea, the Syringa, an 
others. The calycanthus, or ‘“ Strawberry 
Shrub,” has been tried without success. 
When the young shrubs are well rooted, re- 
move the cover and leave them in the frame 
for protection all winter, setting them the 
next spring where they are to remain. 


» 
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PREPARING FOR THE FALL SEED- 
I 








BY F. SANDERSEN. 


AFTER the harvest is overand men and 
teams have rested a few days, the oat 
stubble and the second crop clover ground, 
intended for seeding eariy this fall, should 
be turned over. 

The land must be plowed in time so that 
the stubble may rot, and also that the soil 
may become settled and firm before seed- 
ing. All practical farmers have long since 
come to the conclusion that the early 
plowed land kept mellow by the free use of 
the harrow and roller, but firm underneath, 
yields the most grain and of the best qual- 
ity. 

In our limestone districts, notably in the 
Cumberland Valley, the corn land is mostly 
drilled to wheat. The corn ripens early, 
some years as early as September 5th. It is 
cut off by contract at $1.25 to $1.50 per acre, 
and placed in shock, sixteen corn rows mak- 
ing one row of shocks, and these shocks are 
securely tied. he corn ground is thor- 
oughly harrowed and then rolled. The 
wheat drill follows vhe roller, putting in 
114 bushels of wheat and 250 pounds of 
some standard fertilizer per acre. This 
corn-ground wheat will produce from 
twenty to thirty bushels per acre, and in 
some exceptional cases as much as forty 
bushels per acre has been produced upon 
fields ranging from thirty to fifty acres in 
extent. 

But few of us have limestone land, nor can 
we obtain such enormous yields. Those of 
us having land of good quality should com- 
mence right by having what ground may be 
needed for either wheat or rye plowed now, 

and have the furrows of uniform depth and 
well turned over, so the sod may rot quickly. 
In our section, which is of a clay loam— 


plowing is done by the sulky plow, using 
three stout mules or horses to each plow. 





prismatica, more delicate but -equally-love- 





-The advantages these plows have over the 








level, or gently undulating—most all the’ 
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old hand plow is much more and better : 
S turned | 
ae ee ee 


or 
laces left. The plow being supported on 
on the team, nor on 
the plowman, who rides anes of waiving, 


plows will turn over with ease three acres 
per day. 


with the drill, using 14¢ bushels of wheat 
and from 250 to 300 of dissolved bone per 
acre. We always aim to put in about 


having — oe - —. a : 
ly plow a orough preparation 0: 
the soll ae much to do with Mhis abun- 
dant yield. I write this so my brother 
farmers may try this plan the coming 
season. 

HIGHLAND PARK, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JNO. 





W. CAUGHEY. 





THE incubator is used frequently as an 
advertising card. One enterprising shoe 
house in Pittsburg, has one in full opera- 
tion in their show window. A card attached 
to the machine announces that twenty-five 
dollars will be given to the person guessing 
the correct number of chicks hatched from 
400 eggs, ten dollars to the second guessing, 
and five dollarsto the third. This is auite 
a Rtg attraction and will pay the shoe 
dealer. 


New Jersey is now considered the leader 
among pou'try-growing sections. Aside 
from the enormous number of broilers and 
fancy varieties raised at Hammonton near- 
y every small village and town, as well as 
the farmers away from these places, iw 

ultry. A great many are giving up farm- 

ng to pursue this and fruit growing, be- 
cause it isa more profitable pursuit. with 
less hard labor attached. 


During the recent floods through Western 
Iowa and Illinois. where the farmtouses 
estood before the flood, nothing remained 
but a swift current of muddy water, extend- 
ing over many acres of newly planted crops. 
From time to time geese and ducks could 
seen swimming down the current, 
unmindful of what was wrong, and again 
a flock of frightened hens on top of a 
chicken coop was frequently seen. Thou- 
sands of fowls, as well as live stock, perished 
in this disastrous flood. 


The most convenient form of watering 
poay when it is carried to them daily is 

y the use of the stone-crock fountain hav- 
ing an opening a few inches from the bot- 
tom, where » cup-shaped receptacle holds 
water enough to cover the hole from which 
it runs, stopping the air up when the cup 
is full. It is a clean, convenient arrange- 
ment. They are from 12, 15, 24 inches in 
hight, holding from one to eight gallons. 
They can be obtained in New York or 
Philadelphia at the crockery dealers and 

men’s stores. 


Six pairs of white swans from the Thames 
River have arrived in Philadeiphia for dis- 
tribution in public and private parks; some 
of the birds will be placed in the City Park 
of Denver. The breeding of swans are now 
being bred more largely not only in the 
public parks but by many fanciers of poul- 
try. Swans usually breed in June, rearing 
from four to eight young at one hatching. 
They command from $60 to $75 per pair at 
ayearold. The breeding of swans should 
be profitable. 


Buff Cochins are fond of ratige, and do 
better when given daily freedom in the 
meadow or orchard. A large fowl needs 
room to move about and stir its blood b 
action, which is often impossible if penn 
up closely inarun. Buffs are pretty fowls, 
easily handled, and wonderfully steady 
layers; for large fowls are not usuall 
steady in this respect. As a farm fowl Bu 
Cochins are constantly growing In favor. 
The young chicks grow rapidly, feathering 
po = ag quickly as the Brown or White 

gzhorn. 
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a HART SHORN 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 

FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 
For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
G.P.&T,A.G.N.RY., St. Paul, Minn. 

For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 

: W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner. St, Panl, Minn. 
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Tithig COMPANYS 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
BEEF TEA? See that it is | 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 
See Baron Liebig’s 
sigvature in blue 


on each label, thus: 


























FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy foz 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD, and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 

opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 

and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 

poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 

tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistc 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 











One Month $0.30 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 

pers or magazines in connection with THE 
[XDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT. capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, t-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVER ISING RATES made known 


apon application. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


FRANZ ABT, 
D. F. E. AUBER, 
CARL BAERMANN, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
FELICIEN DAVID, 
ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 
STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 
DR. FRANZ LISZT, 
A. MARMONTEL, 
DR. WILLIAM MASON, 
LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
$. B. MILLS, 
IGNATZ MOSCHELES, 
ADOLPH NEVENDORFF, 
ALBERT NIEMANN. 
IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, 





STEINWAY HALL, 
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114 Nassau Street, New York City, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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STEINWAY & SONS ¢ 


Beg to announce that by Royal War- 4? 


they were honored by the appoint- 


ments of Piano Manufacturers to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND 


AND 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRIN- 
CESS OF WALES. 


15 Lower Seymour 8t., Portman 8q., W., 


STEINWAY 






UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


The recognized Standard Pianus 6f the world. pre-eminently the best instruments at 
present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the globe, preferred 
for private and public use by the greatest living artists, and indorsed, 


among hundreds of others, by such as: 


FRANZ RUMMEL, 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
ANTON SEIDL, 
WILHELM TAUBERT, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 
FERD. VON INTEN, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 
RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 
CARL WOLFSOHN 


AND BY MESDAMES 


ADELE AUS DER OHE, 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 
ETELKA GERSTER 
MINNE HAUK, : 
EMMA JUCH, 
MARIE KREBS 
LILL! LEHMANN, 
ANNA MEHLIG, 
PAREPA ROSA, 
ADELINA PATTI, 
SOFIA SCALCHI, 
TERESA TITIENS, 
1ELIE TREBELLI, 
ETC., ETC. 


rants, dated respectively May 29th, a 2. 3 
June 18th, and October 4th, 1890, 





[llustrated Catalogue Mailed Free on Application. 


STEINWAY & SONS. 


WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
107-111 E. 14th St., New York. 


EUROPEAN DEPOTS: 


STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St, Pauli, Nene Rosen-Sirasse, 20-24, 
HAMBURG, GERMANY, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder.. Highest of - 
all in cate Prep od strength.—-Latest Ui nited States 
Govern Food 


ement 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and. several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 








HUMBER 
CYCLES. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 
SCHOVERLING. DALY & GALES 


32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DEVLIN & C0, 


UNION SQUARE. 


SPRIN 
CLOTHING, we pertect in, 


accurate in style, superior 
workmanship. In a house 
whose reputation has been 
established for honestly 
made goods at moderate 
prices, no one can fail to be 
suited. 











For Men, Boys and 
Children, are speci- 





Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








“HenryClay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. “Describe it?’ With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
Se as Broome St., N. Y. 


OVINGTON ‘BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Ww. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 




















STERBROOK'2S <== 
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FINEST TONE, 
- REST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


PRICES MODERATE AND 
TERMS REASONABLE. 





‘ 
EMERSON 
174 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. °. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 
eee 





PIANOS 


60,000 
AND IN 
ILLUSTRATED CATAL 


FE ocvery istaument 
FULLY WARRANTED: 







Oo CO. 


92 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





ject, and can be¢ 
the informatio 
of an apparatus, 
lishers, 


NEW YORK, 


HAVE’ YOU A HOME 


which you wish to. ‘furnish with the most improved heating 
apparatus? If 0, fyou will be interested in our new book on 
Hot Water Heating. It is the latest pamphlet on this sub- 


through in fifteen minutes, giving all 


2 
ecessary to guide one to the proper choice 


Mailed free on application to the pub- 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE COMPANY, 
j +##HEATING BNGINEERS, 


BOSTON, CHICAGO. 





ae OPERATION NECESSARY. Gravel, with its 
Tortures, gives way before Buffalo Lithia 
Water. See incontes able Proofs in Printed Circulars. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 





ee, Peat Sk 
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Romanesque and Gothic ate ranging 
in price from $37.00 to $500.00 he largest 
stock of pulpits and platform chairs in the 
United States. 

Book of full-page designs mailed for five 2c. stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., Boston. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH, 


) VAReH\ \\. 





CATARRH 


; SNUFI 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 





which he wonld like the aver sent. 








-WARNER’S SAFE CURE | 


for Kidney and Liver 4 Sold by all druggists. 


pa B.& E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Low Esumaies. 


Greece: DOG'S S62 wean st’ BOSTOD 











Send for MMustrated Catalogue. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would iike to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us on a postal card, the name and address to 











The Old Reliable, 
INDEMAN 
PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 

Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate, For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Ce., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


MASABA IRON RANGE. 


Safe and ary trou Stocks far « ale wh which pay 


a oe pat of 25 ALi ys . on the et value, 
and on as oar ue of thestock. Also 
$3 companies where the 


amount of ore in sight 
sposrantes that nk ey will soon be placed upon a 











atvidend: pe vost Howl" Raa And Double Your Money in 

Bewie ,Raa i toa faces Mun 

pwn ak bah) 2 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 
otinie e enter, come equipment, track and 

Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
line erican 





Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New Yerk to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 8. 8. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing,long R.R. rides. 

The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will 
sail from NEW bogged for GIBRALTAR 4 SHOL 
as follows: FULD. 1 R 7; FUL- 

DA, May 28; WERRAS une PaaS July 2. 

for the Italian la! —y" Switzerland, the 
"re . find this pe the most direct, easiest, _— 
hours from — 


tzerland can be reached 
For full information in regard regard to these trips apply to 
OELBRICHS & CO.. 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains ot 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 
nominal price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 
formation, or address W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 
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‘Give the Babies Nestlé’s Food.” 



















ranch Warehouses 
81 Jo! = St., New York and 
1% Lake 8t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
OR... a, 


as 


~ ‘emmaaaad Burect Wa 


Werksirou nuded warded 


This series of photographs, taken from life, has excited so mueh interest that we have received inquiries beyond number 
as to how they may be obtained. To meet this demand we have had them incorporated in our new book entitled ‘‘ The Baby,” 
which is a thoughtfully written and daintily illustrated story of Baby life, containing matter of interest to every mother. It has 
been carefully written by authorities on the question of infant life and infant feeding, is printed on the best paper, and beautifully 
bound. We will send “‘The Baby” to any mother who will send her address and mention this paper. 


‘ REMEMBER. —This is not the time for making experiments. Here is a text for every 
bibttion at rahoe is mother to remember during the hot weather. Nestlé’s Food is invaluable as a diet in Cholera In. 


iste fantum and Summer Complaint. THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St, New York. 
Tus Inperevvsre Passes 41 amp 43 GOLP Sauer wean Foisor Srnune. 















































